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ECAUSE his renown has been due manded in a speech thought and matter’ 
primarily to his achievements as a_ plus adaptation to the audience, with 
statesman and political philosopher, attention not only to the levels of dis- 
and because he was a reluctant,’ if not course, but to the clarity for and effect 
an ineffective speaker,? the validity and upon the hearers. Finally, he insisted 
modernity of Thomas Jefferson’s views upon balance between sound reasoning 
on the art of rhetoric may readily pass and effective presentation, with the cold- | 
, unnoticed. Jefferson placed particular ness of logical statement warmed by 
emphasis on the social values of com- emotion and sentiment, clothed and 
munication, on the importance of accur- colored by imagination, dignified and 
acy, brevity, and simplicity. He perfected elevated by carefully chosen language, 
a method of preparation based upon the strong voice, distinct articulation, and 
reading and written criticism of rhetor- unfailing personal restraint. 
ical models, the arguing of hypothetical _ His OBLIGATION 
cases against student opponents, the In shaping and forming his concept- 
distribution of material under logical jong of rhetoric Jefferson was guided by 
heads for discussion, and the repeated four major influences: his childhood 
extemporaneous practice of these exer- yecollections of the Indian chiefs, his 
cises from a minimum of notes. He de- ¢Jassical training and wide reading in 
1 Claude G. Bowers: Jefferson in Power (Bos- the traditional orators, his training in 
ton, 936), p. 87. Relates Jefferson's “personal the law and his reflections upon legal 
horror of speech-making” and its part in his ¢vensics, and his lifelon rience in 
decision not to deliver messages in person to , g experience 
Congress. attaining ends by diplomatic and delib- 
2 Henry S. Randall: Life of Thomas Jefferson ° 
(1858), I, 50. “He [Jefferson] was disqualified ‘T@tive means. 

from being a very successful advocate by a pe- The first of these sources of instruc- 
ac yk Baal ge Sag weer scam poe nana feos tion was the Indian orators whose em- 
tion, began after a few moments’ effort to ‘sink bassies visited his father’s house at 


in his throat’—in other words to become husky ¢hadwell on their way to and from the 
and inarticulate. Such was the reason assigned ‘ i ‘i are vu 
for his never speaking (beyond a few sentences Colonial capital. The dignity, the fine 
at a time) before legislative and popular bodies, flow of language, and the lofty presence 
by Mr. Madison and Mr. Wirt [We have this Buase, wits Y P 

from those who heard the declarations from and manner of these primitive states- 
their own lips.”]. . . . This natural impediment men made a deep impression upon him. 


pacity, for addsesding public bodice "In his Notes On Virginia (1781) Jeffer- 
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son praises the oratory of the American 
Indian: 

The Indians . . . astonish you with strokes of 
the most sublime oratory; such as prove their 
reason and sentiment strong, their imagination 
glowing and elevated. . . . I may challenge the 
whole orations of Demosthenes and Cicero and 
of any more eminent orator, if Europe has 
furnished more eminent, to produce a single 
passage superior to the speech of Logan, a 
Mingo chief, to Lord Dunmore, then governor 
of this state.® 
The lasting nature of admiration for 
Indian oratory is evidenced also in a 
much later letter to John Adams: 


I knew much of the great Ontasseté, the war- 
rior and orator of the Cherokees; he was al- 
ways the guest of my father, on his journeys 
to and from Williamsburg. I was in his camp 
when he made his great farewell oration to his 
people, the evening before his departure for 
England. The moon was in full splendor, and 
to her he seemed to address himself in his pray- 
ers for his own safety on the voyage, and that 
of his people during his absence; his sound 
voice, distinct articulation, animated action, and 
the solemn silence of his people at their several 
fires filled me with awe and veneration, al- 
though I did not understand a word he uttered.4 


As a youth and as a student at the 
College of William and Mary, Jefferson 
was exposed to his second formative 
influence, the classical tradition. Not 
only were the classics ingrained by text- 
books and classroom instruction, but by 
the precepts and examples of men them- 
selves educated in the classical tradition: 
Mr. Douglas, the Rev. James Maury, Dr. 
William Small, George Wythe, and Jef- 
ferson’s frequent host, Governor Fau- 
quier. From these men and their train- 
ing he derived his respect for logic, 
compactness, and brevity. 

The breadth and orthodoxy of the 
rhetorical background which his in- 
structors had given him, and which he 
developed later for himself, is shown 

3 Andrew Adgate Lipscomb and Albert Ellery 
Bergh, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (1904), 
II, 187-88, 195. 

# Monticello, June 11, 1812, in Paul Leicester 


Ford, The Works of Thomas Jefferson (1904), 
XI, 254. 


in part by the contents of Chapter 40 
(“Logic, Rhetoric, Orations”’), which 
deals with the subject in the 1815 cat- 
alogue of Jefferson’s library. The first 
group under the chapter heading, 
“Logic, Rhetoric, Orations,” lists Aris- 
totle’s Logic, Condillac’s Logic (2 vols.) 
as well as works on logic by Aldrich, 
Crackenthorpe, Wallis, and Watts. The 
second division, “Rhetoric,” lists Aris- 
totle’s Logic, Cicero’s Orator as trans- 
lated by Guthrie, two volumes of Cicero 
On Oratory, Quintilian’s Institutiones 
Oratoriae, Demetrius Phalereus’ de 
Elocutione, Vosii’s Rhetorica, Adams’ 
Lectures on Rhetoric and Oratory, 
Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric, Cambray 
On Eloquence, Dugard’s Rhetorices 
Elementa, Mason On Poetical and Pro- 
saic Numbers and Elocution, Sheridan on 
Elocution, and Ward’s Oratory. The 
third division, “Orations,” lists speeches 
by Aeschynis, Deinarchus, Andocides, 
Lysias, Isaeus, Antiphon, Herodes, 
Antisthenes, Alcidamas, — Lycurgus, 
Demades, Gorgias, Demosthenes, Iso- 
crates, Quintilian, Cicero, and Seneca 
among the ancients, while the eloquence 


of Jefferson’s own time is represented by. 


Birch’s Virginian Orator, the Boylston 
Prize Dissertations, Orations of the 4th 
of July, and Orations on the Boston 
Massacre of March 5, 1770; by Curran’s 
Forensic Eloquence; and by Eulogiums 
on Washington.’ 

Jefferson’s collection contained, in 
addition to the miscellaneous contem- 
porary works, all of the Attic orators 
recognized by the Alexandrine canon 
except Hypereides, whose speeches were 
not recovered until 1847. From his selec- 
tions, Jefferson would thus appear to 
have had a firm grounding in classical 

5 Catalogue of the Library of the United 
States (Washington, 1815), printed by Jonathan 
Elliott, pp. 155-156. (The chapter heading is 
“Logic, Rhetoric, Orations”; there is no sub- 
heading for logic, the books in logic appearing 


immediately under the general heading, with 
later divisions for “Rhetoric” and “Orations.” 
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rhetoric, and he certainly possessed a 
keen insight into the benefits which 
might be expected from study of the 
classical orators: 

The utilities we derive from the Greek and 
Latin languages are . . . as models of pure 
taste in writing. To these we are . . . indebted 
for the rational and chaste style of modern 
composition which ...distinguishes the nations 
to whom these models are familiar. Without 
the models we should probably have continued 
the inflated style of our northern ancestors, 
or the hyperbolical and vague one of the east.¢ 
His opinions on later writers and 
speakers are less obviously defensible, 
though apparently based on moments 
or instances which either moved him or 
met with his approval on abstract 
grounds. In at least one classical case, 
that of Sallust, and in a Celtic, or 
pseudo-Celtic one, that of Ossian, his 
praise might even be considered extra- 
vagant. Requesting from Charles Mc- 
Pherson a copy of the Gaelic original 
of Ossian, he wrote: 

I am not ashamed to own that I think this 
rude bard of the North the greatest poet that 
has ever existed. Merely for the pleasure of 
reading his works, I am become desirous of 
learning the language in which he sung, and 
of possessing his songs in their original form.? 
Aside from these particular enthusiasms, 
however, Jefferson may be said to have 
had a catholic good taste which recog- 
nized anywhere or in any time oratory 
of the type which he considered worthy. 
From his expressed preferences, it would 
seem that he thought speeches by Logan, 
the Mingo chief, by Carnot, Aram, and 
Lord Chatham as profitable for study 
as those by Livy, Sallust, Tacitus, De- 
mosthenes, and Cicero. 

Though his pleasure in classical 
models continued throughout life, Jef- 
ferson took full advantage of his third 
Opportunity to perfect rhetorical judg- 

® Letter to John Brazier, Poplar Forest, Aug. 
— (Lipscomb and Bergh, op. cit., XV, 207- 


7 Albemarle, Feb. 25, 1773 
Bergh, IV, 22). 


(Lipscomb and 
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ments: his training in the law, his prac- 
tice at the Bar, and his observations on 
the law and on lawyers. He was critical 
not only as to organization and argu- 
ment, but as to the oral excellences re- 
quired of advocacy. Aware not only of 
the social value of the law, but of its 
“lubberly volumes’’*® and “the drudgery 
of the Bar,”® Jefferson hated legal lang- 
uage. His deep concern about clear and 
distinct expression is dramatically ex- 
pressed in his opinion of the dialect of 
lawyers, “the tautologies, redundancies, 
and circumlocutions” that characterized 
the “barbarous style of the law.” Al- 
ways he pleaded for accuracy, brevity, 
and simplicity. 

What he conceived to be good exam- 
ples of legal style is indicated in his 
reply to Abraham Small, who had sent 
him a copy of The American Speaker, 
which Small appears to have been revis- 
ing for the students of the time. The 
Speaker had been a textbook in Jeffer- 
son’s own day, and Jefferson himself had 
used it and had recommended its use to 
his advisees. In acknowledging Small’s 
letter, he wrote that among suggestions 
for possible addition might be the fol- 
lowing: 

To the speeches of Lord Chatham might be 
added his reply to Horace Walpole, on the 
Seamen's bill, in the House of Commons, in 
1740, one of the severest which history has re- 
corded. Indeed, the subsequent speeches in or- 
der, to which that reply gave rise, being few, 
short, and pithy, well merit insertion in such 
a collection as this. They are in the twelfth 
volume of Chandler’s Debates of the House of 
Commons. But the finest thing, in my opinion, 
which the English language has produced, is the 
defence of Eugene Aram, spoken by himself at 
the bar of the York assizes, in 1759, on a charge 
of murder, and to be found in the Annual 
Register of that date, or a little after. It has 
been upwards of fifty years since I had read 


8 Letter to Isaac McPherson, Monticello, Aug. 
13, 1813 (Lipscomb and Bergh, XIII, 326). 

® Letter to James Monroe, Paris, Dec. 18, 1786 
(Ibid., VI, 16). 

10 Letter to George Wythe, Monticello, Nov. 
1, 1778 (Ibid., 1, 216). 
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it, when the receipt of your letter induced me to 
look up a Ms. copy I had preserved, and on re- 
perusal at this age and distance of time, it 
loses nothing of its high station in my mind for 
classica! style, close logic, and strong representa- 
tion. . . . To these I would add the short, the 
nervous, the unanswerable speech of Carnot, in 
1803, on the proposition to declare Bonaparte 
consul for life. This creed of republicanism 
should be well translated, and placed in the 
hands and heart of every friend to the rights of 
self-government. I consider these speeches of 
Aram and Carnot, and that of Logan, inserted 
in your collection, as worthily standing in a line 
with those of Scipio and Hannibal in Livy, and 
of Cato and Caesar in Sallust. On examining 
the Indian speeches in my possession, I find 
none which are not already in your collection, 
except that my copy of Cornplanter’s has much 
in it which yours has not. But observing that 
the omissions relate to special subjects only, I 
presume they are made purposely and indeed 
properly.11 
The fourth and last, in some ways 
the most significant, factor in Jefferson's 
rhetorical thinking was his wide exper- 
ience in conversation-interviews, in com- 
mittees, and on the floor of deliberative 
assemblies. The bulk of his work was 
in fact done in small groups such as the 
committees which revised the Legal 
Code of Virginia and wrote the Declar- 
ation of Independence. His duties as 
Governor, Ambassador, and President 
also required continued conferences; 
his participation in meeting such as 
those of the Continental Congress and 
the Virginia House of Delegates de- 
manded the techniques of deliberative 
debate. That Jefferson was cognizant of 
the importance of conferences is indi- 
cated by his concentration upon such 
work; that he excelled in it is shown by 
the comment of a keen critic, John 
Adams, who said of Jefferson that “he 
was so prompt, frank, explicit, and de- 
cisive upon committees and in conversa- 
tion, not even Samuel Adams was more 
so, that he soon seized upon my heart.’’!* 
11 Monticello, May 20, 1814 
Bergh, XIV, 126-138). 


12 The Works of John Adams, ed. C. F. Adams 
(1850-56), II, 514. 


(Lipscomb and 





It is not surprising, then, that Jeffer- 
son’s emphasis should be upon speaking 
perfectly suited for small groups under 
close and informal conditions: the 
short, pithy, clear and distinct, but 
forceful presentation of ideas, with full 
consciousness of audience response. 

Indications that Jefferson observed 
closely and penetratingly the speakers 
around him can be found in his com- 
ments on them: James Madison had 
“consummate powers” as an orator, 
Samuel Adams was a “bulwark in de- 
bate,” while John Adams was a “‘colossus 
in that debate” (the Declaration of In- 
dependence), and Edmund Pendleton 
was “the ablest man” he had ever met 
with in debate. George Mason, George 
Wythe, and Peyton Randolph also rank- 
ed high in his estimation. George Wash- 
ington he thought “unready, short, and 
embarrassed when asked for a sudden 
opinion in public,” but “he wrote stead- 
ily, rather diffusely, in an easy and 
correct style.” He regarded Patrick 
Henry as a fiery orator who left one 
mystified about what he said, lacking 
“sober reasoning and solid argumenta- 
tions,” while he captivated all by his 
“bold and splendid elogence.” 

His PRESCRIPTIONS 

All of Jefferson’s judgments were 
conditioned not only by his background 
and experiences, but also by the uses to 
which he thought speaking should be 
put and the purposes which he thought 
it properly served. The kind of speaking 
and writing which seemed to him praise- 
worthy was the kind which would be 
suitable and profitable to the advance- 
ment of a democracy, the kind which 
would perfect and protect liberties of 
citizens in such a free state. For the 
development of these liberties he felt 
that there was needed communication 
which should be simple and _ precise, 
yet flexible and lively. While not stated 
as a set of maxims, Jefferson’s views are 
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suggested and even presented at some 
length by the directions which he gave 
students in three fields: the study of the 
law, the governance of college debating 
societies, and the establishment of a 
proper system of higher education. 


The law Jefferson regarded as an 
indispensable public utility and as a 
profitable, if sometimes questionable, 
profession for individual and _ social 
progress. He insisted, therefore, upon 
the “thorough lawyer,” for whom he 
advised a broad and arduous training, 
with “history, ethics, physics, oratory, 
poetry, criticism, etc., as necessary as 
law to form an accomplished lawyer.”** 
Rhetoric, as he had told Bernard Moore 
many years earlier, was required for the 
education of a “lawyer who is at the 
same time a lover of science”; and its 
mastery would enhance the usefulness 
of a young man who wished to partici- 
pate in the public life of his country. 
“.... This foundation being laid, you 
may enter regularly upon the study of 
the law . . . with such kindred sciences 
as well contribute to eminence in it’s 
[sic] attainment.’’** Still in his twenties, 
Jefferson had been asked by young 
Moore to map out a program of legal 
study. It is characteristic that Jefferson 
had a program prepared, presented it 
without hesitancy for Moore’s guidance 
in the 1760's, and thereafter continually 
brought it up to date for the edification 
of other young legal hopefuls who might 
desire it, as “a basis for the studies of 
others subsequently placed under my 
direction, but curtailed for each in pro- 
portion to his previous acquirements 
and future views . . . without change, 
except as to the books recommended to 
be read. . . .”*° Precise and demanding 


18 Letter to Dabney Terrell, Monticello, Feb. 
26, 1821 (Lipscomb and Bergh, XV, 322). 

14 Ford, XI, 420-426. 

18 Letter to John Minor, Monticello, Aug. go, 
1814 (Ford, XI, 420). Jefferson enclosed his own 
notes of the original Moore letter. 
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schoolmaster, Jefferson laid down for 
Moore, and for John Minor fifty years 
afterward, the following carefully de- 
signed program, with emphasis on the 
practice of rhetoric and oratory: 


The principal of these [subjects of study] are 
Physics, Ethics, Religion, Natural Law, Belles 
Lettres, Criticism, Rhetoric and Oratory. . . 


From Dark to bed-time. [Read] Belles lettres, 
criticism, Rhetoric, Oratory, to wit 


Belles Lettres. Read the best of the poets, epic, 
didactic, dramatic, pastoral, lyric, &c. But 
among these Shakespeare must be singled out 
by one who wishes to learn the full powers 
of the English language. 

Criticism. Ld. Kaim’s Elements of Criticism. 
Tooke's Diversions of Purley. Of Bibliographi- 
cal Criticism the Edinbg. Review furnishes the 
finest models extant. 

Rhetoric. Blair's lectures on Rhetoric, Sheridan 
on Elocution, Mason on Poetic and Prosaic 
numbers. 

Oratory. This portion of time (borrowing 
some of the afternoon when the days are 
long and the nights short) is to be applied to 
acquiring the art of writing & speaking cor- 
rectly: 

Criticize the style of any books whatever, 
committing your criticisms to writing. 

Translate into the diff. styles, the elevated . . . 
middling . . . familiar. Orators and poetics 
furnish subjects of ist, historians of end 
& Epistolary & Comic writers the grd. 

Undertake at first, short compositions, as 
themes, letters, &c. paying great attention 
to the correctness & elegance of your lan- 
guage. 

Read the Orations of Demosthenes & Cicero. 

Analyze these .. . & examine . . . correctness 
of the disposition, language, figures, states 
of the cases, arguments, &c. 

Read good samples of English eloquence . 
some are found in Small's American speaker, 
and some in Carey's Criminal Recorder, in 
which last the defence of Eugene Aram is 

. a model of logic, condensation of mat- 
ter & classical purity of style. 

Exercise yourself in preparing orations on 
feigned cases . . . observe rigorously the 
disposition of Blair into Introduction, Nar- 
ration, ke. 

Adapt your language & figures to the several 
parts of the oration. 

Suit your arguments to the audience before 
whom it is supposed to be spoken. This 


is your last & most imp’t exercise. No 
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trouble should therefore be spared. If you 
have any person in your neighborhood in 
the same study, take each of you different 
sides of the same cause and prepare plead- 
ings, according to the custom of the bar, 
where the pl. opens, the def. answers & 
the pl. replies. 

Pronounce your orations (having only before 
you only short notes to assist the memory) 
in the presence of some person who may 
be considered as your judge.'6 

Somewhat the same pattern of theme 

and variation, with somewhat the same 
advice, at least so far as brevity and at- 
tention to classical models are con- 
cerned, appears in suggestions to de- 
bating societies. 
many such societies informed him that 
they had been named in his honor; with 
his usual courtesy the Master of Monti- 
cello replied to each, noting his apprec- 
iation of the honor, and at the same 
time taking advantage of the opportun- 
ity to strike a blow toward shaping the 
speech of his admirers. Thus he wrote 
to David Harding, president of the 
Jefferson Debating Society of Hingham, 
Massachusetts: 


In the 1820's a good 


I have duly received your favor of the 6th 
instant, informing me of the institution of a 
debating society in Hingham, composed of the 
adherents to the republican principles of the 
Revolution; and I am justly sensible of the 
honor done my name by associating it with 
the title of the society. The object of the 
society is laudable, and in a republican nation, 
whose citizens are to be led by reason and 
persuasion, and not by force, the art of reason- 
ing becomes of first importance. In this line 
antiquity has left us the finest models for imi- 
tation; and he who studies and imitates them 
most nearly, will nearest approach the perfec- 
tion of the art. Among these I should consider 
the speeches of Livy, Sallust, and Tacitus, as 
preeminent specimens of logic, taste, and that 
sententious brevity which, using not a word 
to spare, leaves not a moment for inattention 
to the hearer. Amplification is the vice of 
modern oratory. It is an insult to an assembly 
of reasonable men, disgusting and revolting, 
instead of persuading. Speeches measured by the 
hour, die with the hour. I will not, however, 


16 Letter to Bernard Moore, 1764. 


further indulge the disposition of the age w 
sermonize, and especially to those surrounded 
by so much better advice. . . .17 


On another occasion he commented in 
a similar vein to George Summers and 
John Garland: 


I have received your favor of the 18th, and 
am duly sensible of the honor done my name by 
its association with the institution formed in 
your college for improvement in the art of 
speaking. The efforts of the members will, I 
trust, give a just reputation to the society and 
reflect on its name the honor which it cannot 
derive from it. In a country and government 
like ours, eloquence is a powerful instrument, 
well worthy of the special pursuit of our youth. 
Models, indeed, of chaste and classical oratory 
are truly too rare with us; nor do I recollect 
any remarkable in England. Among the an- 
cients the most perfect specimens are perhaps 
to be found in Livy, Sallust and Tacitus. Their 
pith and brevity constitute perfection itself for | 
an audience of sages, on whom froth and fancy 
would be lost in air. But in ordinary cases, 
and with us particularly, more development is 
necessary. For senatorial eloquence, Demosthen- 
es is the finest model; for the bar, Cicero. The 
former had more logic, the latter more imagi- 
nation.18 


These were only informal attempts at 
rhetorical instruction; he did much more 
on the formal level. 


Through his years of activity on be- 
half of higher education in Virginia, 
Jefferson strove persistently to have 
rhetoric, with literature, fine arts, lang- 
uage, ethics, history, geography, philoso- 
phy, and the sciences, adopted as central 
subjects of the curriculum. His point of 
view is perhaps best shown by the Bill 
for Establishing a System of Public Edu- 
cation, as outlined in his earlier letter 
to Peter Carr.*® Again, the August, 1818, 
Report of Commissioners Appointed to 
Fix the Site of the University of Virginia, 

17 Monticello, April 20, 1824 (Lipscomb and 
Bergh, XVI, 30). 

18 Monticello, Feb. 27, 1822 (Ibid., XV, 352). 

19 Monticello, Sept. 7, 1814 (Cabell, pp. 384 
390; Lipscomb and Bergh, XIX, 211-221). For 
the Bill itself, see Nathaniel Francis Cabell: 
Early History of the University of Virginia 
(1856), pp. 413-427. 
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written by Jefferson, defined the pur- 
poses and curriculum of “the higher 
branches of education” as the develop- 
ment of “the reasoning faculty of our 
youth”; the “formation of statesmen, 
judges and legislators on which the 
public prosperity and individual hap- 
piness are to depend” in addition to the 
“training of able counsellors to admin- 
ister our country’s affairs in all its de- 
partments, legislative, executive and 
judiciary” who shall “bear their proper 
share in the councils of our national 
government.” He thought not only the 
techniques of speaking but the matter 
to be spoken should be taught under 
“Ideology: General Grammar, Ethics, 
Rhetoric, Belles Lettres and the Fine 
Arts,” for “Ideology is the doctrine of 
thought.”’?° 


His CONTRIBUTION 


Jefferson was thus both a loyal and 
intelligent sponsor of sound speech 
practice, not only in legal fields and in 
debate but in the required education of 
all the people, especially the leaders of 
the State. Not only could lawyers, college 
debaters, and institutions of higher edu- 
cation in Jefferson’s own day profit by 
his advice, but even today any speaker or 
writer, prospective or veteran, can bene- 
fit by following Jefferson’s counsel on 
the “wordman’s” art. 


Out of the plethora of comments, 
admonitions, instructions, asides, analy- 
ses and direct expositions concerning the 
art of writing and speaking that appear 
in Jefferson’s letters and other works, a 
group of DO’S and DON’T’S emerge: 


DO's 
Do be short, pithy, brief, correct, severe, chaste, 
clear and distinct, forceful, sympathetic, diver- 
sified, employing neologies where they seem 
desirable. 
Do write down your criticism of the style of 
any book, then translate your criticism into 


2° Cabell, op. cit., pp. 432-447- 


the elevated, middling, and familiar styles of 
oratory. 

Do study Blair on rhetoric and think up cases 
and prepare orations on them. 

Do be sure to suit your arguments to the audi- 
ence that you address. 

Do as often as possible get the reaction of people 
able to judge your speeches. 

Use a minimum of notes. Always remember 
that a negative cannot be positively proved, 
while proof is the duty of the affirmative side. 

Should you feel angry, count ten before you 
speak; if very angry, count a hundred. 

Superiority of knowledge alone can lift you 
above the heads of your competitors and 
ensure your success. 

Do study and imitate the finest models in the 
art of reasoning. 


DON’TS 

Don't be pedantically grammatical. 

Don’t use barbarisms, purisms, dull paraphrases. 

Don’t adulterate or disfigure language. 

Don’t use technical terms; e.g., legal jargon. 

Don’t try to be original or unique in your 
opinions; rather, be sure to employ reason 
and bring every fact and opinion to the 
judgment of reason. 

Don’t take anything on faith, but question with 
boldness, with an honest heart and a knowing 
head. 

Don’t employ froth and fancy, hyperbole, vague- 
ness, elaborate philippic. 

Never wander from the subject in vain declama- 
tions. 

Don't make use of gossip, innuendo, intrigue, 
chicanery, and dissimulation. 

Avoid vehement and viperous passions. 

Don’t treat motley farrago as if it were gospel 
evidence. 

Don’t submit to antipathies, to the passions of 
party so you may escape the consequent treat- 
ment of fancies as if they were facts. 

Don’t employ invective. 

Don't waste honest and delicate feeling on ob- 
jects unworthy. 


In short, as his letter to David Hard- 
ing indicated, what Jefferson would like 
a speech to have is classical brevity, taste, 
condensation of matter; classical purity 
of style, logic, and pith. He wanted it 
to be rational, and chaste, unadorned, 
and clear, but at the same time elegant 
and moving. He wanted whatever was 
uttered to be uttered with the “honest 
heart” and the “knowing head.” The 
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vices of oratory, he wrote to Martin 
Van Buren, were not only the conven- 
tional eulogy, inflation, vagueness, 
hyperbole, amplification, but elaborate 
philippic and diatribe done with “pas- 
sions vehement and viperous . . . catch- 
ing at every gossiping story . . . supply- 
ing by suspicions what could [be found] 
nowhere else .. . arguing on. . . motley 
farrago as if established on _ gospel 
evidence.” 

Jefferson’s fundamental requirement 
was recognizable proof, which “is the 
duty of the affirmative. A negative can- 
not be positively proved.” No honest 
orator or writer should let himself be 
“a very weak man... very prone to 
antipathies, boiling with party passions 
and under the dominion of those readily 
welcoming fancies for facts.” He con- 
fesses that “my rule of life has been 
never to harrass the public with fendings 
and provings of personal slanders” such 
as churchmen often employ. 


CONCLUSION 


In general, then, Jefferson recognized 
the benefits of the classical tradition in 
attaining terseness and logical precision 
of thought. He was impressed by a gen- 
uine and moving emotional quality in 
speeches of whatever origin; at the same 
time, he recognized fully the need for 
valid argument and convincing proof. 
His attitude toward the latter was es- 
pecially advanced, emphasizing the 
function of rhetoric in affecting and 
molding the minds and actions of men 
for worthy social ends. He saw that the 
speaker must carefully adapt materials 
to the needs and limitations of the 
audience, as he himself could so well 
do for a group like the Rockfish Gap 
Commission. By the same token, he was 
conscious of the need for simplicity, 
plainness, and directness in language, 


21 Monticello, June 29, 1824 (Lipscomb and 


Bergh, XVI, 52-69). 


utilizing the power of the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue, and avoiding at all costs the 
esoteric, technical language of the law 
on the one hand, and the lengthy re. 
dundancies of “preaching”’ on the other, 

Personally, Jefferson carried out his 
own directions to speak only on matters 
of pith and moment, and it is obvious 
from the effect he had upon small 
groups, as well as from the language of 
the Declaration of Independence, that 
while he was responsive to the passionate 
qualities of language he yet strove to 
keep them under complete control. 
Though neither inclined nor fitted to be 
a demagogue in the “crowd” sense of 
the term, he was still an effective exam- 
ple of his own insistence upon perfection 
of style and loftiness of manner. His 
real strength, however, appears to be as 
the guide or teacher of others in the 
rhetorical field. His advice for lawyers, 
debaters, and students in general goes 
far beyond his own personal attainments, 
displaying an astonishing immediacy, 
pertinence, and permanent value for our 
instructional problems today. Here his 
insistence upon logic and argument as 
a basis for the rhetorical structure, upon 
simplicity and accuracy in the assembl- 
ing and erdering of ideas, upon continu- 
ed practice in extemporaneous speaking, 
upon free and communicative presenta- 
tion with a minimum of dependence on 
written forms and with a maximum of 
audience awareness—all are applicable 
to any contemporary classroom or plat- 
form. If thoroughness, painstaking organ- 
ization, intelligent rehearsal, and sincere 
presentation with an eye always for the 
public good require defense in these 
days, Thomas Jefferson springs up at 
once as their defender. In the rhetorical 
field, as in so many others, Jefferson 
exhibits that rare combination of sound- 
ness of mind, ingenuity, and magnetic 
personality which serves to make him 
a modern in all times. 





TOM CORWIN: “MEN WILL REMEMBER ME AS A JOKER!” 
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ed price humor? Perhaps one 
of the most dramatic answers to 


this question is found in the story of 
Tom Corwin, famous Whig orator of 
Ohio. Not only was he regarded as one 
of the outstanding speakers of his day,* 
but contemporary observers consistently 
and specifically referred to his use of 
humor as an intrinsic element in his 
success. Chauncey Depew, for example, 
called him “probably the most brilliant 
speaker of the period immediately pre- 
ceding the Civil War,” and at the same 
time guessed that Corwin used more 
humor in his speaking, and with greater 
effect, than any of his contemporaries.? 
Yet Corwin himself added a touch of 
pathos to his reputation as a wit by 
clinging to the belief that it had ulti- 
mately blocked his political progress, 
perhaps to the presidency. Just a few 
days before his death in 1865 he confided 
to his old friend Roscoe Conkling that 
“IT am old and infirm, and in the com- 
mon way of life I must soon die. Men 
will remember me as a joker!”? 


Although Tom Corwin was one of the 
most versatile speakers of his time, 
equally at home in the courtroom, the 
legislative hall, or on the political stump, 
there was one element common to all 
his speaking. He was always an advocate, 
seldom initiating an issue himself but 
taking his position on one side or the 
other of an established proposition. 
Because he was ever the advocate, the 
logic of Corwin’s speeches was always 
heavily underscored with all the ele- 

1See J. Jeffery Auer, “Tom Corwin: ‘King of 
the Stump’,” QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, 
XXX (1944), 47: 

2 My Memories of Eighty Years (1922), p. $21. 

8 Cincinnati Gazette, Dec. 17, 1865. 


ments of popular appeal; he sought to 
hurry his hearers to a decision on an 
issue with the broad outlines of which 
they were already familiar. Speaking of 
this character usually lends itself more 
easily to support by humorous anecdotes, 
sarcasm, and satire than by more formal 
and logical demonstrations. Though his 
speeches were often long by modern 
standards, Corwin was a master of the 
“short-circuit” approach; upon a frame- 
work of logical proof he always fastened 
clusters of humor. Even in his most ser- 
ious speeches the “Wagon Boy of Ohio” 
employed humor as a persuasive device, 
effective in the immediate situation, and 
often longest remembered by his hearers. 

An advertisment for a stump speech 
in 1844 promised that “you may not 
only learn but laugh,’’* and after hearing 
him the editor of the Cleveland Herald 
reported that “Few men have the ability 
that Thomas Corwin has to instruct and 
at the same time please a popular assem- 
bly.”* In a day when newspapers were 
comparatively few, books rare, and 
theatres foreign, the lawyer and the 
politician of the West learned to broaden 
their appeals by mixing wit and humor 
with logic. Tom Corwin “could put a 
principle or a reason in the form of a 
jest so that it would go farther than even 
eloquence could carry it with the whim- 
sical Western people.”* The horse laugh 
became the handmaiden of horse sense. 


I 


Corwin began his career as a lawyer 
and it was in the frontier courtroom 
that he first evidenced his ability to use 


4 Cleveland Herald, July 15, 1844. 

5 Ibid., Aug. 26, 1844. 

6 William D. Howells, Stories of Ohio (1897), 
p. 266. 
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humor, especially ridicule and satire, 
as a persuasive device. In one of his early 
speeches to the court he proclaimed that 
two things in this world were impossible 
to predict: what a woman would do in 
an emergency, and what the verdict of 
a jury would be. Of the two, he allowed, 
the latter was most uncertain, none but 
God Almighty could predict a jury’s 
verdict, and not even He could always 
be sure.’ Corwin never won fame as a 
great lawyer, versed in the technicalities 
of legal distinctions,* but “it used to be 
a common remark among lawyers that 
to give Corwin the closing speech in 
defense of the vilest criminal was to give 
him the case, as his appeals to a jury 
were equivalent to an acquittal.”® In 
wringing verdicts from unpredictable 
juries Corwin’s chief weapon was satire, 
brilliant, incisive and keen-edged. “His 
reasoning was powerful,” said one lawyer 
who often opposed Corwin in court, but 
“he convinced while he entertained.” 


In a case tried in Springfield, Ohio, 
Corwin represented a client accused of 
selling a horse warranted to be sound, 
but actually ailing. Charles Anthony, a 
distinguished lawyer, built the plaintiff's 
case upon the testimony of physicians 
and veterinaries and believed that “there 
appeared to be no loophole through 
which my distinguished opponent, with 
all his ingenuity, could possibly crawl.” 
But Corwin arose and looked gravely at 
his expectant audience: 


Gentlemen of the jury: There is now before 
you a strange and peculiar case, which upon sup- 
erficial view seems to have but one side to it. 


7 Alfred G. W. Carter, The Old Court House: 
Reminiscences and Anecdotes of the Courts and 
Bar of Cincinnati (Cincinnati, 1880), p. 312. 

8 See George I. Reed, ed., Bench and Bar of 
Ohio (Chicago, 1897), I, 248; David K. Watson, 
“The Early Judiciary, Early Laws and Bar of 
Ohio,” Ohio Archaeological and Historical So- 
ciety Publications, III (1895), 158-159. 

®W. F. G. Shanks, “Tom Corwin of Ohio,” 
Harpers, XXXV_ (1867), 83. 

10Thomas Milligan, in Lebanon Gazette, 
April 1, 1885. 


One marked feature of the case is that nearly 
all the witnesses are experts selected from the 
medical profession. Their testimony has con. 
sisted largely in the use of many barbarous 
technical terms, that were originally invented 
and ever since kept up for the express purpose 
of keeping the people in ignorance. Whenever 
the doctors are pressed for a reason in support 
of their various complicated and incomprehen- 
sible theories, they immediately take refuge 
under the confusion caused by their technicali- 
ties, as do the cuttlefish under the obscuration 
of their own inky atmosphere. 

Then he launched into a_ ludicrous 
account of blunders doctors had made 
in their diagnoses and treatments of 
disease until the whole courtroom, in- 
cluding the jury, was convulsed with 
laughter. When quiet was_ restored 
Corwin quickly closed by observing that 
as a result of this case his confidence in 
the reliability of medical opinion’ about 
diseased conditions had become s0 
broken that he would try to doctor him- 
self if he ever got sick again. Then he 


sat down, having as the opposing coun- J 


sel said later, “literally laughed the 
whole case out of court.”™ 

On the political stump Corwin’s quips 
again and again helped him win votes 
and elections. In his campaign for gover- 
nor of Ohio in 1840 his opponent pointed 
with scorn to the Wagon Boy’s rather 
fancy English buggy, suggesting that it 
marked Corwin as too high-toned for a 
common ordinary governorship. Corwin 
replied that the buggy had been stand- 
ing around in his yard for years, with 
the chickens using it for a roost, and 
he had decided that he might as well 
use it for its original purpose. And, any- 
way, how did his opponent know about 
the buggy unless he’d been prowling 
around Corwin’s chickens??? Two years 
later, in his campaign for re-election, 
Corwin was charged with having entered 


11 Interview with eyewitness and friend of 
both attorneys, Dr. Isaac Kay, in Springfield 
Daily News, Nov. 12, 1911. 

12 Eyewitness account in records of Mrs. Fred 
Forgy, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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politics for profit; this he turned off with 
the declaration that “I can make more 
money remaining at home defending 
Democrats in assault and battery and 
petit larceny cases at thirty-seven and 
a half cents a head.”** It was this kind 
of japery that won Corwin his fame as 
a humorist, until “his witticisms were 
repeated in parlor and kitchen, in every 
hotel and every barn, and in the school- 
yard where lads . . . mixed with their 
jargon, quips and epigrams from Cor- 
win.””3* 
II 

Corwin’s humor’ was __ variously 
described by those who heard him often: 
Perley Poore, Senate reporter, observed 
that he “was not a buffoon, but a gentle- 
man whose humor was natural, racy and 
chaste,"*5 and Nathan Sargent heard 
him vary his wit or sarcasm “according 
to the circumstances, sometimes of the 
most refined and delicate character, 


more often of a coarser grain.”** But 
if Corwin “stooped to conquer by exer- 
cising his wonderful faculty of mimicry 


and ludicrous illustration,” as Venable 
put it,?”7 he did not exclude himself as 
a target for his humor. By one of those 
eccentricities of nature Corwin had been 
endowed with an exceedingly dark com- 
plexion, and he often capitalized on that 
fact. When, in the Ohio campaign of 
1842, the Locofoco Democrats derisively 
called him “that copper colored rascal,” 
Corwin good naturedly accepted the 
appellation and then turned it upon 
his opponents as a reflection of their 


18Interview with eyewitness, Judge P. B. 
Swing; original copy in records of Misses Ger- 
trude and Mary Cropper, Lebanon, Ohio. 

14 William H. Venable, “Lebanon Centennial 
Oration,” Sept. 1902; Morrow MSS, Ohio Histor- 
ical and Philosophical Society. 

: 15 Perley’s Reminiscences (Philadelphia, 1886), 

154 
_ 38 Public Men and Events: 1817-1853 (1874), 

» $15. 

17 William H. Venable, Beginnings of Literary 
Culture in the Ohio Valley ( ti, 1891), 


P. 246. 


attitude toward the colored people." 
On another occasion at Maineville 
Corwin spoke caustically of politicians 
who were selling themselves for popular- 
ity; then, with a flash of his white teeth 
against his dark countenance, he re- 
marked that he supposed he could sell 
himself, too, “for you know that people 
of my color are sometimes sold!’’*® 
Most of Tom Corwin’s humor was 
natural and spontaneous, growing out of 
the immediate situation. Thus it was 
more apt to take the form of biting wit 
and razor-edged sarcasm than the simple 
anecdote. “He never went in search of 
ancient and mouldy jokes,” wrote a 
contemporary Librarian of Congress, 
“nor lugged in illustrations which did 
not fit his theme.”*° While Josh Billings 
may have been right in observing that 
“Americans love caustic things; they 
would prefer turpentine to cologne- 
water, if they had to drink either. So 
it is with their relish of humor, they 
must have it on the half-shell with 
cayenne ... ,”** Corwin’s sarcasm often 
must have pierced even thick skins.** 
His opponents might have expected 
righteous denunciation, but when 
Corwin satirized them and made them 
appear ridiculous, they never forgave 
him. His devastating wit made the 
audience laugh, his victims swear venge- 
18 The True Whig (Washington, D. C.), Oct. 


8, 1842. 

19 Account of C. E. Witham, Morrow MSS. 
For other typical examples see Poore, op. cit., 
1, 208; Howells, op. cit., p. 266; Carter, op. cit., 
pp. 46-47; Shanks, op. cit., pp. 82-83. 

20 Ainsworth R. Spofford, “Washington Remi- 
niscences,” Atlantic Monthly, LXXXI_ (1898), 


uoted in Walter Blair, Horse Sense in 
Americar’ Humor (Chicago, 1942), p. 218. 

22 See Sargent, op. cit., II, 315; Carringtor T. 
Marshall, ed. A History of the Courts and Law- 
= of Ohio (1934), III, 850; Lloyd Lewis, Sher- 

: Fighting Prophet (1982), p. 30. But = 
see aay ae C. Hockett, “Thomas Corwin,” in 
Dicti of American Biography IV, 458: “His 
brilliant satire seldom left a sting.” This con- 
clusion was probably based upon the testimony 
of Judge George |. Smith, in Western Star (Leb- 
anon), Jan. 4, 1866. 
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ance. At a speech in Syracuse, for exam- 
ple, Corwin was confronted with a dele- 
gation of political opponents from 
Buffalo who heckled him with shouts of 
“Louder! Louder!” When the meeting 
was on the verge of confusion Corwin 
could stand it no longer. He threw one 
hand up in a menacing gesture that 
caught attention and lashed out: 

When the Angel Gabriel shall stand with one 
foot on the land and one foot on the sea and 
with trumpet of doom shall proclaim that time 
shall be no more, some God-forsaken fool from 
Buffalo will stand up and cry “Louder!” 
The crowd laughed the hecklers out of 
the meeting and Corwin continued in 
peace; he had amused Syracuse but 
alienated Buffalo.** 

It was inevitable that Corwin be 
compared with the storyteller from 
Illinois. Lincoln tacitly admitted his 
knowledge of Joe Miller and called him- 
self “a retail dealer” in jokes,** but 
“Corwin’s stories were differently told,” 
wrote General William Schouler, “and 
were in themselves different from those 
of President Lincoln. Corwin appeared 
to make his up as the occasion presented 
itself. President Lincoln appeared to 
have his stories ready at hand, of all 
sorts, to be used as he wanted them.”5 

When Corwin appeared in the House 
and later in the Senate he carried his 
taste for humor with him; it marked all 
of his speeches there, even those with the 
most serious purpose. A few of them, 
such as his “Reply to General Crary,” 
were acknowledged masterpieces of 
humor, rarely, if ever, excelled, in the 
opinion of Horace Greeley.** And a 
contemporary political reporter wrote 
that Corwin usually “effected his pur- 
poses by the use of sarcasm and illustra- 
tive anecdotes which were such resistless 


23 Based on an account by E. D. Allen, in 
Lewis, op. cit., p. 30. 

24 Blair, op. cit., p. 139. 

25 “Political and Personal Recollections,” Bos- 
ton Journal, March 18, 1870. 

26 Recollections of a Busy Life (1868), p. 132. 


weapons in his hands. His sarcastic 
powers made him when in Congress the 
terror of all the younger members,” 
When his opponents were stuffy or cut 
comic antics Corwin could not hold 
back; indeed, “it appeared as if he 
delighted and sought opportunities to 
indulge in witty or scorching remarks 
to bring forth the guffaws. . . .”** Champ 
Clark, who made a study of humorous 
speaking, concluded that in the House 
there had been but “six humorists of the 
first order: Abraham Lincoln, Thomas 
Corwin, Samuel Sullivan Cox, James 
Proctor Scott, ‘Private’ John Allen, of 
Mississippi, and Frank Cushman, of 
Tennessee.”’?* 


In his social conversation, too, Corwin 
sparkled with brisk wit and humor. 
Rutherford B. Hayes, John Sherman, 
Oliver H. Smith, Henry B. Stanton, and 
Garrett Davis were but a few of his 
Washington contemporaries who paid 


tribute to Corwin’s popularity as a par- 
lor humorist. He was, Shanks concluded, 
“a delightful companion socially. His 
magnetic influence was not less strongly 
and strangely felt at the fireside and 
social board than on the rostrum — in 


fact, the conversational was his most 
effective style on the stump, in the 
forum, or Halls of Congress.”*° And at 
least one of those who knew him well 
observed that when alone with one other 
person Corwin was sure to be glum, J 
rather than sparkling, but if a third 
person came along “he was another 
man,” exhibiting those “extravagances 
of his humor” which were apt to last out 
the night.** 

One special factor in Corwin’s speak- 
ing must be mentioned, the added ef- 


27 Shanks, op. cit., p. 81. 

28 Sargent, op. cit., II, 315. 

29 My Quarter Century of Politics (ig20), Il, 
185. 

30 Shanks, op. cit., p. 84. 

81 Addison P. Russell, Thomas Corwin: A 
Sketch (Cincinnati, 1882), pp. 44, 92. 
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fectiveness of his humor as a result of 
his gestures, facial expression, and 
wers of mimicry. A single account 
will illustrate the point. Rutherford B. 
Hayes, long an admirer of Corwin’s 
speaking ability,** told this story: 

I remember one speech which I heard him 
make during the great campaign in which Zach 
Taylor was elected, in this speech he iii- 
tated Zach Taylor, Martin Van Buren and 
Lewis Cass. At the start he spoke of the three 
by name, but as he went on he dropped the 
names, and by the mere mention of the voices 
and action of the men, and by throwing into 
his voice and gestures their well-known char- 
acteristics, he gave his ideas of them. 

When he spoke of Van Buren his voice be- 
came oily and he appeared to be the gentle- 
manly diplomatic politician. He made the first 
index finger of his right hand go up and 
down through the air, illustrating the gallop- 
ing of a fox, and without mentioning Van Bur- 
en's name that fox-like statesman was apparent 
to all. 

When speaking of Taylor he put on the fierce 
features and bluff tones of old Zach, and when 
he referred to Lewis Cass his appearance 
brought out the Whig idea of him as a money- 
lending grasping politician. About this time 
there had been a story published concerning 
Cass which stated that while he was civil 
governor of the Northwest Territory he had 
taken a poor woman's cow because she could 
not pay her taxes. Corwin brought out the 
idea by making his hand move in and out 
like the running of a cow, and when he spoke 
of Cass his face was the personification of 
that of the ideal Shylock.33 


III 

This was Tom Corwin, by the almost 
unanimous testimony of his contem- 
poraries one of the greatest speakers of 
his time and a master of wit and re- 
partee. Yet there was probably never a 
speaker who so thoroughly disparaged 
his most effective weapon. Time and 
time again Corwin called his fame as a 
humorist “the bane of my life,” and 


82See Charles R. Williams, ed. Diary and 
Letters of Rutherford Burchard Hayes (Colum- 
bus, 1922), I, 513, 546. 

33In an interview with Frank G. Carpenter, 
c. 1893; Morrow MSS. 


warned his friends, “for God's sake, 
never cultivate the reputation of being 
a wit!”** As early as 1842 he gave this 
advice to young John Sherman; James 
A. Garfield heard it too, as did a grad- 
uating law class to which Corwin once 
spoke.** After hearing Donn Piatt, a 
promising young Ohio politician, tickle 
his listeners with humor, Corwin took 
him aside: 

Don't do it, my boy. You should remember 
the crowd always looks up to the ringmaster and 
down on the clown. It resents that which 
amuses. The clown is the more clever fellow of 
the two, but he is despised. If you would suc- 
ceed in life you must be solemn, solemn as an 


ass. All the great monuments of earth have 
been built over solemn asses.3¢ 


Even twenty years after his warning 
to Sherman to avoid wit in his public 
speeches, Corwin still regretted his in- 
ability to follow his own advice. In 1861 
Carl Schurz sought him out after his 
eloquent House speech as chairman of 


the Committee of Thirty-Three, urging 
the adoption of a last-minute compro- 
mise settlement with the South, and 
Corwin took the opportunity to admon- 
ish the young man: 


1 want to say something personal to you. 
At Allegheny City I heard you speak, and I 
noticed that you can crack a joke and make 
people laugh if you try. I want to say to 
you, young man, if you have any such faculty, 
don’t cultivate it. I know how great the temp- 
tation is; I have yielded to it. One of the most 
dangerous things to a public man is to become 
known as a jester. 

Peop'e will go to hear such a man, and then 
they will be disappointed if he talks to them 
seriousl}. They will hardly listen to the best 
things he offers them. They will want to hear 
the buffoon, and are dissatisfied if the buffoon 
talks sober sense. That has been my lot—look at 


84 To David Allen, for example; see Western 
Star (Lebanon), June 28, 1902. 

85 Sherman, Recollections (Chicago, 1895), pp. 
62-63; Josiah Morrow, Life and Speeches of 
Thomas Corwin (Cincinnati, 1896), pp. 89-90; 
Clark, op. cit., II, 186. 

36 Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio 
(Columbus, 1888), III, 442. 
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my career. I am an old man now. There has 
always been a great deal more in Tom Corwin 
than he got credit for! But he did not get 
credit because it was always expected that Tom 
Corwin could make people laugh. I do not 
know but they expected jokes from me in the 
House today. That has been my curse. I 
have long felt it, but then it was too late to 
get rid of the old reputation and to build up 
a new one. Take my example as a warning.37 


How right was Corwin in his judg- 
ment of the effect upon his career of 
his use of humor? Would history have 
hailed his name had he been able to 
curb his love of wit and satire? Probably 
not, for Corwin’s disparagement of his 
humor was at least in part a rational- 
ization for another and more fundamen- 
tal fact. Perhaps more than any other 
American politician before William 


Jennings Bryan, Tom Corwin was guilty 
of advocating the right causes at the 
wrong times in history. He might have 
been elected president in 1848 (he had 
been one of the leading Whig candidates 


in the winter of 1846-47) but for his 
vigourous attack in the Senate upon the 
doctrine of Manifest Destiny and the 
war against Mexico; one editor called it 
“the most violent anathema which we 
have yet seen hurled against the honesty, 
the good faith, and the rectitude of the 
American government. . . .”%* It was 
little consolation that William Seward 
was later to say that in his position 
Corwin had better served the cause of 
humanity by refusing to support his 


87 Reminiscences (1907), Il, 215. 
88 Daily Union (Washington, D. C.), Feb. 2, 


1847. 


country.*® In his attempt to assume the 
role of a statesman in 1847 Corwin laid 
aside the political acumen which might 
have warned him that no man can 
create and lead an overt opposition to 
his nation’s wars without paying a great 
price. The history of the Tories of 1776 
and the “Blue Light” Federalists of 1812 
should have told him that. 

Even in his powerful polemic against 
the Mexican War, the most significant 
speech of his career, among Corwin’s 
most effective weapons were the broad. 
sword of humor, the rapier of stinging 
satire, and the dagger thrust of invective. 
One reporter thought it both “a vituper- 
ative and comical speech;” another re- 
ported that Corwin fought against the 
war “for three mortal long hours as 
violently as our army fought the Mexi- 
cans at Monterey. He made lots of fun 
to boot; for the Senate and galleries were 
grinning at his drollery during the whole 
time.’’*° No matter how serious the issue 
or solemn the occasion, Corwin could 
not hold back a jest or a gibe. And from 
the standpoint of popular appeal his 
advocacy was undoubtedly the more 
effective for his ready use of wit and 
humor. If history has marked Tom 
Corwin down only as the champion of 
a lost and almost forgotten cause per- 
haps it was the issue which defeated 
him, not the weapons with which he 
fought. 

39 Speech reported in New York Times, Dec. 
Cleland Times, Feb. 24, 1847; Ohio States 


man (Columbus), Feb. 15, 1847. See also Sar 
gent, op. cit., II, 313. 





SHERIDAN’S SPEECH ON MRS. FITZHERBERT 


LOREN D. REID 
University of Missouri 


SPEAKER should not distort the 

principles of rhetoric by using the 
same speech to persuade his listeners to 
draw opposite conclusions. Unless he 
wishes to take a purely expository posi- 
tion, he should either affirm or deny. He 
should not do both. If he is for war, he 
should not be for peace. If he is for high 
imposts, he should not be for low. If 
he is for Hastings, he should not be 
against him. 

In the dark closets of rhetorical his- 
tory, however, are notorious examples 
of straddle speeches wherein the orator, 
flouting the moral principles of public 
discourse, attempts to draw opposite 
conclusions within the same speech. One 
of these is the speech of Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan on May 4, 1787, on behalf 
of Mrs. Maria Anne Fitzherbert, the 
quasimorganatic wife of the Prince of 
Wales. It is not a long speech. It oc- 
cupies only a column in the Parliamen- 
tary History. It created no great sensa- 
tion when it was delivered. Yet nearly 
all biographers of Sheridan have given 
careful attention to the circumstances of 
the speech. For more than half a cen- 
tury, London circles speculated about 
the incident, and about the purpose and 
meaning of Sheridan’s words.* 


I 
At the time Sheridan made the 
speech, he enjoyed a considerable repu- 
tation as a powerful and compelling 


1Says Shane Leslie: “No Memoir or Letters 
or Biography of the last decade of the eigh- 
teenth century or of the Regency but dropped 
some allusion or hint or query.”—Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert (London, 1939), p. x. See also, besides 
other references to be cited, Lord Holland, 
Memoirs of the Whig Party During My Time 
(London, 1854), and The Diaries of Sylvester 
Douglas, Lord Glenbervie, ed. by Francis Bick- 
ley (London, 1928). 


orator. The point is important to re- 
member, as the subtleties and complex- 
ities of the Fitzherbert incident would 
have no doubt overwhelmed anyone 
who was fearful of being able to compel 
a respectful hearing. Much of Sheridan's 
reputation came from his speech in be- 
half of two other women, the Begums 
(Princesses) of Oude. This magnificent 
speech of five hours and forty minutes 
was a devastating attack upon Hastings’ 
conduct of Indian affairs.* It was this 
speech which Pitt, Windham, Elliot, 
Chatham, Fox, and others described as 
possibly the greatest ever delivered in 
Parliament.* Sheridan's eloquence on 
this occasion was so overpowering that 
the House of Commons adjourned after 
only a brief discussion, the members 
feeling that they could not vote on so 
important a question while still under 
the orator’s spell. During the weeks that 
followed the House voted to indict 
Hastings, and then turned its attention 
to the treaty of commerce with France, 
the state of trade with Portugal, the 
regulation of lotteries, and the test and 


2 The speech was delivered on February 7, 
1787, about three months before the Fitzherbert 
speech. It is reported in the Parliamentary 
History (London, 1816), XXVI, 274-294. 

8See the Parliamentary History, XXVI, 304; 
W. Fraser Rae, Sheridan (London, 1896), II, 60; 
Historical Manuscripts Commission Reports 
(Rutland MSS), XIV, Appendix, 369. Sichel 
concludes: “Nobody could talk of anything but 
Sheridan's speech about the Begums of Oude.” 
—Sheridan (Boston, 1909), II, 128. An illustrous 
tribute to the speech has been paid by Fox. In 
the evening of his career, looking back over a 
lifetime of parliamentary debate, Fox told his 
nephew, Lord Holland, that “Sheridan's speech 
on the Begums in the House of Commons was 
the best ever delivered in Parliament.” Holland 
thought that Fox himself had done as well, but 
Fox declared, “I don’t mean to say that I could 
not speak as well as Sheridan, but I never made 
such a as that."—The Greville Diary 
(London, 1927), I, 41. 
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corporation acts. It next took up a 
domestic problem of a highly delicate 
nature: the embarrassing predicament 
of his royal highness, the Prince of 
Wales. 


The _ irresolute and _ irresponsible 
Prince had been a constant worry to the 
royal household on two counts—first, 
financial extravagance, and _ second, 
complicating entanglements with beau- 
tiful women. The interlude with the 
lovely “Perdita” Robinson is typical of 
both. This affair was settled for some 
five thousand pounds, Fox handling the 
sordid details with a sure touch and 
taking Perdita himself as his own com- 
mission. The relationship with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, an attractive Catholic 
widow six years older than he, occupied 
a much longer and more detailed chap- 
ter in the Prince’s life. He fell violently 
in love with her; on her part she liked 
him, but would have nothing to do with 
him unless he married her. His long 
letters, his tears and entreaties, even his 
threats of suicide, would not move her; 
marriage it had to be. 


The Prince would have married her 
not unwillingly, except for the formid- 
able difficulties presented by two Eng- 
lish laws. One was the Act of Settlement 
of 1689, providing that any one who 
wedded a Catholic would forfeit all 
rights to the throne. The Prince might 
have made this sacrifice, but a second 
law complicated the problem: the Royal 
Marriage Act of 1772, forbidding any 
member of the royal household under 
twenty-five years of age to marry with- 
out the King's consent. There was no 
way to surmount this obstacle. The 
Prince, being under twenty-five, could 
not marry at all without the consent of 
the King, and the King would not allow 
his son to marry a commoner, especially 
one whose religion would keep him 
from the succession. Yet Catholic or no 


Catholic, throne or no throne, the Prince 
could not live without Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
She appreciated all the complexities of 
his position, but her moral and religious 
principles were high, and she wanted 
the formalities observed. She was will- 
ing to keep the marriage a secret, but 
she continued to insist upon a marriage. 


The Prince finally devised an appar- 
ent solution to his problem by arranging 
a somewhat ambiguous ceremony, the 
details of which have long interested 
biographers. This ceremony, held on 
December 15, 1785, was solemn enough 
to satisfy Mrs. Fitzherbert, and the fact 
that it failed to comply with English 
law did not at the moment worry the 
Prince. In the months that followed the 
two were seen together so continually 
that Londoners began to gossip about 
their marital status. No one particularly 
objected to the Prince having a Catholic 
mistress, but gradually ugly rumors 
began to circulate that he had actually 
married her. These rumors, entwined 
with the perennial comments about the 
Prince’s financial extravagance, caused 
repercussions in the highest social and 
political circles. 

The matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the House of Commons on April 
20, 1787, in a peculiarly oblique fashion. 
That day Alderman Newnham an- 
nounced his intention to offer a motion, 
a fortnight hence, inquiring into the 
embarrassing situation of the Prince of 
Wales. Newnham’s laconic statement 
aroused tremendous curiosity. Would 
the proposed motion limit itself to the 
Prince’s finances, inviting a discussion 
of ways of increasing his allowance so 
that he could make repairs to his house, 
keep up his personal retinue, and liqui- 
date his debts, or was it simply an 
entering wedge for the discussion of 
more delicate topics? On the following 


4 Parliamentary History, XXVI, 1009-1010. 
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Tuesday, Pitt asked Newnham to en- 
lighten the House as to precisely what 
he proposed to investigate, and Newn- 
ham replied that he had the Prince's 
financial situation in mind. Speculation 
still would not down, and three days 
later the question was renewed. On 
Friday a persistent Devonshire Tory, 
John Rolle, commented that the ques- 
tion had extremely grave implications, 
and in reality involved “our Constitu- 
tion in church and state.”* By now the 
cat was out of the bag. The question 
which alone involved church and state 
was the marital status of the Prince and 
his Catholic friend. 


Next Monday, Fox sought to clear 
the air. He emphatically stated that the 
Prince was willing to answer the most 
pointed questions about his financial 
condition. He went on to say that so far 
as the “other circumstance . . . so full 
of danger to the church and state” was 
concerned, the Prince was equally ready 
to submit to inquiry. Some of the mem- 
bers, however, had been so impressed by 
the persistent rumors of a marriage 
ceremony that they wanted reassurance 
on that specific point. Fox felt that he 
was in a position to deny the marriage. 
As early as December 10, 1785, he had 
written a long letter imploring the 
Prince not to marry Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
pointing out all of the constitutional 
difficulties. The Prince categorically 
replied by return mail that no basis 
whatever existed for the rumors of his 
supposed marriage.* Some months later, 
when the rumors began to accelerate, 
Fox again confronted the Prince with 
them, and was met with such comments 
as “pooh,” “nonsense,” “ridiculous.”* 
Fox therefore was confident that no 


5 Ibid., XXVI, 1049. 

® Memorials and Correspondence of Charles 
James Fox, ed. by Lord John Russell (Phila- 
delphia, 1853), I, 227-231. 

*The Croker Papers, ed. by Louis Jennings 
(New York, 1884), I, 292. 


marriage had occurred, and on the floor 
of the House denied flatly that the 
“other circumstance” could have hap- 
pened, either in point of fact or in point 
of law—that no marriage of any kind had 
taken place. Finally, he declared that 
he spoke from direct authority—i. ¢., 
from that of the Prince himself.* 


As matters turned out, Fox's blunt 
comments aggravated the situation. Ob- 
viously, his speech put Mrs. Fitzherbert 
in a most unhappy situation. Moreover, 
his denial of the marriage was quickly 
met in the coffee houses with equally 
positive assertions that a formal cere- 
mony had actually taken place, so that 
the Prince’s position was not particularly 
strengthened. For the time being, how- 
ever, the Prince felt relieved. At mid- 
night that day he wrote that he “felt 
comfortable” about the affair.° He did 
not feel so comfortable the next morning 
when he faced Mrs. Fitzherbert. To her 
he pretended to have had nothing to do 
with Fox’s speech, saying: “Only con- 
ceive, Maria, what Fox did yesterday. 
He went down to the House and denied 
that you and I were man and wife. Did 
you ever hear of such a thing?’’?® Mrs. 
Fitzherbert was shocked by the news. 
Later she told Sir Philip Francis that 
Fox had rolled her in the kennel like 
a street-walker. The Prince assured her 
that Fox had acted without authority. 
He sent for Grey, confessed the marriage, 
said Fox had gone too far, and asked 
Grey to smooth it over. Grey refused, 
and the Prince declared, “Well, if no- 
body else will, Sheridan must.”** 


8 Parliamentary History, XXVI, 1070. 

® Memorials and Correspondence of Charles 
James Fox, Ul, 2 

10 W. H. Wilkins, Mrs. Fitzherbert and George 
IV (London, 1914), p. 140. 

11 [bid., p. 141. See also Memorials and Cor- 
respondence of Charles James Fox, Il, 234, 235; 
Lord Holland, Memorials of the Whig Party 
During My Time, 1, 205; Charles Langdale, 
Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert (London, 1856), 
Pp. 29. 
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Sheridan called that same morning 
and found Mrs. Fitzherbert in “an agony 
of tears.”** She told him she “was like 
a dog with a log tied round its neck, and 
they must protect her.’** He assured her 
that Fox was misreported, and that he, 
Sheridan, would take “the earliest op- 
portunity of correcting any impression 
which might be used to her prejudice.”** 
As he left that morning he must have 
begun mentally to review the perplex- 
ities of correcting all of the impressions 
that were floating around. Obviously, he 
must somehow say that a marriage had 
taken place, in order to salvage the good 
name of a beautiful and _ intelligent 
woman, and restore domestic tranquillity 
to the Prince. Equally obviously, he 
must declare that no marriage had taken 
place, in order to save England the 
internal strife that would follow should 
the Prince’s succession to the throne be 
invalidated. In one speech, he must both 
affirm and deny. “Of all the arts, rhe- 
toric and dialectic alone prove oppo- 
sites.” 


One can profitably conjecture, with 
Sheridan, upon the available means of 
persuasion. 


Would a frank recital of the facts, an 
honest but gracious presentation of the 
dilemma, rescue the embarrassing situ- 
ation? Could one successfully argue that 
the laws regulating royal marriages were 
outmoded and should be overlooked in 
the face of extenuating circumstances? 
Obviously not; the situation involved 
grave questions of honor and integrity. 
To cast a shadow upon Mrs. Fitzherb- 
ert’s situation, or to suggest that the 
Prince had not been entirely frank, 
would defeat the purpose of making the 
speech. Moreover, to urge repeal or 
amendment of the law of the land would 


12 The Croker Papers, 1, 293. 
13 Wilkins, op. cit., p. 129. 
14 The Croker Papers, 1, 293. 


revive the old bitterness between Cath. 
olic and Protestant. 

Would it be possible to present the 
facts somewhat indirectly or obliquely? 
Was there any evidence for suggesting 
that Fox “misunderstood” the status of 
the Prince’s marriage, or that the Prince 
“did not realize” that the wedding cere. 
mony had certain constitutional irreg. 
ularities, or that he had “overlooked” 
the great statutes of 1689 and 1772? By 
the time all these errors of judgment had 
been heaped upon the heads of the prin. 
cipals, their situation would have been 
past retrieving. 

Would any sort of humorous presenta. 
tion resolve the dilemma? The atmos. 
phere was far too grim; the question in- 
volved “our Constitution in church and 
state”; the issues were described as 
“menacing.” 


All of these speculations heighten 
appreciation of the ingenuity and the 
simplicity of the plan Sheridan actually 
adopted. 

II 


When the House convened on that 
May 4, with more than four hundred 
members present, Alderman Newnham 
took the floor and briefly announced 
that he would not present his motion 
inquiring into the debts of his royal 
highness. Over the week end an agree- 
ment had been reached concerning ways 
of financing the Prince’s obligations. 

Some of the contemporary accounts 
indicate that this announcement caused 
“general joy,” but an examination of 
the parliamentary record gives the 
strong impression of a dangerous under- 
current of perplexity and dissatisfaction. 
Pitt commented that Newnham’s motion 
had never been necessary, and that he 
was glad he and the worthy alderman 
were at last of the same opinion. This 
statement led Rolle to threaten to de- 
nounce the terms of the agreement, if 
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he should later learn that they were 
humiliating to the country; and it pro- 
yoked Fox into retaliating that the 
motion should have been made, and 
that “subsequent acts” would prove 
whether or not it had been necessary. 


These preliminary sallies led to a 
further display of ruffled temper by 
Pitt, Fox, and Rolle. Pitt repeated that 
the motion was never necessary, and 
made veiled assertions about the “terms” 
and the “substantial acts.” Rolle re- 
echoed his threat to denounce the terms, 
if dishonorable. Pitt praised the King 
for his uniform and consistent behavior, 
as if to give to the King all credit for 
working out a satisfactory settlement; 
Fox praised the Prince for his equally 
uniform and consistent behavior. At 
this point Pitt showed some sign of 
wanting to terminate the discussion, but 
Sheridan could not let the meeting ad- 
journ without making his speech. The 
situation, if anything, was even more 
ticklish than before, since Sheridan now 
had to bring the dilemma of the Prince’s 
marriage before the House in order that 
he might dodge it or resolve it. 


Sheridan’s first words were highly 
conciliatory: he joined with Pitt in ex- 
pressing the hope that the conversation 
would not be prolonged. The available 
texts of his speech are fragmentary, and 
no critic should attach much importance 
to single words or phrases, but the word 
“conversation,” if Sheridan used it, is 
an understatement for what might have 
been called a “discussion” or perhaps 
even an “altercation.” He went on to 
assure his listeners that he was positive 
that the conversation would not end in 
serious differences of opinion; he was 
sure that “upon that day there existed 
but one feeling, and one sentiment in the 
House—that of a heart-felt satisfaction 
at the auspicious conclusion to which 
the business was understood to be 


brought.”** The conciliatory mood was 
not accidental, for he went on to insist 
that members should not argue as to 
whether the King and his ministers, or 
the Prince and his advisers, should re- 
ceive principal credit for the successful 
outcome of the negotiations. So far as 
Sheridan was concerned, let the King 
and his ministers have the credit, but 
let every one remember that throughout 
the Prince acted with good judgment 
and good sense. Perhaps these opening 
words—and the eloquent way in which 
they were uttered, for we are told that 
Sheridan spoke with great feeling—tend- 
ed to allay the hostility that Pitt, Fox, 
and Rolle had stirred up. 

Sheridan then moved directly to the 
first of the two tasks before him: to 
create good will for the Prince. By a 
neat transition, he swiftly went from the 
consideration of the Prince’s finances to 
a discussion of his general behavior. 
“Though his Royal Highness felt the 
most perfect satisfaction at the prospect 
before him,” said Sheridan, “. . . he was 
convinced that the idea of relief from 
pecuniary embarrassment . . . had the 
least share.” The Prince, let it be re- 
membered, had offered to answer ques- 
tions of any sort about his conduct: 
“yet did he also desire it to be distinctly 
remembered, that no attempt had at any 
time been made to screen any part of 
his conduct, actions, or situation, from 
their view; and that he had even offered 
to answer himself any question which 
could be put to him.” That fact was 
literally true. Fox, in his speech of 
April 30, which the members no doubt 
recalled, had clearly said that the Prince 
was willing to answer questions, 

With the next sentence, Sheridan 
reached a high level of adroitness: “That 

15 Unless otherwise indicated, the text quoted 
is that of the Parliamentary History, XXVI, 
1079-1080. See also the versions in Sheridan's 


Speeches (London, 1816; another edition, Lon- 
don, 1842). 
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no such idea had been pursued, and that 
no such inquiry had been adopted, was a 
point which did credit to the decorum, 
the feelings, and the dignity of Parlia- 
ment.’” The psychology was that of in- 
direct suggestion. If it was decorous, 
sensible, and dignified to refuse to ques- 
tion the Prince two weeks ago, it is 
certainly decorous, sensible, and digni- 
fied to refuse to do so now. 


By such statements as these, Sheridan 
deftly blended the moral and financial 
elements of the Prince’s situation, as if 
to say that the settlement of the debts 
somehow forgave the illegal marriage. 
Sheridan did not linger over the Prince’s 
offer to stand an investigation, and, more 
significantly, did not renew the offer. 
Instead, he went on to congratulate 
Parliament for its decorum in not ac- 
cepting such a proposal. Those who 
respected the dignity of Parliament 
would drop the marriage business, and 
match the Prince’s gentlemanly offer 


to answer questions with an equally 
gentlemanly refusal to ask them. 

What Sheridan did not say in this 
speech is equally important with what 
he did. Sheridan neither affirmed nor 
denied that the Prince had married Mrs. 


Fitzherbert. He omitted all reference 
to the marriage. The extant texts are 
silent about the marriage ceremony. 
Years later the Prince himself said that 
in many readings of the speech he could 
find no confirmation of any marriage.*® 
Sheridan launched his appeal at pro- 
bably the highest available level: the 
fairness and the gallantry of his listeners. 
No doubt they were sufficiently respon- 
sive to an appeal to their gentlemanly 
instincts to be willing to overlook mere 
matters of legality or even merer matters 
of woman’s virtue. 


16 The Croker Papers, 1, 293. He told Croker 
in 1825 that he “never could discover .. . any 
confirmation of that absurd story of my sup- 


posed marriage.” 


With this task completed, Sheridan 
turned to the second, complementary, 
problem of restoring the good name of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. His handling of this 
fragile situation was highly tactful. The 
exact language he used has escaped us, 
but it must have greatly intrigued the 
fancy of the various individuals who 
reported the speech. One can imagine 
the hurried note-taking that went on, 
and later the mental effort of each re. 
porter to reconstruct Sheridan's words, 
as shown by the following versions: 


The Parliamentary History says: 

He concluded with paying a delicate and 
judicious compliment to the lady to whom it 
was supposed some late parliamentary allusions 
had been pointed, affirming, that ignorance and 
vulgar folly alone could have persevered in 
attempting to detract from a character, upon 
which the truth could fix no just reproach, and 
which was in reality entitled to the truest and 
most general respect.17 

This version appears in the 1816 
edition of Sheridan’s Speeches: 

There was another Person entitled in every 
honourable and delicate mind to the same 
attention, whom he would not otherwise at- 
tempt to describe, or allude to, but by saying 
it was a name which malice or ignorance 
alone could attempt to injure, and whose con- 
duct and character claimed, and were entitled 
to, the truest respect.18 

The 1842 edition of Sheridan's 
Speeches has a slight variation in the 
latter part of the passage: 

. or allude to, except that ignorance or 
vulgar malice alone could have persevered in 
attempting to injure one on whose conduct 
truth could fix no just reproach, and whose 
character claimed, and was entitled to, the 
truest and most general respect.1® 

The reporter for the London Chroni- 
cle summarized the passage as follows: 

He then, with great feeling, adverted to 
the cruel insinuations which might possibly 
have wounded the feelings of another person, 
whom every delicate and honourable mind must 
wish to shield from unmerited suspicion, what 


17 XXVI, 1080. 
18], 380. 
19], 310. 
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ever conclusion malice or ignorance might 
presume to draw; it was only from the pre- 
judiced and uninformed that the conduct and 
character of the person he alluded to could 
fail to meet with the truest and sincerest re- 


20 


spect. 
The reporter for the Gentleman’s 


Magazine edited his account as follows: 


Mr. Sheridan . . . with great feeling observed 
wpon those cruel insinuations which had been 
thrown out. during the agitation of his sub- 
ject, tending to wound the feelings of another 
person, whom every mind, tinctured with hon- 
or and delicacy, would wish to shield from 
obloquy and injurious suspicions; and to whom 
every praise, which the finest and most valu- 
able qualities of the heart could claim, was 
unquestionably due.21 

On the basis of these five texts, these 
conclusions may be drawn as to what 
Sheridan actually said: 

1. Sheridan did not mention Mrs. 
Fitzherbert by name, but referred to her 
as “another person.” 

2. He made pointed reference to the 
attacks upon her character. Those who 
launched such attacks were motivated 
by “ignorance,” “malice,” and “folly.” 
Note the recurrence of these terms in 
the first four texts quoted: “ignorance 
and vulgar folly,” “malice or ignorance,” 
“ignorance or vulgar malice,” “malice or 
ignorance.” 

3. He used the idea of “delicate” or 
“delicacy.” In the first text, he is said 
to have paid a “delicate” compliment; 
in the next three texts, those of “honor- 
able and delicate” mind (or “delicate 
and honorable” mind) (or mind “tinc- 
tured with honor and delicacy’) are 
referred to. 

4. He concluded in high praise of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. This conclusion very 
probably contained the idea that she, 
or her name, or character, was entitled 
to respect. Note the phrases: “truest and 

20LXI, no. 4751 (May 3-May 5, 1787), 426. 

21LVII (December, 1787), 1087. This version 


is apparently a second-hand rewriting of the 
version appearing in the Chronicle or elsewhere. 


most general respect,” “truest respect,” 
“truest and sincerest respect.” 


The listener might draw from this 
speech almost any conclusion he wished. 
It is thus an excellent example of rhe- 
toric in the worst sense of the term. If 
the listener were a man of honor and 
also a friend of the Prince, he might 
mentally summarize Sheridan’s speech as 
follows: “The Prince has shown such 
sound judgment, such openness of char- 
acter, and such willingness to stand in- 
vestigation, that he certainly could not 
have committed the foolish act of 
actually marrying a Catholic.” And if he 
were a man of honor and also a friend 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s, he would focus 
upon the reverse side of the coin of 
Sheridan's argument, and _ conclude: 
“Mrs. Fitzherbert is a lady of such high 
moral standard, and one who is entitled 
to such general respect, that her part in 
this business must be beyond all re- 
proach.” 

Sheridan’s modes of persuasion were 
not logical, but emotional. The appeal 
was to those who appreciated gallant in- 
stincts and gentlemanly conduct. He 
solved his rhetorical problem by putting 
his listeners into such a friendly frame 
of mind that no one would want to 
carry the Prince’s dilemma to its logical 
contradictions. 


Nobody was fooled by the day's busi- 
ness. Pulteney wrote the Duke of Rut- 
land: “Sheridan . .. [said] today in 
the House her situation was truly respec- 
table, at which every one smiled.”* 
Malone wrote, somewhat ironically: 
“The best of all was Sheridan’s very 
gravely saying in the House, when the 
whole business was over, that he was 
sure it was impossible this lady could 
suffer in the smallest degree in the mind 
of any one of sentiment, delicacy, and 


22 Historical Manuscripts Commission Reports 
(Rutland MSS), XIV, Appendix 1, 387. 
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honour!”** Members smiled at Sher- 
idan’s words, but they kept their seats. 
And to keep one’s seat at that particular 
moment indicated that one had been 
persuaded (entirely without logic?) to 
ignore the statutes of 1689 and 1772 with 
their deeply-rooted implications for both 
the church and the constitution. Keep- 
ing one’s seat probably also indicated 
that one’s primary concern was for the 
Prince rather than for Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
sensitivities. 
III 


The incident had several outcomes, all 
interesting. 

For a time, Mrs. Fitzherbert’s position 
in society was enhanced. Edmond 
Malone, puzzled to know “what rules 
the ladies govern themselves by,” noted 
that she “queens it as much as ever.’’*4 
Tories and Whigs, Catholics and 
Protestants surrounded her. Some 


thought the predicament invested her 
with a new glamor; others sympathized 


because they felt she was being perse- 
cuted by church and state. That she 
should be received more than ever struck 
the Archbishop of Canterbury as being 
“very odd.”*> Her situation indeed de- 
served sympathy, for though she was 
given a passing respectability by Sher- 
idan, the pressure of politics later drove 
the Prince to make a formal marriage 
with some one else. 

The Prince’s financial situation was 


23 Jbid., XIII, Appendix 1, 53. 

24 Letter to Charlemont, June 9, 1787. Idem. 

25 Wilkins, op. cit., I, 143. In 1802 Mrs. 
Armistead suffered the same experience; when 
Fox announced their marriage, many dropped 
her who had received her when she was in 
the more exalted position of being his mistress. 


greatly improved. Later in the month 
the King gave him £10,000 from the 
Civil List, and the faithful Commons 
voted £221,000 to pay his debts and 
to complete Carlton House.** Of even 
greater importance to him was the fact 
that Sheridan’s speech forestalled pos. 
sible exposure of his illegal marriage. 

Sheridan's part in the business was 
not universally praised. Malone's ironic 
comment has already been quoted; and 
Pulteney wrote that Sheridan acted 
“foolishly.”?" The Prince looked upon 
it as mere gallantry.** 


If Sheridan’s speech is only a gallant 
impulse, it is perhaps the most conspic. 
uous example of gallantry in British 
oratory. Sheridan’s audacity is also 
praiseworthy. Pitt did little to help the 
Prince; Fox, after his fateful initial 
attempt, could do nothing; and Grey 
refused point blank. Aside from his 
gallantry and audacity, the significant 
conclusion is that Sheridan’s rhetorical 
ambidexterity was largely responsible for 
averting an unpleasant internal situ 
ation. The powerful anti-Catholic forces 
then existing in England would have 
taken very seriously the facts of the 
Prince’s marriage. The events leading up 
to the abdication of Edward VIII in 
1936 are grimly remindful that personal 
matters can shake a throne. Sheridan's 
speech of May 4, perhaps foolish, pro- 
bably inspired by gallantry, but certain 
ly persuasive, materially helped to avoid 
a similar crisis in 1787. 

26 Parliamentary History, XXVI, 1207, 1210. 

27 Historical Manuscripts Commission Re 


ports, XIV, Appendix 1, 387. 
28 The Croker Papers, 1, 293. 





A CENTURY AND A THIRD OF SPEECH TRAINING AT 
HAMILTON COLLEGE 


WILLARD B. MARSH 
Hamilton College 


HARTERED on May 26, 1812, 

Hamilton College is the third old- 
est liberal arts institution in New York 
State. It is antedated only by Columbia 
and Union. The College sprang from 
Hamilton Oneida Academy, founded in 
1793 by the wilderness missionary, 
Samuel Kirkland, who envisioned cul- 
tural benefits for the State from jointly 
educating sons of red men and of white 
settlers; only the latter proved amenable 
to such discipline. 

I 

From the outset the College has made 
room in its plan of instruction for exer- 
cises in the spoken word. It is recorded 
that even earlier, in Academy days, on 
October 11, 1809, a contest was held in 
the Clinton church with fourteen stu- 
dents competing in declamation. 

Laws of the College, enacted by the 
Board of Trustees in 1813, state that in 
freshman year “one student is required 
to declaim every day before his tutor 
and class. And to declaim in the chapel 
before the faculty and all the students, 
as often as it shall be thought proper by 
the faculty, taking into consideration 
the numbers in the classes.” In sopho- 
more year the requirement was “one 
composition in rotation and one decla- 
mation each day.” In junior year the 
requirement was increased: “English 
composition and declamation, with the 
addition of Forensic Disputation, on 
Wednesday of each week.” In the first 
term of senior year students engaged in 
Forensic Disputation twice each week 
at 4 o'clock P. M.; and in the second 
term Disputation was continued together 
with a study of Duncan’s Logic and 
“Locke on the Understanding, with the 


exhibition of arguments and sentences.” 
On September 13, 1814, the Trustees 
established prizes for excellence in 
public speaking. 

The earliest extant catalogs of the 
College are merely lists of trustees, 
faculty, and students. In the catalog 
published on December 1, 1823, how- 
ever, this statement appears at the end 
of course lists: “In all the classes there 
are stated and frequent exercises, in 
Composition and Declamation; and in 
Junior and Senior Classes, of Forensic 
Disputation also, before their instruc- 
tors.” For fifteen years this sentence was 
printed in each catalog, and for the 
year 1838-39 it was augmented thus: 
“On Wednesday and Saturday students 
attend public exercises in the Chapel 
of Declamation, Select’ Translations 
from the Classics, Original Essays, and 
specimens in Oratory.” 


II 


Early in the life of the College two 
literary societies, Phoenix and Union, 
were formed, to one of which every stu- 
dent was expected to belong. These 
organizations were active from 1812 to 
about 1850. They possessed growing 
libraries, elected officers, appointed 
critics, and held frequent debates and 
discussions of public affairs. Most boys 
who attended college in those early days 
intended to enter one of the “learned 
professions’—the ministry, law, medi- 
cine, or teaching. They were often told, 
and they believed, that they were to be 
leaders of their generation. 

What questions engaged the thinking, 
writing, and utterance of young men in 
these literary societies? They were heed- 
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ful of their world, its forces, needs, and 
problems. They debated such questions 
as these: Ought the United States to 
assist the Greeks in obtaining their in- 
dependence? Ought imprisonment for 
debt to be abolished? Would it be po- 
litic for the United States to give the 
Indians the rights of citizenship? Ought 
the Christian powers to join in extir- 
pating the Piratical powers of Barbary? 
Would it be proper for the United 
States government immediately to lib- 
erate the slaves? Ought representatives 
to be governed by the will of their con- 
stituents? 


But these boys were not always ser- 
ious; they had their lighter moments 
when they whetted their wits and power 
of invention on questions that would 
scarcely bear up under common tests of 
debatability: Is there any foundation 
for a belief in witches? Is it consistent 
with female modesty to sue for breach 
of promise? Is the state of matrimony 
preferable to the state of celibacy? Are 
females inferior to males in point of 
intellectual endowments? 

Two exercises gave every Hamilton 
man who completed the four-year course 
an especial sense of public appearance: 
the Commencement program, and Jun- 
ior Exhibition. It was accounted a priva- 
tion to be denied the privilege of speak- 
ing on these occasions. The depart- 
mental head personally coached and 
drilled each participant in these exer- 
cises. From 1815 until about 1885 
normally every senior spoke on the 
Commencement platform, and the pro- 
gram lasted throughout the day. 


Similarly, beginning in 1822 and con- 
tinuing until 1879, every Junior class 
held its annual “Exhibition,” usually in 
early April. Until 1850 every program 
began with an original Latin oration. 
In 1838 one participant gave his oration 
in Greek. Soon thereafter speeches in 


French and in German were presented, 
This practice was truly exhibitory, 
more a matter of sound than of 
sense to the audience, but young men 
have always liked stunts. After 180, 
all Junior “Ex.” speeches were given in 
English. In the early days these programs 
occupied the morning and the after. 
noon; later they filled the afternoon and 
evening. They were gorgeous affairs, 
enlivened with band music and beau. 
tified with garlands. To these high 
social events people flocked from Utica 
and neighboring villages, and admiring 
friends often brought bouquets for their 
favorite speakers. But to all this vernal 
beauty a common touch was added in 
1850, which in the later days of Junior 
“Ex.” became vulgar and even obscene, 
Burlesque programs lampooning the 
speakers were distributed for the merri- 
ment of the audience. In the late ‘6o's 
these high jinks were carried to such 
extremes of bad taste that they 
heartily condemned. Soon they 
partially cleansed and then discon 
tinued. 


To numerous collegians Junior “Ex.” 
was the crown of the course. It offered 
no prizes to dazzle eager aspirants; it 
occasioned no vain boasting over suc 
cesses; it saddened no hearts because of 
failure; it blasted no judges with curses; 
it disappointed no friends. It was 4 
“contest without an issue”—a contest for 
public approval. 


Ill 


Hamilton's good name for substantial 
training in speech was established over 
a period of forty-five years, from 184! 
to 1885, by three teachers of exceptional 


skill, diligence, and devotion: Henry 
Mandeville, 1841-49; Anson Judd 
Upson, 1845-70; and Henry Allyn Frink, 
1872-85. 

Professor Mandeville, a graduate of 
Union College in 1826 and of the New 
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Brunswick ‘Theological Seminary in 
1829, came to Hamilton College with 
much experience in writing and speak- 
ing. He assumed duties that had pre- 
viously been performed by the President 
of the College and other faculty mem- 
bers. He gave the Department a sense 
of form and integration. He wrote his 
system of reading and speaking, pub- 
lished in 1845, according to which the 
structure of the sentence should control 
its delivery. For fifty years Mandeville’s 
Elements of Reading and Oratory was a 
standard text in the first term of fresh- 
man year. 

In 1843 the faculty adopted this rule: 
“On Wednesday and Saturday of each 
week all students are required to attend 
public exercises in the Chapel, of de- 
clamations, select translations from the 
classics, and original essays and ora- 
tions.” These “rhetoricals,” so-called, 
were continued for nearly a hundred 
years and gave large opportunity for 
practice under criticism. For about forty 
years this was the procedure: on Wed- 
nesday noon of each week four freshmen, 
four sophomores, and four juniors gave 
declamations before the assembled col- 
lege; on Saturday noon of each week 
two from each lower class read essays, 
two juniors presented discussions, and 
two seniors gave orations. Thus each 
student appeared five or six times in 
each of his first three years. Audiences 
became critical and readily showed their 
approval of meritorious work, their dis- 
approval of bumptious and _ slipshod 
performance. In later years the Wednes- 
day meetings were used for declamation 
by the three lower classes, the Saturday 
meetings for junior discussions and 
senior orations. 

Mandeville’s enthusiasm was shared 
by his pupils and was transmitted to his 
successor, Anson Judd Upson, '43, who 
worked under and with Mandeville for 
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several years, and who headed the De- 
partment in 1849. 


Building on foundations firmly laid 
by his predecessor, Professor Upson en- 
larged and improved the work of his 
Department. He acclaimed the classifi- 
cations of Mandeville’s sentential system 
as basically sound because they led to 
conversational utterance. He deprecated 
the inflammatory style of speaking and 
taught in the earnest belief that oral 
communication is a powerful means of 
advancing good ideas. One of his 
friends and pupils, Professor Oren Root, 
Jr., of the mathematics department, said 
of Upson: “He used to best advantage 
all there was in him. He did not drill 
men to imitate him, but to express them- 
selves in the best fashion. He even taught 
men to speak better than he could.” 


Professor Upson and his successor 
served the College for a period of four 
decades that were ideally adapted to the 
stimulation and growth of rhetorical 
interests. The day of multifarious extra- 
curricular activities had not yet dawned. 
Organized athletics with time-consum- 
ing schedules and with all their captain- 
cies and managerships were as yet un- 
invented. House parties had not been 
devised. Collegians had time to write 
carefully for the Hamilton Literary 
Monthly and to compose thoughtful 
speeches for term use and for prize com- 
petition. Fraternities ministered to the 
social needs of their members, and did 
much more: they struggled with one 
another for scholastic honors and prize 
appointments. Older members labored 
with younger ones, coached them, 
drilled them, stimulated them to fever 
pitch. This was the Hamilton tradition 
until 1900 and later. 


In such an atmosphere, Upson, with 
his wide knowledge of English authors, 
his unusual gift of expression, his rare 
power of analysis, and his passion for 
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teaching, produced uncommon results. 
Trustees, alumni, and friends of the 
College came to hear the boys speak and 
usually pronounced them good. Utica 
newsmen attended all public speaking 
events and published critical judgment 
on the work of each participant. 


IV 


Endowment gifts for prizes in writing 
and speaking flowed to the College. The 
first of these was a fund of $1,000 begun 
in 1854 by the Hon. Aaron Clark, and 
later increased by Henry A. Clark, ’38, 
the interest to be used annually as a 
prize to a student excelling in original 
oratory. The competition was limited 
to members of the senior class. Each 
composition was restricted to 1,200 


words. The six competitors whose ora- 
tions, written on prescribed subjects, 
were adjudged by a committee of the 
faculty to be the best, were appointed 
to speak on the first Wednesday evening 


in June. The faculty sat as a board of 
judges and awarded the prize, taking 
into account thought, composition, 
style, and delivery. No effort was spared 
by the instructor to bring out the char- 
acteristic powers of each speaker and 
to ready him for the best performance 
of which he was capable. There is no 
gainsaying the cultural effect of this 
competition in the nineteenth century. 
In a rural college that was small, iso- 
lated, and poor in most things except 
natural beauty, Clark Prize stimulated 
boys to careful thinking, choice com- 
position, physical and mental poise, and 
refined utterance. Country lads were 
quickened to finer tastes and sympathies; 
to the gratification of their friends and 
fellows they often acquired a touch of 
urbanity. Whether properly or not, it 
was for fifty years and more accounted 
by many folk that to win Clark Prize 
was the first honor of the course. The 


latest competition, the 88th, was held 
in 1942. 

Of almost equal distinction wa 
appointment to prize debate. In 1866 
Charles C. Kingsley, ‘52, generously 
contributed to the endowment of the 
chair of Logic, Rhetoric, and Oratory 
and donated a fund for a new competi. 
tion in extemporaneous debate. The first 
Kingsley Prize Debate was held on July 
15, 1867, under the direction of the 
Kingsley Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory. From the senior class four men 
were chosen with the highest average in 
extemporaneous speaking during junior 
and senior years. The position of de. 
baters on the affirmative and the neg. 
ative was determined by lot in advanee; 
the order of speakers on each side was 
determined by lot just before the debate. 
(At a much later date this plan caused 
a quipping youth to remark: “Well, 
I've drawn the worst place on the wrong 
side of a rotten question.) Originally 
each contestant was called twice and 
was allowed time periods of 15 and 10 
minutes. Prizes of $70 and $30 wer 
awarded by a committee of three men, 
not members of the faculty. In 1872 six 
debaters were appointed and time per 
iods were reduced in length. In 193% 
the number of appointees again became 
four. To honor a college benefactor the 
name of the competition was changed 
in 1879 to be known as the McKinney 
Prize Debate. The latest exercise of this 
sort, the 75th, was held in 1943. 


Note should be taken of the so-called 
“winter orations” written by senior 
and submitted in February. In 186% 
Chancellor John V. S. L. Pruyn of the 
University of the State of New York 
endowed an annual prize for the student 
writing the best oration on “The Poli- 
tical Duties of Educated Young Men.” 
Likewise, in the same year, Franklin H. 
Head, ’56, donated $1,000 to provide 4 
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prize for the senior writing the best 
oration on a theme relating to Alex- 
ander Hamilton. In 1872 a friend of the 
College gave a fund for a yearly prize 
to the senior writing the best oration 
on a theme in Biblical science. When the 
Commencement program was shortened 
in the early ’go’s appointed speakers 
became the salutatorian, the winner of 
Clark Prize, the successful competitors 
for Pruyn, Head, and Kirkland prizes, 
and the valedictorian. 

Beginning in 1829 a declamation con- 
test, including freshman and sophomore 
speakers at first and later four appoint- 
ees from each of the three lower classes, 
was held on the evening before Com- 
mencement. Two prize awards of choice 
books were made to men adjudged to 
be the best speakers in each class group. 
Known as the Kingsley Prize Contest 
from 1866 until 1878, it later was named 
the McKinney Prize Contest. The latest 
competition of this kind, probably the 
114th, was held in 1943. 

After a brief interval from 1870 to 
1872, when Samuel D. Wilcox, ’66, 
headed the speech work, Professor 
Henry Allyn Frink, valedictorian of the 
Class of 1870, took charge of the De- 
partment. A pupil of Upson’s, he served 
it with equal competence, zeal, and 
devotion until 1885 when he was called 
to Amherst College. He was generally 
appreciated as a fine literary critic and 
coach of speaking. Foundation gifts for 
the McKinney prizes in debate and 
declamation were donated through his 
influence. He exerted himself not to 
teach a few students of rare natural gifts 
to become exceptional writers and 


speakers, but to bring the whole group 
to as high an average of cultured per- 
formance as four years of training would 
permit. 

In 1876 and 1877 intercollegiate con- 
tests, perhaps unique in the annals of 
such relations, were held in New York 
City. Some ten or twelve colleges, all 
larger than Hamilton, competed in 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, and original 
oratory. In early January, 1876, at the 
Academy of Music, Julien M. Elliot, 
76, the Hamilton representative, speak- 
ing on The Heroic Element in Modern 
Life won a unanimous decision from the 
judges who were William Cullen Bryant, 
Whitelaw Reid, and George William 
Curtis. The next year Frank F. Laird, 
‘77, Yepresented Hamilton with an 
oration on The Negro in American 
History and also won a unanimous decis- 
ion. It was then that a partisan re- 
marked: “We need but one more year 
to take out a patent right in the busi- 
ness.” For their success Elliot and Laird 
gave Professor Frink full credit and 
praise. 

V 

During its latest, as in its earliest, 
days Hamilton College has required four 
years of speech training, at present 
counting for 13 hours of credit. In 
curricular work extemporaneous speak- 
ing on public questions and on topics 
springing from various courses has pro- 
gressively replaced declamations, now 
restricted to the first semester of fresh- 
man year. For off-campus assignments 
the Department has steadily used the 
largest number of men compatible with 
competent representation. 





THE BASES OF WILLIAM E. BORAH’S SPEECH PREPARATION 


WALDO W. BRADEN 
Louisiana State University 


BY with his legislative and political 
career, William E. Borah, the famous 
senator from Idaho, left little direct 
testimony concerning his speech methods 
and his speech philosophy. Modestly he 
asserted that he had “no particular rule” 
worthy of attention. Nevertheless a 
study of his speaking practices reveals 
that he had some definite notions con- 
cerning oratory. Of these, his basic 
ideas on preparation are the concern of 
this paper. 
I 

Borah believed that the first qualifi- 
cation of the successful orator is to 
master completely his subject.2 From 
childhood he had been, what one writer 
termed, “an omnivorous reader’;® in 


Washington he won the reputation of 


“a great bookworm.’’* 

He had read extensively in the works 
of Emerson, Swift, Hawthorne, Balzac, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Milton, Dante, and 
Shakespeare.’ Daily he read his Bible.* 
Diligently he had studied the develop- 
ment of the Constitution and the Monroe 
Doctrine. He was thoroughly familiar 
with writings of Washington, Jefferson, 
and the other Founding Fathers. He 
followed carefully the oratorical careers 
of Burke, Pitt, Fox, Webster, Phillips, 
and Lincoln. When he needed this store 


1 Harrison M. Karr, Your Speaking Voice 
(Glendale, California: Griffin-Patterson Publish- 
ing Co., 1938), pp. 23-24. 

2William E. Borah, “Lincoln the Orator,” 
American Problems (1924), pp. $2-33- 

8 William K. Hutchinson, “Hobbies of the 
Great: William E. Borah,” Richmond (Va.) 
Times Dispatch, July 22, 1925. 

4 William Hard, “Friendly Enemies,” Liberty 
Magazine, March 27, 1926, pp. 20-21. 

5§. J. Woolf, “Borah Looks to Emerson As a 
Guide,” The New York Times, Nov. 13, 1927, 
Sec. V., p. 3. 

6 Borah to H. W. Thompson, June 15, 1918, 
Borah Papers, Library of Congress. 


house of information, his memory sel. 
dom failed him. Frequently he substan. 
tiated an argument by historical example 
or a direct quotation.’ 


Borah’s immediate preparation for a 
speech or debate was extensive and com. 
plete. His preparation for debate on the 
League of Nations which took place 
between 1918 and 1920 commenced a 
early as 1915.° In some of his own books, 
he underlined valuable material and 
indexed it on the flyleaves.® Mr. Earl 
Venable, Borah’s secretary from 1910 to 
1920, relates how his employer kept him 
busy getting books and materials from 
the Library of Congress. One of the 
librarians, a personal friend of the Idaho 
senator, was constantly on the alert for 
items the Idahoan could use and would 
enjoy.’ Books, overflowing his bookcase, 
were usually piled on his desk, the floor, 
his lounge, the mantle of the fireplace 
and on the tops of the filing cabinets.” 


Nor did he hesitate to write his 
friends, individuals associated with the 
activity, or prominent authorities for 
information on some special phases of 
the topic. If the first reply was not 
sufficiently clear or definitive, he wrote 
a second time, asking more specific ques 
tions. On the League debate among his 
correspondents were Albert J. Beveridge, 
former senator from Indiana; Edward 


7 Waldo W. Braden, A Rhetorical Criticism of 
Invention of William E. Borah’s Senate Speeches 
on the League of Nations, 1918-1920. 
dissertation, State University of Iowa, 1942. 

8 Borah to Alton B. Parker, December 2. 
1915, Borah Papers. 

9 Examples are found in some of the books 
from his library deposited at the University of 
Idaho. 

10 Interview of Mr. Earl Venable, Washing 
ton, D. C., June 5, 1941. 

11 Christian Science Monitor, 
1926, p. 1. 
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C. Stokes, ex-governor of New Jersey; 
James M. Beck, New York attorney; 
George Harvey, editor of the North 
American Review; Frank A. Munsey, 
editor of the New York Sun; and Daniel 
F. Cohalan, Irish-American leader.*? 


II 


According to Miss Cora Rubin, his 
secretary from 1907 to 1940, he em- 
ployed a definite method in gathering 
material for his speeches. When he be- 
came interested in a subject, he placed 
in his file a large envelope or folder 
labeled with the appropriate title.’ 
Herein were filed letters, pamphlets, 
petitions, newspaper clippings, articles 
torn from magazines, and notes taken on 
his reading. He underlined important 
passages, scribbling sometimes on the 
margin a note of identification or simply 
“reread.” He might test the oral quality 
by reading it aloud. Sometimes he 
memorized choice sentences. Those that 
he particularly liked he asked his stenog- 
rapher to copy, adding ideas of his own 
that flashed into his mind.** 


Another important phase of his 
preparation was his efforts to crystallize 
his ideas. He did not write his speeches. 
However, frequently he did write maga- 
zine and newspaper articles on the sub- 
jects about which he spoke.*® For press 
releases he sometimes dictated the in- 
troduction or conclusion or a brief sum- 
mary of what he intended to say in a 
coming speech. Although earlier in his 


2 Braden, op. cit., pp. 319-326. 

'8Among his private papers are several of 
these enevelopes or folders. One, for example, 
is labeled “League Court Documents Read and 
Analyzed.” This envelope still contains the ma- 
terial which he collected in the twenties. 

14 Interview of Miss Cora Rubin, Washington, 
D. C., June 4, 1941. 

T have a list of over fifty articles which 
Borah wrote during his sojourn in the Senate, 
which appeared in over twenty different maga- 
unes. Among the magazines are Forum, Col- 
liers, Scribners, Christian Century, Outlook, In- 
dependent, Current History, and the North 
American Review. 


career he may have written some of his 
speeches, later he seldom, if ever, fol- 
lowed this practice except for radio 
addresses.**° A manuscript interfered 
with his delivery, he said. In refusing 
to supply advance copies of some 
speeches, he stated that he had not pre- 
pared anything in advance but expected 
to speak, “as I find it always necessary 
to do in public audiences, almost en- 
tirely from notes and very meager notes 
at that.’** Attempts to write a political 
speech, he complained, generally result- 
ed in “being stiff and inappropriate to 
the particular spirit of the occasion.”’* 


III 


Borah believed that a speaker should 
let the occasion and the audience guide 
him in his presentation. “The effective- 
ness of a speech is determined largely 
by the assistance, or inspiration which a 
speaker receives from his listeners. If he 
has his subject thoroughly in hand, he 
must depend in a very large measure 
upon the audience to determine what 
course he is to pursue in presenting it- 
No man was ever persuasive in his study 
room. If he is effective, it is because his 
audience helps him.”'* 

In accepting invitations to speak he 
carefully inquired as to the nature of 
the occasions. In explaining his concern 
he said, “it makes a difference you know 
in a man’s preparation.”*® He carefully 
considered the occasion of his Senate 
utterances. In fact herein lies a partial 
explanation of why he received such 


wide consideration in the press. He 

16 Letter to writer from Miss Cora Rubin, 
October 3, 1940. 

it Borah to James T. Williams, Jr., Septem- 
ber 9, 1919, Borah Papers. 

18 Borah to Will Hays, August $1, 1914, Bor- 
ah Papers. 

19 Borah to Miss Jean DeHaven, August 4, 
1937, found in An Investigation of William E. 
Borah’s Use of Argumentation in Congressional 
Debate. Master's thesis, University of South 
Dakota, 1939. 

20 Borah to H. M. Daugherty, February 9, 
1914, Borah Papers. 
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stated that he seldom knew when he was 
going to address the Senate, for so much 
depended upon what took place and the 
“turn” of debate there.** In the League 
debate, for example, I have been unable 
to discover a single instance when he 
placed in the Congressional Record his 
intention to speak on a subsequent day, 
a custom followed by many of his col- 
leagues. Apparently the “turn of the 
debate” and pressure from outside of the 
Senate had much to do with his decision 
to speak. 

When he contemplated speaking, 
Borah completed his preparation by 
making a topical outline. Among his 
private papers are some of these out- 
lines. The topics listed are only sugges- 
tive, such as “Our foreign policy for 
150 years,” “Policy of Washington, etc.,” 
“Issue presented 1920—people settled it.” 
The items were well spaced in such a 


21 Borah to Reverend Roderic I. O'Callaghan, 
July 19, 1922, Borah Papers. 


way that he could read them at a glance, 
Important words are underlined. Out. 
lines remaining among his private 
papers were prepared on half sheets of 
typing paper or Senate stationery. 


Conciseness was an important tenet 
in his speech philosophy. Miss Rubin 
quotes him as saying jokingly that “a 
man can tell all he knows in forty min. 
utes.” In the League debate, although he 
did not limit himself that rigidly, on 
most occasions he probably spoke les 
than an hour and a half. Many of his 
colleagues frequently occupied twice 
that much time. 


It is evident, therefore, that in speech 
preparation Borah insisted upon 
thorough preparation and a complete 
understanding of his subject. Neverthe. 
less he preferred to speak extemporan- 
eously, adjusting his presentation to the 
changing demands of the audience and 
of the occasion. 





SPENGLER ON LANGUAGE-—IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS 


CONRAD W. FREED 
Air University, Maxwell Field Alabama 


MONG the books which currently 
Axe not permitted distribution in 
American-occupied Germany is Oswald 
Spengler’s The Decline of the West. 
Denounced because its philosophy ex- 
tolls the man of action as against the 
man of thought, this book covers a 
galaxy of matters in what Lewis Mum- 
ford has called “original but crochety 
thinking.” Will Durant has claimed it 
to be one of the four most influential 
works published thus far in the twen- 
tieth century. Since the influence of 
The Decline of the West has been com- 
pared to that of Marx’ Das Kapital and 
Darwin’s Origin of the Species it seems 
pertinent to examine very briefly what 
Spengler says in it concerning the nature, 
origin, and development of language.’ 


I 


Spengler gives language the broadest 
possible definition calling it any activity 
that “brings something to expression 
for others.” (II, 115.) It is for him an 
activity peculiar to animal life as dif- 
ferentiated from vegetal life, but not 
restricted to man, for “not even unicel- 
lular creatures devoid of all sense-organs 
can be conceived of as speechless.” (II, 
132.) To comprehend fully all that 
Spengler has to say on language it is 
necessary, however, to place his theories 
within the larger framework of his phi- 
losophy. 

Spengler begins with the universe as 
a whole, the cosmos, which he holds has 
a pulse and Destiny of its own, but with- 
in which are smaller entities which 


1 All quotations are from the one volume edi- 
tion (1934), Charles Francis Atkinson, transla- 
tor, and pagination is indicated in parentheses 
following each reference. All italics indicated 
are in the original. 


operate freely within the limits allowed 
by the larger cosmos. Hence, there is 
for him “a microcosm in relation to a 
macrocosm.” (II, 4.) These microcosms 
are animal life, for plant life is rooted 
in the macrocosm and cannot, as can the 
animal, momentarily liberate itself from 
the influence, or pulse, of the universe; 
“this bush, that twig, do not stir them- 
selves, it is the wind that plays with 
them. Only the little gnat is free . . 
he moves whither he will.” (II, 3.) 

All that exists Spengler places in sub- 
ordination to this macrocosm. The dif- 
ference between plant and animal is 
that the plant is, in all activity, con- 
trolled by the influences of this macro- 
cosm, whereas the animal can, for 
periods, engage in free activity, Thus, 
“A vegetable is only a vegetable; an 
animal is a vegetable and something 
more besides.” (II, 3.) All that is animal 
has a dual character, “Being [existence] 
and Waking-Being [waking-conscious- 
ness]."" (II, 11.) “In sleep all creatures 
become plants... .” (II, 7.) Language, 
then, is a characteristic of the “Wak- 
ing Being” side of animal life. “And the 
form in which the waking-consciousness 
of one man gets into relation with that 
of another I call language.” (II, 114.) 


II 


For Spengler, language cannot be con- 
sidered apart from what he calls “Race.” 
Now, “Race” as conceived by him is 
something rooted in the soil. It is that 
character which living things take on 
from the landscape within which they 
reside. “A race does not migrate. Men 


migrate... .” (II, 119.) “Germans did 
not migrate to America, but human 
beings migrated thither as Englishmen 
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and Germans, and their decendants are 
there as Americans.” (II, 119.) Now, 
language everywhere bears the stamp of 
race which can be seen readily in such 
nonverbal aspects as melody, rhythm, 
tempo, color, gesture, idiom, and stress. 
This can also “be recognized by the way 
in which the English ‘th’ is pronounced 
—a race-trait of the land.” (II, 142.) 
While race does not migrate, “Languages 
migrate ...,” (II, 119.) but “it is... 
the form-content and not the speaking 
of a language that is taken over... .” 
(II, 119.) It is in this way that Spengler 
would explain the differences in the 
manner in which English is spoken in 
America and in England. It is significant 
in this connection to note that the dis- 
parities between British and American 
English are greater in oral usage than 
in written usage. It is on the oral side 
that race stamps itself most indelibly. 


Language is for Spengler a_ thing 
peculiar to the animal waking-conscious- 


ness. It is part of the essence of being an 
animal and, consequently, does not have 
a separate origin: ‘““To be a microcosm in 
the macrocosm is one and the same thing 
as having a power to communicate one- 
self to another.” (II, 132.) Two basic as- 
pects of this language activity are noted 
by Spengler, first, a “will to receive im- 
pression; . . . orientation . . .,” second, 
“...a@ will to produce impression in the 
other . . . expression—and with that, at 
once, we have speaking as an activity of 
the animal waking-consciousness. . , . 
The world-languages of high Civiliza- 
tions are nothing but exceedingly refined 
expositions of potentialities that were all 
implicitly contained in the fact of willed 
impressions of unicellular creatures one 
upon another.” (II, 133.) 

From this position Spengler proceeds 
to an analysis of language which he 


divides into two great speech groups, 
“Expression-speech,” which treats the 
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“Other” as witness, and “Communia. 
tion-speech,” which treats the “Other” 
as a collocutor. (II, 133.) It is im the 
domain of communication-speech that 
“human word-language”’ falls. The hall. 
mark of the category of language Speng. 
ler calls the “Sign’’ of which there ar 
three outstanding types, “picture, sound, 
and gesture.” (II, 134.) With the de 
velopment of these “Signs” Spengler 
notes that “there comes about at last the 
detachment of speaking from speech. Of 
all processes in the history of language 
none has a wider bearing than this” 
(II, 134.) 

With this divorcement of speaking 
from speech “a definite stock of signs 
offers itself for the living act of giving 
the sign, . . . the means are differentiated 
from their significance. ... The neces 
sary concomitant of speech divorced 
from speaking is the notion of the 
school. (II, 134-135.) Here Spengler 
comes upon the same ground as our 
modern semanticists, but his views are 
not at one with theirs, for although he 
notes that, “The signs are fixed, but 
not so their meanings,” and “. . . that 
lies came into the world with the separ- 
ation of speech from speaking,” (IL 
136.) he would not seek remedy in fur- 
ther abstracting the language by reduc- 
ing the number of “signs” as is done, 
for example, in Basic English. Spengler 
holds it to be an impossibility to squeeze 
into “a finite word-framework . . . the 
whole infinite content of life.” (II, 144) 


In its most rudimentary form, lam 
guage is a product of the moment, am 
exchange between two living animal 
organisms each in the presence of the 
“Other.” In such elemental situations 
understanding was complete, for there 
was complete conviviality in the pret 
ence of the object of intercourse. With 
the development of human word-lan- 
guage understanding became more dit 
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ficult, for, with its introduction, lan- 
guage became divorced in Space. The 
speakers no longer had to be in the 
presence of the object discussed and 
significance was lost, for “the feeling of 
significance is a living feeling and... . 
it is uniquely occurring and non-recur- 
ring.” (II, 135.) A further development 
of the “Sign’”’ comes about with the 
introduction of writing. “Writing is an 
entirely new kind of language, . . . in 
that it liberates it [i.e., consciousness] 
from the tyranny of the present.” (II, 
149.) With the introduction of writing, 
language is divorced from Time. Un- 
written word-language requires the 
presence of the Other, but not of the 
object of conversation, written language 
obviates the presence of the Other. 
“Speech belongs with the present, and 
writing with duration, but equally, oral 
understanding pairs with practical 
experience, and writing with theoretical 
thought.” (II, 153.) 


Ill 


The whole essence of Spengler’s ap- 
proach to language resides in his analy- 
sis of the dual character of animal exist- 
ence—in the difference between “Being”’ 
and “Waking-Being.” He calls one the 
“Totem” side of life; the other the 
“Taboo” side. For him speech is 
“Totem” while writing is “Taboo.” 
Only in the oral do we have pulse, 
tension, rhythm, inflection, tempo, and 
emphasis, which are attributes incapable 
of divorcement from the living being. 
Spengler recognizes the achievements of 
writing. “It is one of the first distin- 
guishing marks of the historical endow- 
ment,” (II, 150.) but for him the written 
history is erroneous, not only because 
Writing is itself abstracted from living, 
but because it tends to be only an analy- 
sis of things written earlier and hence 
doubly erroneous. “The peasantry is 


without history and therefore without 
writing.” (II, 151.) 

Writing is a thing self-contained, it 
has a “system,” a code of rules, it has 
existence apart from the living organism 
creating it. “It is the first and only 
example of a language that demands, — 
without itself providing, the necessary 
preparatory training.” (II, 149.) The 
aim of all who use written language is 
“Truth,” while the aim of all who talk 
is “Fact.” The ever-varying facts resist 
the ‘letter,’ while truths demand it... . 
The one lives in actuality, the other 
flourishes a text in its face... .” (II, 
153-) The conflict between the written 
and the spoken is, therefore, for Speng- 
ler, one between the theoretical “truth” 
and the actual “fact” and it is because 
of the predisposition of our Culture to 
the written that he believes we have 
come to have a warped conception of 
history and hence of the Destiny of man. 

The disparity between the written 
and the oral as conceived by Spengler 
can best be emphasized by a suggestive 
paralleling of some of his descriptive 
phrases. Be it noted, however, that in 
so far as it uses words, the oral side is 
akin to the written. The oral neverthe- 
less leans toward “Race” or biology 
while the written leans away from the 
physiological to the logical. 

WRITTEN 
“Mechanical 
understanding” 
“Taboo” 
“Truths” 
“Resistence 

to change” 
“Craftsmanship” 
“Time” 

“Culture” 
“Intellectual” 
“Thinking” 
“Religious” 
“Ossature” 
“Causality men” 
“Historic” 
“The letter” 


ORAL 

“Organic under- 

standing” 
“Totem” 
“Facts” 
“Continuous 

adjustment” 
“Living” 
“Blood” 
“Race” 
“Social” 
“Doing” 
“Political” 
“Flesh” 
“Destiny men” 
“A-historic” 
“The word” 
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ORAL WRITTEN 
(Continued) 
“Colloquial” “Formal” 
“Contemporary” “Eternal” 
“Practical exper- “Theoretical thought” 
ience” “System” 
“Organism’ “Absolute” 
“Variable” 


IV 

Thus, briefly, we have an outline of 
some of Spengler’s principal theses re- 
garding language. The practical impli- 
cations of these for teaching are varied 
and far reaching. All of them cannot be 
examined here, but a few can be sum- 
marized as indicative of the general 
trend suggested by Spengler. 

Basically he would have us seek the 
root of all understanding in biology. In 
history he would shift the emphasis 
from a history of people to a history of 
race. This same emphasis he would 
apply to language. “The great art by 
which a Culture finds its tongue is the 
achievement of a race not that of a 
craft.” (II, 154.) While it is true that 
he traces most of what he alleges to be 
our misconceptions to our heavy reliance 
on the forms of language, he would not 
have us put away this elaborate struc- 
ture, but only have us cease to rely on 
it as the sole means for the interpreta- 
tion of life, or what he calls “Destiny.” 
For example, he extolls the value of 
books with their variety of viewpoints 
as against the singleness of viewpoint 
represented by the press which “spell- 
binds the intellect... .”’ (II, 461.) Hitler 
drew a lesson from the negative side of 
Spengler here. On the other hand, 
Spengler finds in the world only two 
kinds of men, “destiny-men” and “cau- 
sality-men,” “. . . the purely living man 
—peasant . . . warrior, statesman... . 
general . .. man of business . . . organizer 
. +. entrepreneur .. . adventurer . . . or 
gambler . . .” as compared with the 
“... ‘intellectual’ . . . saint, priest, savant, 
idealist, or ideologue.” (II, 16.) He 
extolls the “destiny-men” as “a whole 


man, whereas in the contemplative man 
a single organ can operate without (and 
even against) the body.” (II, 16.) Fur 
ther, “a shrewd blow is more than a 
shrewd conclusion . . . understanding 
divorced from sensation is only one, 
and not the decisive, side of life.” (I, 
17.) From this positive side of Spengler, 
Hitler also drew heavily. 


If we accept Spengler’s thesis, then, 
we must revamp our educational ap. 
proach, not so as to eliminate the “intel. 
lectual,” but so as to to eliminate the 
purely intellectual. We would all agree 
with Spengler that, “although man isa 
thinking being, it is very far from the 
fact that his being consists in thinking.” 
(II, 12.) The same thought has been 
expressed by Alfred North Whitehead 
in observing that “the merely well in- 
formed man is the most useless bore 
on God’s earth. . . .”? All are familiar 
with the trite joke that “those who can, 
do; those who can’t teach.” The cit 
icisms of education as over-theorized 
and over-intellectualized are not new. 
Dewey's “Learn by doing” was much 
the same thing, Rousseau’s “Return to 
Nature” was the same thing, Comenius 
picture books combatted the same thing, 
and the advent of the progressive move- 
ment in education arose from the same 
school of thought. Largely, however, the 
principles expounded by these critic 
have not been caried into practical ap 
plication in teaching, particularly not 
in language teaching. 

Our training in language is still pre- 
ponderantly bookish and cloistered. In 
English classes the emphasis is two-fold. 
In composition correctness of form still 


receives major emphasis. In literature 


the form and style is still sometimes 
considered without reference to the liv- 
ing nature of the culture producing it 
We still do not penetrate behind lan- 


2 Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Edu 
cation and Other Essays (1929), p. 1. 
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guage to the living beings employing it. 
We tend to fit Milton’s lines: 

Deep-versed in books and shallow in himself, 
Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys. 


In speech classes we still overemphasize 
diction and pronunciation and form 
while underemphasizing audience psy- 
chology. We tend to slip into the habit 
of studying how things are to be done 
rather than permitting the student to 
do the things. The result inevitably is 
that our students are better critics of 
literature, speech, and drama than they 
are performers. We have better political 
scientists than politicians, better eco- 
nomists than bankers. 


If we accept Spengler’s thesis, how- 
ever, our greatest fault is that we separ- 
ate in our educational systems, perform- 
ance from theory. Our best products 
come from our extracurricular program. 
Our best speakers come from debate 
rather than from classes in argumenta- 
tion, our best journalists from the school 
publications rather than from journal- 
ism classes, our best politicians from club 
activities, our best athletes from the 
competitive sports. Some remedy for this 
situation lies in bringing activities such 
as these into the teaching situation on 
a parity with theory. In language edu- 
cation it means that all students must 
understand all types of language (i.e., 
all of the means whereby something is 
brought to expression for others — not 
just word language or written language) 
so as to be able to use them effectively 
and resist their force where need be. We 
must not allow speech to become di- 
vorced from speaking, which is what 
happens now, exceptional instances 
aside, in nearly all our school systems. 
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We must, to use Spengler’s terminology, 
make the utmost endeavor to narrow the 
breach that now exists between the 
“Destiny-men” and the “Causality- 
men,” between the scholars and the 
politicians, between the thinkers and the 
doers. The narrowing of this breach is 
the task of all teachers, but it is pecul- 
iarly the task of those who specialize in 
language. It is largely due to the one- 
sided emphasis on written language in 
our schools that this breach is as wide 
as it now is. In short, we must produce 
“Causality-men” who can talk with 
“Destiny-men” in their own language; 
if not, the Hitlerian rabble rousers will 
continue to sway the masses, and finding 
our pedantic linguistics unpersuasive we 
will continually be forced to deliver our 
refutations with the more persuasive 
guns. 

One of the necessary steps in working 
toward this goal is the revamping of our 
teacher-training program. Specifically, 
all teachers in training must be discip- 
lined as efficiently in the language tech- 
niques of the “Destiny-men” as they 
already are in those of the “Causality- 
men.” All teachers must come to under- 
stand the essential differences and simi- 
larities between the techniques of oral 
and written expression. Understanding 
of these differences must be had in all 
fields of teaching, for the consequences 
of any linguistic practice are to be ob- 
served in all fields of knowledge. It is 
just because language is the substratum 
in which all teaching is carried on that 
this must be a part of each teacher's 
training program and that satisfactory 
general results will continue to be un- 
attainable through the mere addition of 
speech courses elsewhere. 








THE BEGINNINGS OF A METHODOLOGY FOR SOCIAL CONTROL 
STUDIES IN PUBLIC ADDRESS 


S. JUDSON CRANDELL 
The State College of Washington 


ITHIN recent months consider- 
able concern has been evidenced 
regarding the direction which research 
in rhetorical criticism should take in 
the postwar period. Among the areas set 
forth as deserving exploration is the 
role of public address in such social 
reform movements as temperance, aboli- 
tion, woman suffrage, and labor. The 
opportunities for research in this area 
are extensive and challenging, but the 
rhetorical critic is immediately con- 
fronted with the problem of what 
methodology to employ in such an in- 
vestigation. The traditional study of 
individual speakers employs a metho- 
dology of _historical-literary-rhetorical 
criticism which has become fairly well 
standardized and accepted. The appli- 
cation of that methodology, however, to 
a number of speeches by different 
speakers becomes cumbersome in some 
of its divisions and neglects certain as- 
pects of social control techniques not 
usually the concern of the rhetorical 
critic. It is therefore necessary to bring 
to bear on the problem a methodology 
of a different sort and of a changed 
emphasis. 
I 
A social control study of the public 
speaking activities of a movement in- 
volves history, sociology, and _ social 
psychology. The historical methods 
which have been employed in the past 
do not warrant discussion here. Nor is 
it in point to set forth the distinctions 
between the fields of sociology and social 
psychology, which are tenuous at best 
for purposes of social control studies. 
Sociologists, in their consideration of 
social movements, are fairly well agreed 


that such movements tend to follow 4 
definite pattern. The terminology ap. 
plied to the separate phases of this 
pattern varies with different writers, but 
perhaps the most helpful for the rhe 
torical critic is the one advanced ly 
Jerome Davis: 

Every social movement tends to traverse 4 
cycle of change. First of all, there arises 4 
tangible need, and some individual or group 
begins to voice this need more or less publicly, 
Second, propaganda and agitation result. Third, 
there follows a growing consciousness of this 
need in a small or large group. Fourth, they 
organize. Fifth, concerted action and strong 
leadership develop and new converts are won, 
Sixth, if the movement is successful it become 
institutionalized—becomes the pattern of the 
majority, and group control sets in. Any one 
who does not conform to the new pattem 
code is disciplined. Seventh, eventually bureaw 
cracy, inflexibility, and reaction become domin- 
ant. When this occurs some one usually feek 
a new need and either the institution changes 
to meet that need or in time it is superseded! 


It is interesting to note that this cycle 
is applicable to a movement as a whole 
or to the components of which the move 
ment may be made up. For example, the 
seven steps are clearly discernible in the 
total temperance movement, culminating 
in the enactment of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. That movement was made 
up of three great waves of prohibition 
sentiment, and the cycle is also apparent 
in these three subdivisions. In turn, these 
waves of sentiment stemmed in_patt 
from such organized institutions as the 
Sons of Temperance, the Washington- 
ians, the Woman’s Christian Temper 
ance Union, the Anti-Saloon League, 
etc. The cycle is again discernible in the 


1 Contemporary Social Movements (1930), PP- 
8-9. 
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origin and development of each of these 
minor movements in the total temper- 
ance reform. Davis’ cycle, then, is appli- 
cable to social movements considered in 
their broadest aspects or in their more 
limited phases. 


II 


In addition, some means of analyzing 
the organized institution within social 
movements is needed. Useful at this 
point is an adaptation, or, more accur- 
ately, an extension, of the formula em- 
ployed by La Piere in his book, Collec- 
tive Behavior. La Piere defines collective 
behavior as “the inter-action which 
occurs between two or more socialized 
human beings for the duration of the 
particular situation in which that inter- 
action occurs.”* It is to be noted that 
the time restriction included in the 
definition distinguishes such behavior 
from sociology which comprises “‘a series 
of interrupted but interrelated inter- 
actions among human beings.” La Piere, 
then, is not concerned with social move- 
ments as such but with the situations 
which give rise to these movements. 
Nevertheless, the formula he employs 
can be extended to cover the total move- 
ment or a restricted part of it. La Piere’s 
dassification of collective behavior is 
based on five indices: “the origin and 
function of the interaction; its ideolog- 
ies; the membership of the situation; the 
relationship between the overt behavior 
of the members and their covert feeling- 
States; and the personnel, the character, 
and the role of leadership.” 

Under the first index one would be 
concerned both with how the social 
movement originated and what function 
it served. The origins of social inter- 
action may range “from those which are 
socially predetermined to those which 


are fortuitous.” The rhetorical critic 
*Richard T. La Collective Behavior 
(1938), p. 3. 

Ibid., pp. 45-46. 


Piere, 


would be interested in determining the 
important historical-social causative 
factors which gave rise to the movement 
and with the function of the social 
interaction which is inseparably bound 
up with its origin. 

La Piere defines ideologies, the second 
index of his classification, as follows: 
“When ‘explanations’ for collective 
behavior are socially provided for the 
members of the situation — i.e., when 
ready-made justifications are supplied by 
their social heritage for them to use 
when occasion warrants—they are ordin- 
arily termed ideologies.’”* Accordingly, 
the socio-psychological function served 
is a situational justification. Expressed 
in other words, an ideology may be 
thought of as an elaboration of rational- 
izations and stereotypes into a consistent 
pattern. Katz and Schanck point out 
four characteristic features of institu- 
tional ideology which serve as criteria of 
effectiveness: 

(1) a belief in the institution as a reality 
transcending its members, (2) a belief in the 
superiority of the institution to other institu- 
tions, (3) an absolutistic belief in the righteous- 
ness of the institution’s aims, and (4) a belief 
in the inevitability of the institution's success.® 

In addition to these considerations, 
it is important to distinguish between 
the ideologies and the actual functions 
of social interaction. Thus, it would be 
naive to interpret the promises of a 
political office-seeker as his real motives. 
It is therefore fallacious to assume pro- 
fessed ideologies as evidence of function. 
On the other hand, in certain instances 
there may exist a relationship between 
ideology and function, and the possibil- 
ity of this should not be excluded. 

Membership constitutes the third 
index of the formula. In the study of 
an organization within a social move- 
ment this would include, first, the mem- 

4 Ibid., p. 47. 


5 Daniel Katz and Richard L. Schanck, Social 
Psychology (1938), Pp. 179. 
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bership of the organization itself, the 
type of person who joined and actively 
supported the organization and the 
relationship between the organization 
and its membership. It would also in- 
clude, of course, an analysis of the 
membership of the group or audience 
being propagandized. 

In a social control study of the type 
being discussed here it would be more 
feasible to reverse the order of the last 
two indices and to consider leadership 
next. The type and “character of the 
leadership which appears in a given 
social interaction is frequently one of 
the clearest indexes to the type of that 
interaction.”* This phase should also 
include two considerations: first, the 
leadership exerted by the organization 
itself both upon the immediate member- 
ship and upon the audience being 
propagandized and, second, the leader- 
ship exerted by the head of the organ- 
ization upon the organization and its 
members and upon the hierarchy of 
leaders within the organization, if such 
exists. The most helpful concept in 
analyzing leadership of the second sort 
is that of “dynamic achievement.” 


The fifth and most extensive division 
would be overt and covert aspects of 
the interaction. Here one would be con- 
cerned with techniques for social control. 
These range, as pointed out by Bernard, 
from the use of violence, the use of in- 
timidation and fear, and the use of 
fraud, to the use of persuasion and 
propaganda, and control through scien- 
tific fact.* In the type of study projected 
here one would be interested chiefly in 
control through persuasion and propa- 
ganda. The analysis of speeches should 
employ a subject matter outline with a 
parallel rhetorical outline _ stressing 


®La Piere, op. cit., p. 51. 

7 Davis, op. cit., pp. 12-14. 

8L. L. Bernard, Social Control in Its Socio- 
logical Asp€@cts (1939), pp. 30-40. 


techniques of social control. A suggested 
classification of the latter follows: 


A. 


1) 


The “appeal process” or lines of “topsi? 
including: 
. The statements and arguments by whid 


particular modes of response are secured 
‘The dominant, accepted systems of belig 
or institutional traditions to which th 
speakers tied their doctrines. 

The sources of prestige employed. 


. Whether the methods of the speakey 


were primarily efforts to justify their ow 
cause, to attack the opposition, or to d 
fend their own position. 

Whether the speeches were designed » 
make for cohesion in their own grow 


or to split up opposing groups, or both, 


. The extent to which the speeches wer 


specialized to fit the needs and speci 
interests of different groups. 


B. Language concerns, including: 
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>. Factors of 
including: 


The use made of slogans and maxims. 
The kinds of terms or figures employed 
The tie-up made to nonverbal symbols, 
The extent to which the speaker's analysis 
of his point of view limited his possibilities 
or the degree of “allness” achieved. 
Whether the approach was personal @ 
impersonal. 


j. The extent to which the speech indulged 


in colloquialisms. 

Whether the speaker blanketed the com 
sideration of the subject by skillful label 
ing. 

The prevailing kind of utterance in the 
speech. 


“concreteness” or “immediacy, 


. The specificity of the arguments. 


The spread or quantity of the major ideas 
or planks, as revealed through a compati 
son of the contesting program. 

The degree to which the methods wer 
direct or indirect. . 


. The paths of action indicated. 


Whether the speeches achieved the im 
pression of “universality.” 

The degree to which the speeches dealt 
with immediate issues or. the degree © 
which they attempted to build attitude 
which would be useful later on. 


. The development of a campaign or the 


gradation of the attack. 
Ihe particular clarity methods employed. 
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It should be apparent that a wide 
variety of speeches by a large number of 
individual speakers would be subjected 
to analysis. It would be the task of the 
qitic to select speeches which were 
representative of the campaign. Prob- 
lems of textual criticism would be of less 
concern than in a study of an individual 
speaker; the speech text should corres- 
pond essentially to the speech as it was 
given, but one would not be concerned 
with the minutiae of stylistic criticism. 


In addition to what would be revealed 
by such analyses, the: critic would also 
be concerned with the purposes pro- 
jected, the types of speaking engaged in, 
the extent of the speaking done, the 
training and prevailing patterns of deliv- 
ery of the speakers, and the relation of 
the speaking program to other promo- 
tional activities, such as the press, pam- 
phlets, education, songs, political pres« 
sure, etc. 


Kimball Young has pointed out in the 
second edition of his Social Psychology: 
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We do not yet have a technique for ade- 
quately classifying and comparing . . . large 
historical instances so that really valid prin- 
ciples of opinion change may be developed. 
At best we can only say that there is usually 
a conflict between closely concerned groups, 
that around this a spectator public gather, that 
leaders—be they agitators, statesmen, or what- 
ever—have varied roles in this process, and 
that gradually some concensus comes into being, 
through compromises, conversion, or some other 
method of accommodation. The intensity and 
duration of a campaign and the comparative 
values in the different kinds of argument still 
remain in the field of only vague prediction and 
control.® 


The methodology suggested here will 
not obviate this criticism completely; 
however, it is adapted from sound and 
accepted works on social psychology and 
sociology and should provide form and 
delimitation to social control studies in 
public address, by means of which we 
can gain valuable information regarding 
the speaking techniques employed in 
social movements and move a little 
closer to areas of predictability. 


9 Kimball Young, Social Psychology (2nd ed., 
1944), P- 445: 















SPEECH IN A COMMUNICATION COURSE* 


GLEN E. MILLS 
Northwestern University 


I* the summer of 1945, the School of 
Speech of Northwestern University 
offered a “Symposium in Communica- 
tion.” The purposes were to study the 
nature and relations of basic skills in 
communication, to consider the objec- 
tives, content, organization, and meth- 
ods of instruction, and, in general, to 
provide a basis for evaluating such 
courses and understanding the prob- 
lems involved. The ten lecturers came 
from seven institutions and represented 
the fields of English, speech, psychology, 
and education. They were Lennox Grey, 
Head of the Department of the Teach- 
ing of English and Foreign Languages, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
James O'Neill, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Speech, Brooklyn College; 
Robert Seashore, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Northwestern University; Porter 
Perrin, Professor of Rhetoric, Colgate 
University; Paul Witty, Professor of 
Education, Northwestern University; 
James H. McBurney, Dean of the School 
of Speech; Major Irving Lee, Air Corps, 
on leave from Northwestern; Lt. Argus 
Tresidder, Educational and Executive 
Officer, Navy V-12 Unit, University of 
Louisville; Robert Pooley, Professor in 
the Teaching of English, University of 
Wisconsin; Franklin H. Knower, Assoc- 
iate Professor of Speech, State University 
of Iowa. I acknowledge my indebtedness 
to these men. 
I 

What is a communication course? 
Some persons call it a pedagogical fad, 
while others see in it various degrees of 


*Delivered in a sectional meeting of the 36th 
annual convention of the National Council of 
Teachers of English at Atlantic City, Nov. 29, 


1946. 


educational progress. At any rate, it ha 
been developing in many primary an 
secondary schools for some time. Mor 
recently it has been instituted in highe 
institutions such as Iowa, Michiga 
State, Minnesota, Denver, and Stephen 
Among these and other institutions ther 
are diverse ideas about what the cour 
should be. In answer to Tresidder; 
questionnaire, many professors of Eng. 
lish and Navy educational officers said 
they were puzzled by the term “commun 
ication.” We are not surprised by ther 
reaction when we read in course descrip 
tions these items in various combina. 





tions: semantics, vocabulary building 
prosody, written composition, reading 
listening, journalism, radio, movie 
public speaking, television, public rele 
tions, advertising, music, graphic art 
painting, and mental hygiene. Mos 
courses, however, are limited to reading 
writing, speaking, and listening. 


What are the hypotheses, assumptions 
and motivations which account for thee 
courses? Lennox Grey, for instanc, 
deplores our lack of a cosmic conception 
of communication. He says we have onl} 
microcosmic conceptions in English 
speech, music, and art. These need inte 
gration in the manner of the humanitié 
and social sciences, he believes. This 
typifies the philosophical approach. 


| 





Among the nonphilosophical ap 
proaches we find certain administrative 
motivations, such as the desire to elimi 
nate alleged duplication of effort it 
traditional courses, the conviction that 
department barriers exist betweei 
speech and English, the wish to “streat 
line” school organization, and the dete 
mination to seture more time for Eng 
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lish or speech, as the case may be, by 
taking some time from the other. One 
dean of liberal arts vowed to “bring the 
departments of English and speech to- 
gether or else.” 

There are some plausible assumptions 
underlying the unified teaching of Eng- 
lish.and speech: the two fields have some 
common elements; at times the same 
subject matter can be used for practice 
work in both speaking and writing; 
those matters of theory which apply to 
both can be unified in presentation; the 
desired skills can be generalized in the 
two activities; each form of communica- 
tion could be made to enrich the other. 

But are speaking and writing essen- 
tially similar, as the integrators allege? 
The obvious similarities are in purposes, 
social principles and _ responsibilities, 
ideas used, sources of material, some 
techniques of analysis and development, 
language factors, and some logical and 
psychological skills. The more vital 
question is: Are these similarities out- 
weighed by differences? The answer is 
needed, and it must be based on more 
than armchair theorizing. Let us test 
the hypotheses, assumptions, and moti- 
vations underlying the unified courses. 

Just how logical is it to say that sev- 
eral traditionally separate disciplines 
must be unified because they have as a 
common denominator the use of sym- 
bols? One can find such bases of unity, 
according to O’Neill, in many situations 
“in which the absurdity of attempting 
to make it [the common denominator] 
a basis for educational procedures is 
perfectly patent.” Because one of their 
common denominators is the use of tools 
is not a sufficient basis for integrating 
the activities of sewer-digging, cutting 
diamonds, and filling teeth. 

There is a widespread confusion of 
@use and effect in the charge that de- 
partmentalization creates barriers and 
differences between English and speech. 
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The fact is that differences caused the 
upsurge in departmental separation in 
1914. To the present administrative urge 
to “streamline” and to reduce alleged 
duplication of effort, we must reply, 
“Will teaching be improved?” In brief, 
any would-be reformer has the burden 
of proof; he may not simply assume that 
any change is better than the status quo. 


I 


Many significant differences between 
the two fields are observable in the prin- 
ciples and activities which are taught. 
Debate, several kinds of group discus- 
sion, and parliamentary procedure have 
no written counterpart. The motivations 
or satisfactions of a speaker often differ 
from those of a writer. Most of the dif- 
ferences in principles, as McBurney 
pointed out in his Symposium lecture, 
are classifiable under four constituents 
of classical rhetoric. First, there are dif- 
ferences in invention. The logical sup- 
port is generally simpler, more direct, 
and enthymematic in speech. Written 
argument uses fewer implicit premises. 
A speaker must use on-the-spot analysis 
at times, while a writer has time to 
meditate. Perrin and Knower agree that 
a writer works in psychological isolation, 
but a speaker operates in a social situ- 
ation. The effects and adjustments of 
the writer are delayed, but those of a 
speaker are immediate. A speaker cannot 
select his opponent and his refutation 
to the degree that a writer can. Similarly, 
a speaker must prepare a more compre- 
hensive brief, because he often has less 
choice of arguments and must be pre- 
pared on several possibilities. Finally, 
under invention, the ethos of the com- 
municator is observable in different ways 
in the two media, but more significant 
is the greater stress upon personality 
development in speech education. An 
effective speech is not merely “an essay 
standing on its hind legs.” 
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Differences in arrangement are also 
evident in speaking and in writing. 
Introductions and conclusions in speech 
involve more personal relations with an 
audience. A simple, direct, and _ less 
balanced outline is needed in speech, 
because immediate intelligibility is de- 
manded by the face-to-face situation. 
On-the-spot changes in the outline are 
sometimes required during oral com- 
munication. 


Oral delivery is vastly different from 
its written equivalent. In some cases, up 
to 40 per cent of the meaning is deter- 

ihed by vocal melody alone. Bodily 
or visible communication, has 
much importance also. In a real sense, 
actions can speak louder than words. On 
the other hand, the mechanics and forms 
of expression which concern the writer 
include the pen or typewriter, spelling, 
punctuation, paragraphing, and the 
like. 


We know that oral style differs from 
written style. The commonly recognized 
traits of oral style at least include instant 
intelligibility, direct address, eagerness 
to communicate, and the language 
prompted by such motivation and dis- 
tinctive rhythms. 


Even more reliable evidence than we 
have thus far considered concerning 
differences between English and speech 
has come from experimental teaching 
and testing. As Robert Seashore advises, 
we ought to inaugurate a communica- 
tion course, or any other, by setting up 
in operational terms the goals involving 
skills, pretesting the skills, teaching the 
skills, retesting the skills, and revising 
the course as the results indicate. Why 
not try this procedure instead of theoriz- 
ing, guessing, and arguing without reli- 
able evidence? Knower’s report on the 
test results at Iowa casts considerable 
doubt on the notion that writing and 
speaking, for example, are so similar that 


they should be taught together. The 
Iowa test in communication skills seem 
to be reliable, since it correlates highh 
with the composite battery of entrang 
tests. Iowa’s specific test of correctnes 
and effectiveness of expression has the 
highest predictive value, and it cor 
relates more closely with speech rating 
than with theme ratings. The so-called 
tool subjects, mathematics, reading 
writing, and speaking, correlate mor 
highly with other subjects than with 
each other. Thus the combination @ 
writing and speaking under the beguil 
ing title, “oral and written composition? 
apparently is a “shotgun marriage.” The 
oral reading test correlates significantly 
with the speech test but with no other, 
The organization test has a higher and 
more valid correlation with speech than 
with writing. This tends to confirm the 
theory that the organization of ideas ip 
speaking and in writing may reve 
significant differences. The tests showed 
furthermore, that ratings of speeches 
were found to be more reliable than 
those of themes. Finally, when the bes 
index of speech skill was correlated with 
the best index of writing skill, the ‘TY 
was only +.19! Until better evidence # 
produced, it seems probable that the 
similarities of speaking and writing are 
outweighed by differences. 


ll 


Which matters of knowledge and skill 
deserve direct attention in a first cours 
in speech? These are mentioned in ordet 
to explain the time requirement whid 
I shall consider later. It is assumed here 
that the first course uses extemporaneous 
speaking as the principal practic 
medium. At Northwestern we seck @ 
improve personal attitudes and adjust 
ments through an understanding of the 
basic principles of speech. These prit 
ciples stress the importance of com 
munication rather than exhibitionism, 
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the idea that winning the desired re- 
sponse is the end, the role of techniques 
in bringing attention to a peak on the 
response, the disarming simplicity and 
spontaneity of effective speech, the desir- 
ability of being an able person in good 
emotional state and with a proper atti- 
tude toward himself and his audience, 
conscious control of subliminal cues, 
and the communicative functions of free, 
properly-motivated bodily action. We 
sek to develop, in addition to these 
attitudes and adjustments, specific skills 
and abilities based on a knowledge of 
the relevant facts and principles. Briefly 
stated, these include self-confidence in 
a speech situation, directness, meaning- 
ful action, expressive voice, general 
preparation, specific preparation, analy- 
sis of subjects, arrangement, means of 
support, constructive use of suggestion, 
and oral style. To these one might add 
the types of listening which Pooley calls 
the impressionistic, the fact learning, 
and the critical. 


Assuming that these are the basic 
skills which pupils need, the question is 
how and in what setting these can be 
taught most effectively. Before going into 
the matters of staff, class size, time allo- 
cation, ways to establish the course, and 
administration, let us consider some 
erroneous notions concerning speech 
education. One is that all speech work 
isa minor aspect of getting a command 
of the English language in the English 
dasroom. This idea ignores the re- 
search and teaching practice which have 
made remarkable progress in the last 
thirty-five years. A second misconception 
is that skills in speech will come inci- 
dentally while something else is being 
taught. Three sponsors of this unsup- 
ported assertion, which has been dis- 
aedited by at least four research reports, 
indude Lou LaBrant, Carleton Wash- 
burn, and Colonel Beukema. A third 


misevaluation is that education in 
speech should be limited to clinical and 
extracurricular activities. The skills 
previously listed obviously cannot be 
developed by a teacher of speech who is 
so limited, and, as I shall show presently, 
cannot be developed satisfactorily by 
amateurs. 
IV 


This leads us to the problem of staff- 
ing the course. The teachers of the Iowa 
course were members of the cooperating 
departments. An attempt was made to 
assign instruction on the basis of the 
various kinds of teaching. Some taught 
only reading, some taught only speaking, 
some taught only writing, and some 
taught both speaking and writing. I find 
no reference in Knower’s report to any- 
one’s teaching all four aspects of com- 
munication. Other schools rotate spec- 
ialists in the course, while others leave 
one teacher in complete charge through- 
out the course. 

I believe, along with Perrin, Pooley, 
O'Neill, and Knower, that a teacher's 
assignment ought to be determined by 
his interests and abilities. Obviously, 
the basic need, as Perrin points out, is 
a reasonable, cooperative, and happy 
staff. Beyond this, we need a competent 
staff. Perrin deplores the teaching of 
composition by amateurs with no appro- 
priate professional training, and he 
illustrates the desirable solution by 
saying that speech is generally taught by 
professionals, increasingly with graduate 
degrees in speech. However, there are 
instances in which speech is taught by 
untrained persons, and the integrated 
course is increasing their number. 


What happens when untrained and 
disinterested teachers conduct speech 
classes? One such teacher presumed to 
criticize a speaker's directness while 
seated at his desk behind the speaker. 
Another attempted to meet the minu- 
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mum “oral English” requirement in a 
literature course by assigning a round of 
forty talks — all on Gulliver's Travels! 
In the course of six hundred observa- 
tions of classes in English, Pooley heard 
many oral lessons consisting of reports 
and extemporaneous talks. There was 
seldom any real communication, and the 
criticisms were deficient. One-half of 
the criticisms ignored content, one-third 
of the performances were not criticized, 
and one-sixth of the criticisms touched 
on content only superficially. The notion 
that a typical teacher of English can 
diagnose and remedy speech needs and 
appraise abilities is as ill-founded as the 
notion that a typical speech teacher can 
motivate effective writing of artistic 
prose. Mr. Hatfield of the National 
Council of Teachers of English appar- 
ently agrees when he writes: “We do not 
assume that knowledge of literature and 
such training in writing as most English 
majors get incidentally will prepare 
teachers to guide the speech activities 
of high school students.” He suggests 
a requirement of knowledge of and 
skills in speech for the certification of 
high school teachers of English. Why 
not have an English requirement for 
teachers of speech so that they may teach 
courses in writing? Both proposals 
ignore the research findings which ques- 
tion the alleged affinity of speech and 
English. 

Matters of class size and the time 
given to instruction in speech are im- 
portant, too. The number in a class 
should be such that a round of speeches 
with discerning criticism and some dis- 
cussion of textbook principles can be 
covered in one week. The number of 
meetings per week and the length of 
class periods are important consider- 
ations. For example, four or five 50- 
minute periods per week are needed if 
there are between 20 and 25, students, 
seven of whom speak in one meeting. 


There are schools in which small classes 
working on limited objectives in prac. 
tical public speaking are limited to gg 
meetings in a quarter. Even this is more 
speech work than Tresidder found ip 
many Navy V-12 combined courses. 
happens that 54 of the 85 courses sur. 
veyed on this point used teachers of 
English exclusively. The average time 
devoted to speech was less than one. 
fourth of the 16 weeks. Several civilian 
courses in English which provided one 
period of speech practice per week have 
been found unsatisfactory in terms of 
speech improvement. 


Vv 


The philosophy and the administra. 
tion of the communication course de. 
serve careful consideration. Time per- 
mits only a brief statement of principles 
which Knower develops. If a student 
is admitted to college, his skills should 
be brought up to standard. Communic- 
tion should be a college-directed course, 
not a departmental project. Under this 
all-college direction there should be 
proper cooperation among departments 
of English, speech, psychology, and 
perhaps others. There should be a skills 
requirement, not a course and hours re- 
quirement, An exemption policy might 
be used to motivate better work and to 
avoid needless repetition. According to 
modern educational psychology, the 
course must be adjusted to individual 
needs and abilities. This can be facili- 
tated by using evaluative and diagnostic 
tests. If the course is to receive a fait 
trial, the teaching must be integrated 
fully. Simple and practical objectives 
should be formulated. Finally, it must 
be made certain, as O’Neill and Perrin 
urge that teachers of this elementary 
skills course are given equitable treat- 
ment in terms of salary, tenure, promo 
tions, etc. 

To those who are involved in com 
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munication courses and those who are tals of speech directly unless reliable 
considering the venture, these recom- evidence validates the indirect method; 
mendations are offered: Remember that to facilitate defensible work in speech in 
the major presumption in the country at the integrated or the separate course, 
large favors the continuation of separate provide ample time, reasonable class size, 
instruction in speech until the integra- and a staff situation comparable to that 
tionists discharge their burden of proof; of other specialties in terms of interest, 

tentatively, testing the hypo- training, salary, and professional op- 
theses and the comparative merits of portunities; place the combined course 
several schemes of course organization under an all-college administration to 
and teaching methods; teach fundamen- facilitate interdepartmental cooperation. 














BACKGROUNDS OF NATURALISM IN THE THEATRE 
PAUL L. SOPER 
University of Tennessee 


URING a period — roughly since 

the opening of the present century 
—when in every field of art life-likeness 
has been persistently, and often viol- 
ently, denounced by apostles of “pure 
art,” naturalism has been widely at- 
tacked and, I believe, widely misunder- 
stood. In this period, it has become 
known as merely the slavish imitation of 
unselected—and usually commonplace, 
ugly, or chaotic—facts of life. Sheldon 
Cheney, for instance, in his popular 
history, The Theatre (1929) , “dismisses” 
extreme realism “as pure Naturalism. 
. .. The true Realist looks down on the 
Naturalist just as you and I do; he says 
that art is selective: not just any bit of 
mature photographed exactly. . . .”"* More- 
over, says Cheney, not only the natural- 


ists, but even the realists, joined in com- 
pleting “the process of pushing back the 
theatre until it all but ceased to live as 
such.” He then observes that even “‘Real- 
asm seems to have ended in America.’”? 


it is not the purpose of this paper to 
consider how premature these and sim- 
ilar predictions may have been, or to 
take sides for or against naturalism. Its 
purpose is to set forth briefly and in 
part to re-examine some of the back- 
ground ideas of naturalism, especially 
those which seem to indicate wherein it 
‘is more than merely “the exact photo- 
graphing of life,” as antinaturalists con- 
tinue to assert. 


There were actually two naturalistic 
movements in the theatre: the first a 
gradual, heterogeneous development 
beginning during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, and the second— 


LP. 450. 
2 Pp. 464-465. 


naturalism proper—which was ushered 
in swiftly and energetically by kindred 
and homogeneous groups during th 
closing years of the nineteenth century, 
The latter movement was in part ar. 
action against, and in part a reaffirma 
tion of, the former. 


I 


Diderot was the most important theor. 
ist of early naturalism. He was the firs 
to bring the term into prominence ip 
the modern theatre, and as a philosopher 
and a friend of influential dramatiss 
and producers such as Lessing, he exert. 
ed a major influence upon the theatr 
of his day. He was a pioneer psycholo 
gist, paralleling Hume in England, and 
antedating Kant and Hegel in thei 
efforts to bring the world of reality into 
harmony with sense experience. It wa 
to be expected, in a period when truth 
was being sought through material data 
and sensation, that beauty and af 
should be considered largely in thow 
terms. Diderot’s theory, therefore, that 
all mental faculties and interests should 
cooperate in artistic responses, found 
expression in his own and others’ drama 
turgy. “To see an object, to admire it 
to experience an agreeable sensation, 
and to desire to possess it, is but a 
instantaneous emotion.”* Similarly, al 
beauty, like all truth, is manifest to 8 
in the life about us. For Diderot, beauty 
was material—a quality of the objects 
the physical world. Moreover, of the seh 
ses, Diderot considered vision to be the 
most important to graphic art and to the 
theatre; in fact, he virtually denied beat 


2“Letter on the Deaf and Dumb,” Diderofi 
Early Philosophical Works, ed. and trans. Mat 
garet Jourdain (Chicago, 1916), pp. 187-88. 
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ty to anything which could not be seen, 
on the grounds that “the painter shows 
us reality, whereas the expression of the 
poet and the musician are but symbols.""* 
Diderot here suggested what Lessing was 
soon more systematically to set up in his 
distinction between the arts of space 
and those of time.’ Like Voltaire, 
Diderot defended the theatre against 
the charge that physical action degraded 
dramatic poetry. 


We have here, then, the backgrounds 
of naturalistic “imitationism”’: concern 
with the personal interests and social 
problems of the life of the time, and 
emphasis upon the physical action and 
scene. As a dramatic form for realizing 
his theories, Diderot proposed what he 
called the genre serieux, a new kind of 
drama intended to be typical of the life 
of his age. This genre, despite the infer- 
iority of Diderot’s own plays illustrative 
of it, succeeded to the extent of becom- 
ing, though with many variations, the 
predominant dramatic type during the 
160 years since his time. The genre 
serieux includes domestic tragedy and 
sentimental comedy. Its language is 
prose. It is primarily drama of action, 
and only secondarily of character. It is 
usually simple and compact of structure; 
it portrays familiar scenes and events; 
its characters are typical rather than 
heroic and individual; and it depicts 
moral virtues rather than vices or super- 
natiral qualities.* 


Perhaps the central distinction of the 
genre serieux is that it is composed of 
familiar events which control the char- 
acterization. “The character has been 
the principal object, and the condition 
has been accessory; today the condition 


‘*Ibid., p. 212. 

5“The Laocoén,” in Selected Prose Works of 
G. E. Lessing, trans. Helen Zimmern (London, 
1889), pp. go ff. 

®“De la Poesie Dramatique,” in Oeuvres de 
Diderot (Paris, 1821), IV (ThéAtre), 442. 


must become the chief object, and the 
character accessory.’’? 


Only as characters are subject to events 
which we can understand, says Diderot, 
can we ourselves feel these events as if 
they were our own. Here are stated, 
though not for exactly the same philo- 
sophical reasons, the grounds for the 
later naturalists’ dramas of social action. 


The recommendations for the staging 
of the naturalistic play, while radical 
at the time, now seem moderate enough, 
and most of them would be considered 
essential by practitioners of practically 
any contemporary school of the theatre. 
There should be a thoroughgoing en- 
semble; characters should always remain 
within the scene, look at and talk to each 
other (rather than face the audience and 
declaim); physical action should sup- 
port the speech, for, as Voltaire also 
pointed out, the pleasure of seeing does 
not hinder the pleasure of hearing. The 
diction used in the naturalistic play 
should, as a rule, be prose, because of its 
life-likeness and greater ease of accom- 
plishment, but Diderot permitted verse 
in all genres. 

Diderot anticipated the later natural- 
ists in believing that the entire dramatic 
action should be a chain of physically 
expressed causes and effects.* But the 
stage setting must only subserve the 
stage action, for “two poets cannot be 
shown at the same time.” Mere spectacle 
spoils dramatic interest. Diderot took to 
task scene painters, actors, and costumers 
who, in order to exhibit their own splen- 
dors, violated dramatic unity. Although 
he recommended a kind of theatrical 
dress, as Tieck and de Fouquiéres were 
to do later, he wanted, above all, natural 
and true dress, having no elegance not 
called for by the characterizations. 


7“Troisitme Entretien,” Oeuvres, TV, 208. 
Translation is my own. 
8“De la Poesie Dramatique,” Ocuvres, IV, 


527. 
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But with life-likeness and reciprocat- 
ing unity of subject matter, action, and 
scene, the similarity between earlier and 
later naturalism ends. In two vital ways 
—with respect to typicalism and moral- 
ism — the later naturalists differed 
sharply, in theory and practice, from the 
early naturalists. Diderot’s belief that 
dramatic interest derives from conform- 
ity of the dramatic presentation with 
universal truth, led him to favor an 
abstractness and _ typicalness which 
lacked the concrete interest of that in- 
dividuality which is always present in 
people and events of real life. His 
formalism, therefore, in a sense outdid 
the formalism of the classicists, because 
at least their forms and types were re- 
lieved by the concrete appeal of unusual 
characters and events. It is curious that 
although Diderot—who whenever pos- 
sible brought the authority of Aristotle 
to his aid—disagreed with the Poetics in 
his view that men should be depicted 
as they are rather than as they ought 
to be,® he nevertheless considered it a 
fault of tragedy that its characters are 
necessarily individuals.*° Like the 
French classicists, he thought that only 
what was typical was true. 


Lessing also insisted that characters 
should always be typical, never indivi- 
dual. He even took exception to Dide- 
rot’s condoning individuality of char- 


acter in traditional tragedy.* He 
recognized the necessity for certain 
“differences” of character—even for what 
he called singularities. But he did not 
let these admissions affect his use of the 
terms universal and individual as 
absolute terms.'” 


It was characteristic of the drama of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 


9 Oeuvres, TV, 475. 

10“Troisitme Entretien,” Oeuvres, IV, 190. 

11“The Hamburg Dramaturgy,” Selected 
Prose Works, pp. 266 ff. 

12 Ibid., pp. 446-479. 


centuries that, in so far as drama should 
modify truth, it should do so in the 
direction not only of what is typical, 
but also of what is good. In fact, repre. 
sentation of “general nature” and 
representation of virtue gradually came 
to mean the same thing. It is well known 
that superficial and sentimental moral- 
ism came to characterize the “realistic,” 
well-made plays of Scribe, Augier, 
Sardou, and Dumas fils. Diderot’s own 
dramas, Le Fils Naturel and Le Pere de 
Famille,* are sentimental comedies of 
family life, the persons of which, accord. 
ing to their author's intention, have 
almost no individual character, but 
instead possess some very obvious moral 
sentiments all of which are ultimately 
rewarded. 


Lessing’s domestic tragedy, Miss Sara 
Sampson, and his sentimental comedy, 
Minna von Barnhelm, in most respects 
illustrate the two subtypes of Diderot’s 
genre serieux. They are of course quite 
superior to Diderot’s plays, and have 
exerted a far greater influence. Dr. 
Johnson's Preface to his Plays and Poems 
of Shakespeare well expresses the moral- 
istic interpretation of drama_ which 
dominated the period. The three stages 
of his thought in the Preface may be 
summarized as follows: (1) the aim of 
art should be to instruct by pleasing; 
(2) this aim is best achieved by “repre- 
sentation of general nature”; and (3) 
this representation should conform with 
moral law—it should appeal to “reason, 
propriety, and truth,” rather than to 
“unbridled” emotion. He admits that a 
play in which wickedness succeeds and 
virtue suffers may be “a just representa- 
tion of common events of life,” but he 


183Te Fils Naturel, written in 1757, was un- 
successfully produced in 1771, and Le Pere de 
Famille, written in 1758, was successfully pro- 
duced in 1761 and again in 1769. Diderot re- 
fers to them copiously, in the Entretiens on Le 
Fils Naturel, issued as a postface, and in his 
treatise, de la Poesie Dramatique. 
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justifies his revision of Lear, so as to 
permit Cordelia to live, on the grounds 
that pleasing moral sentiment® is thereby 
enhanced. 

The emphasis upon typical character- 
ization, commonplace action and scenes, 
and moral sentiment of early naturalism, 
along with decadent classicism, led 
directly to the romantic revolt under 
Vicor Hugo in France, and to the 
romantic-classicism of Goethe and 
Schiller in Germany. But it was chiefly 
the increasing artificialities of French 
dassicism, coupled with superficial real- 
ism, which held sway during the second 
and third quarters of the ninetenth cen- 
tury and paved the way for the resurg- 
ence of naturalism a century after its 
first appearance. 

II 

The close associations and reciprocat- 
ing influences of the writers and pro- 
ducers of the later naturalistic move- 
ment, which arose during the 1880's and 
1890's, are fairly well known, as are 
many of the aspects of both the dramas 
and the mises en scéne. For instance, the 
new realistic (or naturalistic) dramas 
of Becque, Hervieu, Brieux, Ibsen, 
Strindberg, Hauptmann, Chekhov, and 
Tolstoy, were introduced by the “free 
theatres” set up at about the same time 
on the Continent and in England. 
Antoine organized the Théatre-Libre in 
Paris in 1887; Brahm followed his 
example in opening the Freie Biihne in 
Berlin; Grein, with the support of 
Shaw’s plays, kept open the Independent 
Theatre in London, from 1891 to 1893. 
All of these theatres were short-lived, 
but their influence persisted. Soon Gran- 
ville-Barker became the leader of the 
independent theatre movement in Eng- 
land; and in 1898, ten years after the 
organization of the Society of Art and 
Literature, Stanislavsky and Nemiro- 
Vitch-Dantchenko opened the Moscow 
Art Theatre. 
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Ibsen's Ghosts was performed by 
Antoine, Brahm, Grein, and the Mein- 
inger, within a period of about ten years 
after it appeared, in 1881. (It was one 
of the few realistic plays produced by 
the Meininger.) At this time Haupt- 
mann met Holz and Schlaf, two young 
Zolaists, who influenced him toward 
naturalism. Several of his plays were 
performed at the Freie Biihne, and 
Antoine produced The Weavers. Tol- 
stoy’s The Power of Darkness was staged 
by both Antoine and Brahm. 


Ibsen is often called the father of 
modern realism. But it was Zola who 
first articulated the naturalistic doctrines 
around which rallied the writers and 
producers just referred to. Zola’s 
Naturalism on the Stage, and a few 
years later Strindberg’s epoch-making 
Preface to Miss Julie, became the most 
important documents of the new move- 
ment. 

Although Balzac, Stendhal, and the 
Goncourts had been formulating 
naturalistic theories primarily for the 
novel, and greatly influenced Zola, none 
were as thoroughgoing naturalists as he. 
Furthermore, although Zola was primar- 
ily a novelist, he set out almost alone to 
realize his views in the theatre, where 
before 1880, nothing comparable to the 
naturalistic novel existed." 

Where did Zola’s ideas come from? 
The effects of social unrest and scientific 
thought upon writers and artists of the 
time are of course generally recognized. 
Particularly important for Zola, how- 
ever, was the positivistic philosophy, 
formulated by Auguste Comte (1798- 
1857), whose views have the closest pos- 
sible relationship with the doctrines 
evolved by Zola. Positivism, being the 
belief that truth may be approached 
only through natural phenomena or the 


14 Not excepting Zola'’s own Thérése Raquin, 
which had created a furor at the Théatre Fran- 
caise in 1873. 
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properties and relationships in time and 
space of knowable things, is readily 
recognizable as a central principle of 
naturalism. 

How did Zola come at these positivis- 
tic views? His chief immediate source 
and inspiration seems to have been H. A. 
Taine, the great French literary critic 
of the period. Taine was recognized as a 
sort of godfather to the naturalists. 
Antoine’s note for the fifth day of 
March, 1893, in Mes Souvenirs sur le 
Thédtre-Libre was, “Death of Taine, 
one of the men to whom I owe the 
most.” 

Many of the statements appearing in 
Zola’s essays on naturalistic theory are 
little more than a paraphrasing from 
Taine’s Introduction to the History of 
English Literature. The following pas- 
sages show the principal stages of the 
development of Taine’s theories of art: 

Nothing exists except through some individual 
man; it is this individual with whom we 
must become acquainted.16 

When you consider with your eyes the visible 
man what do you look for: the man invisible. 
The words which enter your ears, the gestures, 
the motions of his head, the clothes he wears, 
visible acts and deeds of every kind, are expres- 
sions merely; somewhat is revealed beneath 
them, and that is a soul.17 


Thus, the work of art must be a psy- 
chology; it must reveal not only outer 


reality, but inner reality and the “soul.” 

Is Psychology only a series of observations? 
No; here as elsewhere we must search out the 
causes after we have collected the facts. No 
matter if the facts be physical or moral, they 
all have their causes; there is a cause for ambi- 
tion, for courage, for truth, as there is for 
digestion, ior 1auscular movement, for animal 
heat. Vice and virtue are products, like vitriol 
and sugar... . .18 

Through the analysis of causes, which are 
at first relatively particular, but more and 


15 (Paris, 1921), p. 289. 

16 History of English Literature, trans. H. 
Van Laun (London, 1877), p. 2. Italics in the 
quotations from Taine are my own. 

TP. 6 


18 Pp. 10-11. 


more inclusive as one traces them back towan 
first causes, 1s finally disclosed a system in hy 
man sentimemts and ideas; and this system 
has for its motive power certain general traits 
certain characteristics of the intellect and the 
heart common to men of one race, age, and 
country.19 

It remains fer us to examine how theg 
causes, when applied to a nation or an age 
produce their results.2° 
What the artist represents, therefore, 
will be the result of an analytical or 
psychological process within the artists 
mind. It will also be a reproduction of 
this process in the medium. 

Here are the basic ideas of the later 
naturalists. It is easy to see why the 
theatre, with its physical action and 
scene, was seized upon as the ideal 
medium for realization of these ideas, 
But it has apparently not been so easy 
to see that the physical facts reproduced 
in the theatre were intended by the 
naturalists to be, not “just any bit of 
nature photographed exactly,” but 
highly selective and organized data 
subserving a profound purpose. The 
charge of imitationism infuriated Zola, 
and he repeatedly denied it.?' Following 
Taine, Zola calls himself a “scientific 
determinist.” He believes that the in- 
dividual man, and the incidental facts 
which explain his nature and his sur- 
roundings, must be represented, and 
that the individual man and his acts can 
be understood and represented only by 
scientific analysis of the hereditary and 
social causes which make him what he 
is. But they must be so represented that 
the spectator will be interested, not 
simply in the facts before him, but in the 
whole process of life, of which this 
individual, and his acts and environ- 
ment, are the focal point. 

Zola credits Claud Bernard’s Intro- 
duction to Experimental Medicine with 

19 P. 13. 


20P, 25. 
21 E.g., in The Experimental Novel and Other 


Essays (1898), p. 9. 
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giving him an invaluable clue as to how 
the naturalistic novel and drama should 
be developed. And he merely adapts 
what Bernard had said the biologist 
must do, to what the literary artist 
should do.2? He should show, not only 
the “what,” but also the “how” of 
things. He must therefore “experiment” 
with the facts which he observes, in order 
properly to relate them. This experimen- 
tation requires the setting up of hypo- 
theses and an examination of the facts 
to see whether they support these hypo- 
theses. If so, he may then elaborate the 
results of his experimentation, but in 
such a way that the reader or spectator 
will himself experience the whole truth 
as the novelist or dramatist has dis- 
covered it. 

Zola even regarded this process as 
comparable with “the classical form- 
ula."** In common with Goethe and 
Schiller, he believed that the content and 
the form of the drama must be confluent 
and arise from one another.** Similarly, 
with Zola, as with Aristotle, the drama 
must so represent an action that it is 
felt as a cause-to-effect sequence—so that 
what happens is probable or inevitable. 
With both, furthermore, the formal unity 
achieved from the probability or inevit- 
ability of the events constitutes the uni- 
versality, or truth, of the drama. In 
order to achieve such universality, the 
naturalists, like Aristotle, allowed de- 
partures of characters and actions from 
what they would be in life. According to 
Zola, they required these modifications. 


Perhaps the chief departure of the 
naturalists from Aristotelian principles 
lies in the purpose behind the dramatic 
process. For Aristotle the end sought 
should be the proper emotional effect; 


22 Ibid., pp. 23 ff. 

*8“Naturalism on the Stage,” in The Experi- 
mental Novel and Other Essays, PP- 150-51. 

=) W. von Goethe, “On the Laocoén,” in 
Criticisms, Reflections and Maxims of Goethe, 
ed. W. D. Ronnefeldt (London, 1897), pp. 89-90. 


for Zola, and other naturalists, it should 
be truth. If pleasure results, it should 
be the satisfaction of experiencing the 
revelation of truth. The spectator should 
not be moved by the vision—as Aristotle 
expressed it—of suffering which is like 
his own. 


Strindberg pursues this aspect of 
naturalism more stubbornly than does 
Zola. Both men reiterated that drama 
should always show necessity. The whole 
object of representing man in his en- 
vironment is the better to show his 
necessary connection with natural law 
Charges that their dramas left too much 
to chance—that their data were chaotic 
—must have startled the naturalists. As 
an uncompromising scientific determin- 
ist, Strindberg explained that drama 
should portray even suffering and death 
without arousing pity or fear or any 
other emotion, save the “joy” of know- 
ing. The spectator should neither blame 
nor sympathize, nor should he resist fate. 
“The naturalist has wiped out the idea 
of guilt, but cannot wipe out the results 
of an action.”** Speaking of Miss Julie, 
Strindberg writes: “The fact that the 
heroine arouses our pity depends only 
on our weakness in not being able to 
resist the sense of fear that the same fate 
could befall ourselves.”** If, in a truth- 
fully constructed drama, a person per- 
ishes, he deserves to; not because he has 
violated a man-made moral abstraction, 
which is merely an adventitious effect 
rather than a cause of natural process, 
but because he is out of harmony with 
natural law. 


The Nietzschean influence in natural- 
istic theory has occasionally been noted. 
This influence is striking in Strindberg’s 
interpretation of the proper effect of 
drama. Aesthetic satisfaction is the 
intellectual joy of knowing—just as in 

25 Preface to Miss Julie, The Plays of August 


Strindberg, Second Series (1922), pp. 97-98. 
26 Jbid. 
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life it should be the “joy in” under- 
standing the significance of its violent 
and cruel struggles. The intelligent man 
accepts fate and in this way can stand 
above it and enjoy the process of its 
realization in the life about him. 


According to Nietzsche, all art, 
whether Dionysian (music) or Apollon- 
ian (plastic) , attains proper universality 
through inspiring joy in the attainment 
of universality. In tragico-dramatic art, 
which by including Apollonian ele- 
ments, raises art to its freest, most ex- 
pressive form, there is “a translation of 
the instinctively unconscious Dionysian 
wisdom into the language of the scene: 
the hero, the highest manifestation of 
the will, is disavowed for our pleasure, 
because he is only phenomenon, and 
because the eternal life of the will is not 
affected by his annihilation.”*" 


In this Nietzschean view appears the 
paradox which also appears in Strind- 
berg: while it is the struggle of man 
(whether tragic hero, as for Nietzsche, 
or “natural” man, as for Strindberg) 
against or within destiny which makes 
the drama, the spectator should never- 
theless be above the struggle, just as he 
should be above it in life. In one sense, 
therefore, the naturalistic formula seems 
—contrary to the claims of those who 
deride it—to call for less rather than 
more identification of the spectator with 
the dramatic characters than is true in 
nonnaturalistic drama. 


To take the place of personal senti- 
ments in the drama and to keep them 
out, Strindberg strove to make characters 
and motives complex rather than single, 
concrete rather than abstract. A char- 
acter that is but a type is expressive 


27 The Birth of Tragedy, trans. W. A. House- 
mann (1924), pp. 127-28. 


only of a judgment previously made ly 
the spectator. But if the character js, 
“soul-complex” in whom “vice,” if j 
exists, “has a reverse very much resem. 
bling virtue,” then the spectator ; 
aroused to a searching scrutiny of th 
reality of man and the world. Then on 
can he rise above subjective, persona 
bias. 
III 

In summary, study of the ideas o 
Diderot and other leaders of earl 
naturalism indicates that in its emphask 
upon sensation and physical phenomena 
commonplace actions and scenes, and in 
the principle of action  controllin 
character, earlier naturalism for. 


shadowed later naturalism. But, it fell fa 
short of the later movement in its typi 
calism and sentimental moralism that 
led to the superficialities of the well. 
made play, against which the late 
naturalists rose in revolt. 

Study of the naturalistic doctrines o 


Zola and Strindberg indicates that late 
naturalism arose in part as a philosophic 
school of thought. From positivism and 
scientific determinism were derived the 
theories that drama should systemat- 
ically portray the true processes of the 
individual human being in relation with 
his environment, wherein cause-to-effed 
laws work out inexorably, quite aside 
from conventional morality or the senti- 
ments of the spectator. Such a drama 
should, as written and staged, represent 
the natural man in actions and scenic 
environments like those of actual life 
But these actions and scenes should be 
carefully selected and adapted so ® 
effectively to represent truth within the 
theatrical medium. This, in my opinion, 
is a far cry from the stereotyped concept 
of “naturalism” which many of us seem 
to have accepted in recent years. 
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{This is the last of three articles re- 
porting on Kritik der Biihne: Versuch 
zu systematischer Dramaturgie (Berlin, 
1908). The first article (February, 1946) 
discussed some of Bab’s ideas on art and 
on theatre art; the second (October, 
1946) considered parts of his more 
detailed analysis of drama. | 


ACTING 


pean nature of acting, and the actor’s 
problems, seem peculiarly open to 
misinterpretation by both the critical 
and the uncritical members of the aud- 
ience, sometimes by the dramatists, and 
sometimes by the actors themselves. For 
example, it is a common assumption 
that the actor cannot be a fully creative 
artist because he cannot be entirely 
independent: his pre-form' is assigned 
him by the dramatist. Some spectators, 
on the other hand, worship the actor as 
if he were the sole artist of the theatre, 
or as if he were the hero he plays. Some 
distrust him and his trenchant, intimate, 
troubling art. Some dismiss him briskly 
asa man with a talent for mimicry. 


Julius Bab dissents. In the first place, 
the actor, like the playwright, can and 
should be an artist in the full sense of 
the word; the actor and the dramatist 
are the only artists of the theatre. Their 
interdependence, when it is recognized 
and properly used, results not in a 
diminution of either art but in a fulfil- 
ment of the potentialities of both.’ 

Most of the other errors about acting 
and actors rise from the fact that the 
actor's medium is his own body. The 
simple fact is clear enough to everyone; 


*CE the first of my three articles. 
*Cf. the first and second articles. 


the trouble is that some people use it 
either as a premise-springboard from 
which they leap to eccentric conclusions 
about acting, or as the stimulus to con- 
fused and otherwise undesirable emo- 
tions about actors. 

One odd conclusion which has some 
currency in these times® is that the 
actor’s chief business is to make a pattern 
in space — that his prime concern should 
be “the imaginative concept of space” 
(“Raumphantasie”) .* This conclusion 
in its turn serves as a premise for the 
notion that no clear distinction can be 
drawn between acting and pantomime. 

Pantomime is capable of realizing a com- 
pleted illusion; for gesture is not only an inde- 
pendently effective form of energy, as song 
is; [unlike song] gesture can . . . (ideally, at 
least) seize upon all stages of a plot as its 
material: the most conventional greeting, like 
the most fearful outburst of passion, has its ges- 
tures. But since a pantomime is immanent in 
every script coined in words, in every drama... 
it seems to me that pantomime is... only a 
narrower circle in the greater circle of drama.® 


That is, pantomime can be art, but it 
is quantitatively a lesser form than the 
theatre arts proper. And qualitatively it 
is quite different from them: 


Pantomime is of course that bodily craft 
which voluntarily limits itself as using the 
human body only as a visual value. 
It is a mutilation of the natural entirety; and 
for this reason it seems to me to have something 
eerie, uncanny about it—in an inferior form 
like ballet, indeed something pathologic. (“As 
if deafmutes were to run mad,” says Hebbel.)* 


2 1908, of course; and also, I think, 1947. 

*P. 94. The pages referred to in the notes are 
the pages of the original book. The = 
use the language of my translation, a pre- 
sented to Cornell University in 1945. 

5P. 15, author's first note. 

6 P. 96. I have retained the author's 
of spacing out certain words. All i 
mine. 
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“The natural entirety” obviously, it 
seems to Bab, includes the voice — the 
ability of the voice not so much to carry 
the logical content of words’ as to pres- 
ent directly the qualities of the character 
and of the actor. 


I do not understand one word of Russian; 
but of all the eminent impressions the actor 
Moskvin made on me, the last I could dispense 
with would be the childishly helpless, weak, 
nervous timbre of his voice; and in Stanislav- 
sky’s unforgettable characterization of Satin 
in A Lodging for the Night, the hoarse, drunken 
rumble of his voice, like a royal tiger’s, was 
no less important than the visual impression 
he made. And who would care to subtract 
from the performance of a Duse or a Kainz 
the wonderful fragrance of their voices . . . ?8 


But the actor’s visual and acoustic 
functions are “merely a sort of obvious 
upper stratum” of the function proper 
to his medium. That function is to affect 
us as a living entity of body, mind, and 
soul. The patent living unity of the 
actor is the basic reason for the char- 
acteristic, incomparably strong impact 
of his art. 

Because its impact is so strong, acting 
can make even the habitually unaesthe- 
tic man feel art as a reality. But this 
man is often confused about the nature 
of the art he has partly experienced. It 
is very easy for most of us, during the 
excitement of the performance, to feel 
that everything seen and heard, drama 
and all, has been done for the sake of the 
actor—even, that the actor has somehow 
brought it all about single-handed. 

It is also easy for many persons to 
confuse the actor’s person and “person- 
ality” with the character he presents, 


7 “Language in itself, as a chain of reasonable, 
effectively logical symbols, is not an essential 
material of the actor. . . . The great actor 
rather strives to return the word, which is in 
some sense only a ‘conventional frozen gesture,’ 
to its fluidity once more.” (P. 95.) The phrase 
is quoted from Artur Rotenburg, Verhdltnis 
der Schauspielkunst zum Drama. 

8P. 95. Josef Kainz (1858-1910) played with 
the companies of the Duke of Meiningen, L’Ar- 
ronge, Brahm, and others. 


and to transfer their excitement aboy 
the character to the man they see anj 
hear in the role. But actor-worship 
theatromania, is a enemy of art: 

Only the kind of enthusiasm which is oop 
cerned with a thing, an ideal pattern (whig 
works of art always are) can have a d i 
and exalting effect . . . . Theatromania de 
troys even the very respect for the... impersop. 
al aspects of art. It encourages the butcher ang 
the candlestick-maker to feel that the grew 
and famous X (who, you know, so the pape 
says, had a sniffle day before yesterday . . } 
is after all a mere man like himself. Cons 
quently his feelings about Hamlet the magni 
ficent are of the confidential, neighborly sor 
for he identifies Hamlet with X, and quite 
forgets that it was X and never X’s Hamlet 
who had the sniffle.9 


The same man who now worships X 
will, when his fervor has cooled, regard 
X as a fellow he knows all about, who 
happens to have a passion for mimicry; 
or, if his perception of acting goes a little 
deeper, he will feel uneasily that there 
is something shameless about X and his 
acting. 

The first notion is entirely mistaken 
A good, a creative actor does not coun 
terfeit people unlike himself; he trans 
mutes himself for each of his roles. He 
the subject must become his own objea 
of imitation. He presents himself, recast 
into a new pattern. . 

Such a transmutation is no easy 
matter. First, it calls for a great effort, 
each time; second, to transform oneself 
repeatedly involves the danger of losing 
sight of his own “personality.” (A need 
to keep sight of it is probably the basis 
of the “actor’s conceit.”’) 

As for the feeling that there is some 
thing particularly shameless about act 
ing, it is founded in fact. All art 8 
shameless in some degree: the writer, the 


® Pp. 120-121. “Characteristically the climaxes 
of theatromania coincide with the points 
deepest intellectual exhaustion,”—e.g., in Im 
perial Rome, in Paris after the Revolution, 
in Berlin during “literature’s most pro 
depression (1870-1885).” (P. 121.) 
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inter, the musician, if they are artists, 

reveal their souls in their work. But they 

nt their work sometime after the 
act of creation; and they do not offer 
their bodies to public view. The actor 
not only shows his body, he shows it 
in the moment of creation. There is no 
blinking the fact that there is something 
shocking about that.*° 

But creation in public is a condition 
of creative acting, and of its ultimate 
effectiveness; in short, it is an artistic 
necessity for the actor. 

Accordingly, the first of the basic rules for 
the beginning actor is that he must conquer 
his shyness. But the second rule is that he 
must have shyness to conquer. . . . Young men 
with the shameless confidence of that vanity 
which bespeaks poverty of feeling make a 
quick beginning in this art, and a quick end 
too. Many of the great actors, on the other 
hand, have begun by failing—necessarily, since 
they still had shyness to overcome.11 

The obverse of the perception that the 
actor (shamefully) reveals himself is the 
notion that his work is a skillful lie— 
that he is a hypocrite, in the modern 
sense of that word as well as in the old 
sense.“ The auditor who entertains this 
notion should look to the plank in his 
own eye. Early in life, each of us sketches 
the role in which he will present himself 
to the world; and we play out our roles, 
modifying them when and as we must, 
to the end of the chapter. The boy 
chooses his ideal hero as a model; the 
young man chooses the figure he would 
like to cut in his profession (modified 


The chapter “Psychology of Acting.” pp. 
107-122, passim. There is also something literal- 
ly primitive about both acting and dancing; 
they hark back to the days when art still lay 
in the body of the maker. Perhaps this is why 
they are the preéminent folk-arts, and why 
artists in other fields have often begun their 
oe lives by trying the stage. 

. 109. 
_ This idea is briefly indicated here and there 
im the chapter, “Philosophy of Acting” (pp. 
123-128). I seize this opportunity to protest 
against such remarks as “She certainly is an 
actress!” when what is meant is simply, “She 
certainly is a plausible habitual liar.” 


by his boyish ideal and by the figure he 
thinks he can cut); and so on. 


Theactorisonly a flag- 
rant instance of man. He does 
once a day what the ordinary man does once 
during the whole course of his life: he fashions 
a character, a personality, out of his stock-in- 
hand of instincts, energies, and concepts (very 
practically excluding anything that does not 
fit his model). Certainly the mime has a voca- 
tion for representing human beings, and he 
does repeatedly, and frankly in play, what we 
do once and for all in bitter earnest; yet he 
does nothing but what you and I and all 
of us do: he presents himselfin the 
form of a specified char 
acters 


We all engage in Ibsen’s “lie of life”; 
the actor engages in artistry — in the lie 
of art, if you like: he must dissolve him- 
self and re-pattern himself into the full 
artistic creation of the character as the 
dramatist offers it to him. If the per- 
formance is to be a work of theatre 
art, this must be so; for the dramatist 
designs his script for artistic completion 
by the actor. While he writes the dia- 
logue, he sees the physical action, he 
hears the voices, that should bring the 
script to full life. 


The proper function of acting be- 
comes clearer in a consideration of the 
use and abuse of recitation, the activity 
which is closest to acting but is essen- 
tially different from it.** For example, 
the reciter of a lyric or an epic poem 
should not be concerned with enacting 
it. Unlike the actor, he is not to use his 
body; further, he is not to create. Such 
poems are complete works: they may 
have use for a good interpreter but not 
for another creative artist. The reciter’s 
goal must be to find and present the 
voice of the poet; his business is to con- 
vey the timbre and the rhythm of a 
unified, self-sufficient work. 


The same principle holds good if one 


18s P. 13. 
14 “Recitation,” pp. 99-105. 
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reader is to present a drama, or scenes 
from it: 

In that case too the problem is to make 
manifest what unifies all these characters, and 
that is the spirit of the poetry. . . . This reciter 
should find the poet’s musical key, the sound 
of his language; for though the souls of all 
the characters pass over the poet’s speech, like 
vibrating lights, its firm foundation is .. . 
the great creative spectator, the poet’s own soul 
—fixed, clear, excelling.15 

The reciters who ignore this consider- 
ation are usually a gruesome spectacle: 

They exercise their every bone and tone and 
facial expression on the podium. . . : they play 
King Philip in the left corner, Posa in the 
right, create Eboli out of tenor tones and Carlos 
but of baritone ones. . . . Instead of giving us 
the essence of a good speaker, they enact the 
ghost of a second-rate troupe.16 


This sort of “virtuosity” can be neither 
good recitation nor good acting: it can- 
not do justice to the unity of the play 
nor to its rich variety either. For “the 
player . . . who is successively Othello 
and Iago three times in one minute will 
hardly be able to manage these rapid 
changes except by diving only into the 
shallows of the alien personality.”** He 
is much more like a quick-change artist 
or an animal-imitator than like an actor. 
Full creation of one character in the 
drama, and nothing else, and nothing 
less, is the actor’s business. 

The last of the actor’s problems to be 
considered here is his relationship to 
the dramatist. Because the dramatist 
does in effect assign the actor his pre- 
form, even the most cultured and con- 
scientious actor feels (more or less con- 
sciously) that he is the servant, the 
dramatist is the master. The greater the 
dramatist the more sharply does the 
actor feel his dependency. That is why 
so many actors prefer to play in vehicles 

15 P. 102. 

16 Pp. 102-103. Schiller’s Don Carlos is the 
play in question. 

17P. 103. If the actor can find a selection 


which really calls for completion by acting, that 
is another matter. (Pp. 104-105.) 


by mere playwrights — Sardou and hi 
kind. Such plays seem to leave the acty 
more room for creation; and it is tre 
enough that the fact of the actor's a 
tistry is more patent, though no mor 
true, when the script is not a work ¢ 
art. Similarly, dramatists like Goeth 
and Hebbel have felt “more comfon. 
able” with “respectable, average sort ¢ 
acting’ — servants’ acting. 

The whole field of the stage is a batth 
ground for the secret struggle of poet an 
performer. . - When [the actor’s}] hate 
is uncurbed by any very strong intelligene 

. it produces some exotic blooms. We neq 
only to remember how Ristori dealt wit 
Schiller, Sarah Bernhardt and Novelli wit 
Shakespeare, and so on. Versatility is the m 
venge of performance on the art of poetry. 


The struggle is resolved only by: 
marriage of true minds, by a thoroughh 
sympathetic alliance of actor with 
dramatist, unpolluted by any flavor d 
self-sacrifice. It is the producer wh 
should bring about such an alliance, and 
it is the director who must guard and 
foster it. 

This mention of two very importam 
nonartists of the theatre has introduce 
our next and last major subject. In any 
case it is time to turn from drama and 
acting to the institution in which the 
function. 


THEATRE 


What the theatre is today, what it 
should be tomorrow, cannot be full 
determined by what it has been; time 
change. institutions. For one thing 
whether we like it or not the perform 
ance and the audience have drawn apatl 
since the justly renowned fifth centuty 
B. C. For another, the theatre is now 
a very complex organization. But, mort 
important is this: 

It seems to me that no one can serve 


future unless he is animated by a very profous 
respect for the life of the present... . It# 


18 P, 115. 
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beside the point to draw from one’s soul's 
depths an alien ideal engendered by dead 
dreams of history and hurl it against the life 
people are living now: the point is to recognize 
the idea of the present time within the vortex 
of its outward appearance, and to help bring 
it into sight.19 

Every art, when it is effectual, is so 
because it satisfies part of the perennial 
need of the times for self-clarification 
and self-expression. The history of the 
theatre is interesting and enlightening, 
but it cannot offer us the secret of meet- 
ing that need today, or tomorrow. 

None of this means that the theatre 
must undertake to present, much less 
to solve, the current religious, political, 
or moral problems of society. The thea- 
tre is under no obligation to carry out 
any function but its own, namely, to 
create the imaginative illusion of an 
interhuman event in progress.*° The 
subject matters and the forms which 
will best arouse this illusion shift as 
time goes by, but the fact remains con- 
stant that the characteristic effect of a 
stage performance is an aesthetic one. 
Therefore it must be categorized and 
evaluated as an art, not as a means of 
persuasion. To offer the compliment 
(as Schiller and others have done) that 
the stage is an institute of morality is 
only to confuse the issue. “Hebbel once 
said that insofar as one considers music 
to be on the whole a good thing, one 
cannot appraise the flute at its value as 
kindling.” 

#P. 10, Bab objects specifically to “inferences 
»+. about the nature and value of our stage, 
and the evolution which should be demanded 
of it... , drawn especially from the historical 
origins of the theatre, with particular regard 
to the Greek theatre, essentially so very foreign 
to us. These inferences have, in the most dan- 

lus way, played into the hands of the opera- 

tion of our theatre, the latinization of our 
drama, and the assassination of our art of act- 
ing. A spurious method, serving a taste which 
's extremely subjective and alienated from life, 
has tried to explain the present out of existence 
by testifying that it is not the past.” 

*° Cf. the first article. 

Pp. 158-154. 


It is important to make clear distinc- 
tions between categories: 

Suppose that by chance it really were true 
that a theatre evening devoted to political en- 
lightenment had a more powerful effect than 
a series of well-written pamphlets supporting 
the most salutary opinion. . . . Would a cul- 
tural value of the theatre be therewith demon- 
strated? Not at all. Nothing would be there- 
with be demonstrated but the cultural value of 
political enlightenment: the theatre would be 
an instrument, a dissemination tool, exactly on 
a par with the rotating press which puts out 
the pamphlets.22 


To make a leap to another metaphor: 
though the hands were the hands of 
Esau, the voice would be the voice of 
Jacob. Esau would fall silent: the thea- 
tre itself would not be the speaker— 
however laudable or deplorable the 
content spoken. 

The value to society of the theatre 
itself is, first, simply that it is an art, 
and that the aesthetic experience is a 
civilizing one; second, that it is the 
“people’s art,” the most generally in- 
teresting and effectual of all the arts.** 


In these respects the stage is well- 
fitted to express and clarify its own time. 
It is ill-fitted to do so in that it is “far 
and away the most complicated structure 
of our artistic civilization.” A great 
many people, a great many wills, now 
make up the theatre, and therefore “the 
art of the theatre [sometimes] . . 
comes around to adopting the particular 
opinions and tendencies of the epoch 
. . » late, perhaps last.”’*¢ 

When the theatre does lag behind 
the spirit of the time, a period of “thea- 
tre ennui” sets in; when it rises to meet 
that spirit it is hailed as an ally, a 
pioneer, a liberator. The Meininger 
company and then L’Arronge satisfied 
the contemporary concern with external 
verity; Brahm in his turn met the suc- 


22 P. 153. 
28 Cf. the first article. 
24 Pp. 141-142. 
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ceeding need for a more internal verity. 
But, in his turn, Brahm failed to provide 
the imaginative, more brilliantly-colored 
style demanded by tine neo-Romantics. 
Reinhardt has satisfied this demand. He 
offers mood, stylization, refined sensu- 
ousness (visual and aural); at the 
moment [1908] he is the savior of the 
theatre. 

But the time is already, in its spring- 
time of rejoicing over Reinhardt, calling 
for the high drama in a new grand 
manner which he does not seem ready 
to give us. He does not offer Hamlet or 
Lear, he offers the Dream and the 
Merchant, and in them he makes spec- 
tacle and music dominate “the specific 
dramatic element, that power of char- 
acterization which affects the spirit and 
which is contained in the word of the 
poet and the body of the actor.”** The 
time is therefore uneasy. If someone, 
Reinhardt or someone else, does not 
furnish these plays and the truthful but 
exalted style we do want for them, a 
new period of ennui will set in. 


But someone will do so. The theatre is 
always dying and always being born 
again; and this death-and-resurrection 
cycle is further evidence of its profound 
vitality. 

The artistic vitality of the theatre 
is founded in its only artists, the dram- 
atist and the actor. All the many, many 
persons, from billposters to producers, 
who are involved in the production of 
a play, are (artistically speaking) the 
servants of these two. For example: if 
either the dramatist or the actors have 
failed, a triumph by the scene designer 
—a rousing hand for a good set—is felt 
as a defeat of the total art of the 
theatre. 

However important and valuable the 
director and the producer may be, 
neither of them can be an artist of the 


25P. 147. 


theatre. The director is the organizer q 
the many elements of the performang 
This means that he must arbitrate be 
tween the two artists and the may 
craftsmen of the theatre, resolve th 
natural conflict between dramatist ané 
actor, and unify the work of a mul 
plicity of workers: 

He is the statesman, . . . not art-maker by 
art-organizer. While it is for this’ very reas 
that he is the most important man in the com 
pound appearance called the stage, it is al 
for this very reason that his activity is neithe 
susceptible to nor in need of aesthetic analysis 
The laws of his rule are perceived when th 
necessities of all the arts he rules are pe 


ceived. Like every true sovereign, he is the m 
preme servant: he serves ever yon e.% 


As well as bringing together the acton 
and the dramatist who suit each othe, 
the producer must make as harmoniow 
an adjustment as he can between th 
performance-ensemble and the public 
If the performance is a complex of art 
and crafts, the public is a complex d 


economic and social factors; to adjust 
the relationship of these two complex 
is therefore no sinecure. 


Because any artistic backwardness in 
the theatre is so generally and glibly 
blamed on the “unscrupulousness of 
avaricious producers,” it is only just @ 
point out that no producer can dictatt 
that a play shall be a popular succes 
The economic vitality of a play # 
founded in the audience; and what 
the producer does or fails to do, t 
larger public will go to plays whic 
satisfy its taste for the fashion. Of all 
the arts, the public prefers the theatre 
but that does not mean that it is a com 
petent theatre critic and would support 
good theatre if only the producer 
offer it. “Repeated failures by purely 
artistic enterprises, the perennial prot 
perity of purely commercial ones, reveal 
the charming innocence of the assertion 


26 P. 17. 
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that our public ‘really’ wants good art. 
...™ A first-rate play may become the 
vogue; in that case it will be a success, 
but that success is not caused by its essen- 
tial virtues. It is not true that bad art is 
good business; it is true that good busi- 
ness in the theatre is the result not of 
art, good or bad, but of the play becom- 
ing the vogue. And the sudden reforma- 
tion of the producer would not trans- 
form the public into sound aesthetes 
even if he nobly went into bankruptcy 
three times a year. 


So much for the favorite villain of 
a certain number of our theatre lovers. 
Very much the same persons suggest a 
variety of heros who could and should 
rescue the theatre from its unfortunate 
position. The repertory theatre is a 
popular candidate for this role; so is a 
reformed mise en scéne; and so is an 
ideal theatre building. 


Though too much is expected of them, 
all these ideas have some merits. A 
repertory theatre no doubt does better 
justice to both dramatist and actor; 
a reform of scenery is certainly in order, 
and though it could not affect the essen- 
tials of the performance, it could make 
the actor’s work much easier. 

As for the ideal theatre structure, it 
isa focus of confusion. 

All our advocates of an ideal theatre talk 
about our theatre as if it were a mere recrea- 
tion-hall which must atone and be sancti- 
fied by serving pure art, and [all of them] call 
for a profoundly solemn place, deeply devoted 
actors, auditors full of religious reverence.28 
But when their tumult and shouting is 
analyzed, these advocates discover that 
they are in two sharply opposed camps. 
Some uphold the intimate theatre—a 
small house in which each auditor can 


**P. 162. However, many producers could 
Manage an artistic production once in a while. 
“Even in a given historical situation, necessity 
may be borne with very different degrees of 
= (P. 163.) 

P. 134. 


respond individually to a performance 
full of nuances; the others propose the 
festival theatre, in which a large aud- 
ience can infect itself with festal excite- 
ment about a high-style performance. 


Reinhardt’s 1906-1907 season at the 
Kammerspiele demonstrated that both 
ideas are partly right, partly wrong, and 
entirely incompatible. This very inti- 
mate theatre was just the place for 
Hauptmann’s The Peace Celebration 
and for Maeterlinck’s Aglavaine and 
Selysette, but it was ruinous for Hebbel’s 
Gyges and His Ring. That is essentially 
a drama of universals and high emotion: 


Its ringing tone broke harsh and reluctant 
against that theatre's constricting walls; its 
grand gestures threatened to burst the little 
Stage apart; and the spectator shuddered in his 
patrician isolation under the onslaught of this 
exalted passion and longed to have other people 
close by, to whom he could ally himself and 
thus endure so huge a destiny.2® 


Gyges called for a festival theatre. 


Since we have great dramas of both 
sorts, it seems clear that both the inti- 
mate and the festival theatre are needed: 
neither one is “the” ideal theatre. But 
we have great dramas of other sorts too, 
in styles that lie somewhere between 
these two extremes. If we speak in ideal 
terms we should call for a separate 
theatre for each great distinctive drama- 
tist—or for the most flexible theatre 
possible. 

All these proposed remedies are really 
aimed at artistic disorders in the theatre, 
not at economic ones. To make the 
artistic vitality and the economic vitality 
of the stage coincide is a problem of 
public education which neither theatre 
individuals nor individual theatres can 
really solve. 

The larger public is indifferent to 
artistry in the theatre for the same 
reason that it is indifferent to the gen- 
eral welfare: the liberal, educated, 


29 P. 138. 
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understanding, discriminating part of 
the public withholds itself from political 
activity; it leaves education and our 
other social problems to the mercies of 
anyone who happens to be in power. 
More specifically, our publicly-endowed 
theatres, the court and the municipal 
theatres, are managed respectively by an 
aristocracy which is indifferent or in- 
imical to art and the spirit of the time, 
and by timid, profit-minded Manchester 
men. “It is not a paradox to say that the 
poverty of our theatre is founded in the 
poverty of German liberalism.”*° In 
short, there is now no working relation- 
ship worth mentioning between the 
relatively few people who can distin- 
guish good art from bad, and the many 
who are so unfamiliar with art that they 
approve any performance which is much 
talked about. 

Though it is true that most of our 


30 Pp. 165-166. 


culture and liberalism, such as they ar 
now [in Germany in 1908] rest in th 
hands of the middle class, the cultiva 
tion of the theatre and its audience ; 
not a class problem. “Whether the aris 
tocracy undergoes an intellectual x 
nascence, or the proletariat ripens ani 
grows up to a more genuine culture, 
... the civilizing elements of our middk 
class rouse out of their lethargy,”™ « 
that intellectual aristocracy which aus 
across class lines engages in publi 
affairs—no matter. When men of goo 
will and good understanding ask for and 
are given power in the State, and no 
until then, the major problems of ow 
society will enter upon their resolution 
The full vitality of our theatre will wai 
upon that day, for it is contingent on th 
health of the whole social organism, 

“This is how it is: every people ha 
the theatre it earns.” 


31 P, 166. 
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OREGON’S SPEECH IMPROVEMENT AND REHABILITATION 
PROGRAM? 


LEON LASSERS 
State Department of Education, Oregon 


the Oregon State Legislature 
a law for the education of its 
handicapped children and assigned to 
the State Department of Education the 
responsibility for carrying out its pro- 
visions. Two years later, a modest appro- 
priation was provided to implement the 
law and the state-wide program got 
under way. 

Since I was employed to organize, 
direct, and supervise the speech im- 
provement and rehabilitation work and 
have been intimately connected with the 
administration and supervision of the 
other phases of special education in 
Oregon, this account may be of some 
service to other states. It is evident from 
the letters I have received that many 
other states are faced with similar prob- 
lems and are also seeking solutions to 
the rehabilitation of speech defective 
children in their schools. 


|‘ 1941 


I 


Major ‘Problems. A careful survey 
made shortly after the inception of the 
program in Oregon -showed that the 
speech handicapped were by far the 
largest single group affected by the law. 
It was evident that there were many 
problems related to the education of this 
group which would have to be analyzed 
and surmounted before speech rehabili- 
tation could function adequately and 
practically on a state-wide basis. The 
purpose of the present article is to out- 
line the plan of attack on those prob- 


1 This is the second of a series of two articles 
with tn organization and nom 


tion Oregon's new Gennatte 4 yes 
The first article ap ARTERLY 
JournaL oF omens XXI (pas), ms 207-214. 


lems, to review accomplishments to date, 
and to sketch plans now in progress. 

{In order to understand the present 
program it is necessary to review briefly 
the four major problems faced by Ore- 
gon in organizing and implementing a 
speech improvement and correction pro- 
gram on a state-wide basis. These four 
problems are all closely related and 
interdependent. A solution of any one 
is a partial solution to the whole. This 
will become apparent as the problems 
are discussed. 

1. Rural Nature of the State. The 
population of Oregon .is little more 
than a million. Approximately one- 
third of this number is concentrated in 
and around the city of Portland. The 
other two-thirds is widely and thinly 
scattered over a vast area. Communities 
are small and separated in many cases 
by mountain, forest, or desert barriers, 
The majority of schools are rural, one 
to two teachers sometimes teaching the 
entire eight grades. How to get special 
speech help to handicapped children 
under these circumstances constitutes a 
genuine problem for the Division of 
Special Education. 

2. Lack of Speech Training Given to 
Teachers. While most teachers are excel- 
lently trained in the standard academic 
subjects, few have had any training 
whatsoever in phonetics or speech, and 
consequently have no conception of 
speech improvement techniques or the 
common speech problems of children. 

Steps are now being taken to present 
a plan to the State System of Higher 
Education for the training of all class- 
room teachers in certain essentials of 
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speech and for the training of speech 
correctionists. Since these steps are also 
related to other aspects of the speech 
program they will be presented later in 
this article. 

3. Lack of Realization on the Part of 
Educators, School Administrators, and 
Citizens of the Need for Speech Training 
in the Elementary Schools. Traditional 
thinking about speech development in 
children has resulted in a laissez faire 
attitude towards speech training for 
children in the elementary grades. Edu- 
cators, school administrators, and com- 
munities have not been aware of the 
number of children in the public schools 
with poor or defective speech and have 
failed to recognize the role the public 
school might play in developing good 
speech habits and correcting minor 
speech problems and defects. Conse- 
quently, teacher-training institutions 
have placed little emphasis upon the 
teacher’s speech, or on how to develop 
good speech habits in the growing child. 
In the elementary schools no time has 
been set aside in the day’s schedule for 
speech training, nor is the teacher held 
responsible for such activity. It has been 
mistakenly assumed that relatively few 
children are in need of any special 
speech training; that for the average 
child speech improvement usually takes 
place in the course of the daily routine 
of teaching since “speech is a part of 
everything we do,” and that “after all 
most children with poor or defective 
speech will outgrow it anyway.” It has 
been further assumed that the type of 
preparation teachers get in a course in 
public speaking or the phonic training 
they get in reading methods would en- 
able them to give help to most children 
with speech ‘difficulty or minor defects 
in speech. 

The teacher training institutions will 
have to admit that these assumptions 
and suppositions have not been well 


founded, for teachers themselves are ask. 
ing for help and training and requesting 
teacher-training institutions to offe 
courses in speech improvement and con 
rection. 


4. Lack of Special Teachers an 
Those Specifically Trained in Speech 
Correction. There are a number @ 
factors which account for the almog 
total lack in the state (aside from the 
city of Portland) of teachers especially 
trained in speech correction. The typical 
rural community in Oregon is reluctant 
or financially unable, to employ special 
teachers of any kind. Too often the 
number of students enrolled in a small 
local school does not warrant the full 
time services of a special teacher d 
speech or a special teacher of reading 
These communities or districts might 
cooperate to share such teachers, but the 
distances which frequently separate on 
school from another make this impra¢ 
tical. The slightly larger community 
which may recognize a need for special 
services and which may be better of 
financially feels that it cannot afford t 
employ a special teacher who is prepared 
to do remedial work in only one field 
Perhaps the most fundamental reason 
for the lack of special teachers of speedt 
correction in the state is that there ha 
been a general unawareness of tht 
incidence of defective speech among 
school children and of the need to @ 
anything about it. All these factors maj 
account for the fact that none of th 
state institutions training teachers hav 
in the past, offered majors in this field 

Oregon hopes to place more special 
teachers throughout the suburban and 
rural areas by urging teacher training 
institutions, both in and out of th 
state, to expand the training of the sth 


dent who majors in speech correction @ 


include adequate work in diagnostic and 
remedial reading. With these two fields 
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of specialization, the speech correctionist 
weking employment will find that a 

{ many more communities will be 
able and willing to use his services. Ex- 
perience has already indicated that 
where special teachers have applied for 

itions and were prepared to do 
remedial work in both speech and read- 
ing they have had little difficulty secur- 
ing places and at attractive salaries. 


II 


The Program in Action: Teacher 
Training and Speech Rehabilitation. 
The most powerful impetus to speech 
taining for teacher and school child 
has resulted from the newly organized 
sate-wide program for the speech handi- 
capped child. Already the work of the 
Division of Special Education is begin- 
ning to effect a change in attitude, not 
only towards the education of speech 
defective children, but towards the 
speech education of all children in the 
public schools. 

This program through its teacher- 
training institutes, in-service and exten- 
sion courses, county and community 
speech clinics, parent and teacher bul- 
letins and manuals on speech defects and 
their correction, has made school admin- 
istrators, teachers and parents, and 
tacher-training institutions aware of 
the large number of speech-defective 
children in the school community, and 
of the need not only for giving the 
dassroom teacher some training in 
speech techniques but of the need for 
ecially-trained speech correctionists to 
handle the more severe cases. 

The University is now offering a 
major in speech correction, and the 
State College has a number of excellent 
baic and professional courses in the 
fed and is planning to expand its 
peech correction program. The state 
tachers colleges are also awakening to 
the needs of the public schools in speech 
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training and are planning to add to 
their staff of instructors in this field 
of specialization as soon as it is possible. 

It seems likely that all the teacher 
training institutions in the state will 
soon be offering courses in speech im- 
provement and correction, but it will be 
a number of years before the results of 
this new training will be felt in the 
schoolroom. In order to supply a more 
immediate answer to the problem, 
teacher institutes and in-service courses 
are being conducted throughout the 
state. 

The primary purpose of the teacher 
institute is to give the teacher an ac- 
quaintance with the common speech 
problems which she might encounter in 
her room, some preventive information, 
and a demonstration of a few simple 
testing and corrective methods. This 
information is given to help her identify, 
and select for referral to a scheduled 
speech clinic, children in her room with 
defective speech, and to carry out the 
recommendations for preventive meas- 
ures or simple corrective work made by 
specialists from the State Department of 
Education at the scheduled clinic. A 
traveling clinic, operating out of the 
State Department, visits the county 
approximately one month after the 
institute is held in that county, diagnoses 
the speech defects of the children refer- 
red, confers with parents and teachers, 
and makes recommendations for the cor- 
rection of the child's difficulty. 

In addition to the teacher institutes 
which have been held in practically all 
of the thirty-six counties in the state, 
in-service lecture courses in the elements 
of speech correction, conducted by the 
Division of Special Education as a part 
of the handicap program, are being 
given to teachers in numerous commun- 
ities in Oregon through extension. Both 
the teacher institute and extension or 
in-service courses, however, are of neces- 
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sity too short in duration and too con- 
centrated to give the teacher more than 
a limited survey of the general field. 

In spite of these limitations, the value 
of the in-service courses described above 
should not be underestimated, since 
their total effect has been to awaken a 
state-wide interest in the speech handi- 
capped child and to inform adminis- 
trators and teachers of the nature and 
size of the problem. Children have been 
recommended to the clinic who prev- 
iously would have received no help, or 
whose problem was not previously 
recognized; and many teachers have 
asked for special help where such assist- 
ance was not previously requested or 
felt necessary. Furthermore, courses of 
this type which come to the teachers’ 
own community reach a far larger pro- 
portion of teachers in service than either 
summer school or regular college attend- 
ance. 

Another value which has resulted 
from lc Division of Special Education’s 
in-service training program, teacher 
institutes, and county clinics has been 
the definite increase in summer school 
enrollment in courses dealing with the 
handicapped child. 

Both the University and the College 
through courses on the campus and in 
the Extension Center in Portland now 
offer summer courses in these subjects. 
Many teachers are under pressure to get 
advanced degrees with advanced profes- 
sional standing and the fundamental 
speech courses which more nearly meet 
her classroom needs do not often offer 
advanced or graduate credit. Too many 
teachers are compelled because of this 
circumstance, to pass up much-needed 
speech correction courses. 

It. seems evident. that the most satis- 
factory approach to the problem of the 
speech defective classroom child is to 
give every teacher during her college 
training a knowledge of certain speech 


fundamentals and preparation in unde, 
standing and correcting the common by 
less complex speech problems she 4 
likely to encounter in her room ye 
after year. This it is hoped to realiy 
through recommendations made by; 
special committee to the State Boay 
of Higher Education advising that g 
elementary teachers be required as som 
as possible to take a proposed coum 
Better Speech for the Classroom Child 
and that they be urged to choose as om 
of their electives a sequel, Speech Co. 
rection: Basic Principles and Ted 
niques. The major recommendations ¢ 
this committee are discussed in som 
detail in the concluding portion of thi 
article. 

Teacher and Parent Manuals. A vale 
able method of teacher and paren 
training and one which has proved it 
self of immediate benefit to the speed 
handicapped child has been found in th 
simply written and practical booklets in 
the common speech problems found it 
children distributed by the Division d 
Special Education to teachers and pa 
ents throughout the state. The treatment 
in these booklets is by no means & 
haustive, nor are they written for person 
with a background of speech training 
They are designed for use by the ave 
age classroom teacher (many of then 
emergency teachers) and by parent 
They are, however, specific and prac 
cal. There is a minimum of theory aml 
a maximum of specific play activitis 
and games which the teacher or pareft 
can use either in group or individu 
situations to help the speech handicap 
ped child. The results to date are & 
ceedingly encouraging and are an ind 
cation of what the classroom teacht 
or parent can do if given a practical bu 
simple guide to which they can 
stantly refer. 

Residential Summer School {@ 
Remedial Work. The blind or partid 
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sighted, and the deaf or very hard-of- 
hearing, have long had the advantage of 
ial training from full-time residen- 
tial state schools. The child with a severe 
or reading disability, or one 
whose hearing loss is sufficiently great 
to impede his social and educational 
progress but not great enough to warrant 
his attendance at a school for the deaf— 
handicaps which while less dramatic and 
observable are also disqualifying for 
adequate social and economic adjust- 
ment—has had little if any opportunity 
for help. The traveling special clinics in 
Oregon have found it a relatively simple 
matter to see children, diagnose prob- 
lems, and make recommendations. But 
in many cases, especially where the dis- 
ability or defect was severe, the making 
of recommendations was futile because 
there was no one in the community 
capable of carrying them out. It soon 
became apparent that if these severe 
cases were to be helped they would have 
to be brought into a center for careful 
study and observation where they could 
receive intensive reeducation from a 
staff of trained clinicians and other 
specialists. 

The legislature of the state has re- 
cently recognized that there are hun- 
dreds of these children throughout the 
state who are in need of special training 
and whose disabilities cannot be success- 
fully or economically coped with in their 
local communities. They have approved 
a central residertial summer school, 
staffed with trained personnel and 
properly equipped, to which these chil- 
dren can be brought for a period of 
intensive remedial work, and have voted 
an appropriation to underwrite it. 

The remedial resident center will 
utilize for an eight-week period each 
summer the entire facilities of the State 
School for the Deaf—buildings, grounds, 
equipment, and such part of the admin- 
istrative, maintenance, and custodial 
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staff as it may be found necessary to use. 
The superintendent of the School for 
the Deaf recognizes the value and im- 
portance of this work and is cooperating 
enthusiastically in the project. It is his 
desire that the school which now oper- 
ates for only nine months of the year be 
of extended service to the taxpayers of 
the state. The school, which is located 
in Salem, will do remedial work in 
speech, in reading, and will also teach 
lip-reading to hard-of-hearing children. 
Approximately 120 children of normal 
intelligence between the ages of eight 
and fifteen will be accepted. There will 
be a special section for post-operative 
cleft palate cases. The work will be en- 
tirely rehabilitory and teacher training 
will not be included. From the point of 
view of rehabilitation, this offers certain 
advantages since the harassing problems 
of compromise which inevitably arise 
between teacher training on the one 
hand and child rehabilitation on the 
other will not have to be met. It will 
be a full-time residential summer school. 
Children will live at the school, and the 
school program will provide for a com- 
pletely supervised, twenty-four-hour 
day.? 
Ill 

Report of the Special Committee on 
Teacher Training and Speech Educa- 
tion.* The present inadequate provisions 
for teacher training in the field of speech 
improvement and correction and the 
essential relationship of such training 


to a successful program of speech im- 


2On June 10, 1946, shortly after this article 

was written, the remedial training center was 
ted for its first summer. One hundred and 
fifty children were enrolled. 

8 Report of the Committee on Revision of 
Oregon State Certification Requirements for 
Teachers of Speech Correction with Recom- 
mendations for Revision of Courses in Speech 
Correction, 1946. Issued by Rex Putnam, Su- 
perintendent Of Public Instruction, Salem, Ore- 
gon. Printed copies of this are available 
to state ts of education, universities 
and colleges, and to speech clinics. 
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provement and rehabilitation in the 
state called for some decisive step to 
bring the entire matter to the immediate 
attention of key people and the teacher- 
training institutions throughout the 
state. At the instigation of the State 
Department of Education, a committee 
was appointed from a group of educators 
in the state interested in speech training 
for teachers. The function of this com- 
mittee was threefold. First, to study the 
speech needs of all elementary classroom 
teachers in the state. Second, to inquire 
into the adequacy of the present state 
certification requirements for special 
teachers of speech correction. Third, to 
examine the catalog course offering and 
course descriptions in the field of speech 
correction now appearing in the catalog 
and bulletins of the universities, col- 
leges, and teacher-training institutions 
throughout the state for the purpose of 
recommending such revisions and addi- 
tions as seemed advisable. 

Out of the study that this committee 
has made has come a number of signifi- 
cant findings which have been specifi- 
cally stated and placed in the form of 
proposals for the consideration of the 
State Board of Higher Learning with 
the suggestion that they be approved for 
adoption by the various institutions of 
higher learning in Oregon. A summary 
of such of these recommendations which 
appear to be especially applicable to 
teacher training follow. 

1. Speech Proficiency Test. The com- 
mittee on speech education proposes 
that all elementary teachers be required 
to demonstrate their adequacy as to 
voice and speech by passing a speech 
proficiency test to be given upon the stu- 
dent’s entrance into a teacher-training 
institution, or department of teacher 
training. No teacher is to be granted a 
certificate until such proficiency is suc- 
cessfully demonstrated. The general or- 


ganization, requirements, and methods 











for giving this test are carefully ¢ 
lined. The test is not rigorous, 
does it require special excellence ¢ 
performance. It is essentially designg 
to eliminate from the teaching proig 
sion in the elementary grades indiy, 
duals with sufficiently defective voice g 
speech to impair their teaching efficieng, 
In all fairness to these students as we 
as to school children, it is urged tha 
candidates with marked defects of voig 
or speech choose some other profess 
beside teaching. An opportunity § 
given to those candidates who fail th 
test but who, in the opinion of tk 
examining committee, could probably 
pass the test if they took addition 
speech work or courses, to take such a 
ditional work or courses and retake th 
examination. It is recommended that al 
teacher-training institutions offer appr 
priate courses as well as the opportunity 
for individual clinical correction » 
that all prospective teachers who ® 
desire may have an opportuniy to im 
prove their voice and speech and tha 
those who fall short of the speech pro 
ficiency requirements may have an op 
portunity to attain sufficient adequag, 

2. Speech Course for all Elementay 
Teachers. The committee in this sam 
report has also submitted to the State 
Board of Higher Learning for their ap 
proval and adoption a course calle 
Better Speech for the Classroom Child 
It is urged that as soon as possible this 
course be required of all teachers plan 
ning to teach in the elementary grade 
and that it be adopted in the near future 
as one of the requirements for the cert 
fication of such teachers. The course # 
especially designed to help the regulat 
classroom teacher in a grade school 
situation improve the speech of th 
pupils in her room. It is essentially 4 
developmental and not a_ correctivé 
course and includes: (1) steps in lear 
ing to talk, (2) criteria for good voit 
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and speech, (3) introductory material 
on how the sounds are made, (4) group 
games, activities, and other motivating 
and learning devices, (5) survey of 
glected books and materials, (6) 
demonstrations of speech improvement 
lessons, (7) correlating speech improve- 
ment with other subjects, and (8) ele- 
mentary survey of common speech prob- 
lems as to prevention and correction. 

It is believed that interested teachers 
equipped with the elementary informa- 
tion provided in this course could render 
important service, largely within the 
limits of their regular classroom work, 
in bringing about improvement in the 
speech of all pupils, in preventing the 
occurrence of speech defects from be- 
coming more severe through emotional 
involvements or prolonged habituation, 
and in the correction of minor defects. 

The committee further recommended 
and outlined in the appendices a se- 
quence of courses in speech correction 
which would permit any interested stu- 
dent or teacher to major in this field and 
to fulfill the revised requirements for 
certification of teachers of speech cor- 
rection. Among the courses recom- 
mended and outlined in the appendices, 
and which all teachers are urged to take, 
isa beginning course called Principles 
of Speech Correction to be established 
a the situation warrants to serve as: 
(1) an elective follow-up course to 
Better Speech for the Classroom Child, 
(2) a required first course for prospec- 
tive special teachers in the field, (3) a 
recommended elective for those pre- 
paring to teach in secondary schools and 
an elective for general speech majors 
and others wishing a survey course in 
speech correction. 

It is recommended that this course 
be made available as soon as possible 
oan elective basis in all institutions 
training public school teachers, and that 
all teachers who are considering teaching 





in the kindergarten, primary, and inter- 
mediate grades be urged to choose it as 
one of their electives following the 
basic speech improvement course. 

With the basic principles and tech- 
niques provided in this course teachers 
should be able to render important ser- 
vice, still largely within the limits of 
their regular classroom work, in pre- 
venting and correcting the typical and 
frequent speech defects found among 
school children; chiefly, functional 
articulatory defects and early stuttering. 

3. Certification Requirements for Spe- 
cial Teachers of Speech Correction. With 
the development and expansion of the 
speech improvement and correction pro- 
gram in the state, teacher interest and 
enthusiasm in both speech and speech 
correction have shown a marked rise. 
Many experienced teachers and others 
now doing special teaching both in and 
out of Oregon are expressing an interest 
in Oregon’s state requirements for certi- 
fication in the field of speech correction. 
As inquiries began to come in from 
teachers in the field, it became evident 
that the present certification require- 
ments for teachers of speech correction 
are vague and inadequate, and that 
these requirements would have to be 
amended and revised. 

The committee on speech education 
has proposed the following specific certi- 
fication requirements for those desiring 
to teach speech correction in the state. 
There are general requirements which 
all teachers applying for special teaching 
certificates must fulfill, but for purposes 
of brevity only the specific speech re- 
quirements are given here. Two certifi- 
cates are offered, a temporary and a five- 
year certificate. It will be noted that the 
permanent certificate follows with some 
latitude, and a few departures, the 
general requirements for Clinical Mem- 
bership in the American Speech Cor- 
rection Association. 
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Specific Requirements for Teachers of 


Speech Correction: 
A. For the five-year certificate 27 quarter hours 
in the special field, including 
(1) Techniques of speech improvement 
(2) Phonetics 
(3) Speech Correction 
(4) Speech science 
(5) Speech defects and disorders 
pathology) 
(6) Clinical methods and practice in speech 
correction 
A minimum of 200 clock hours must be 
spent in actual practice teaching in speech 
correction under adequate supervision. It 
is desirable that at least half of this practice 
teaching be at the primary and intermediate 
level. Eight credit hours will be given to- 
ward certification for this experience. Ad- 
ditional credit under (6) will be awarded for 
practice teaching in excess of 200 clock hours. 
Suggested distribution: 3 quarter-hours 
each in items 1 and 2, 3 and 4; 6 quarter- 
hours in item 5; and 9 quarter-hours in item 
6. 

. For the one-year certificate (renewable four 
times) 21: quarter hours in the special field, 
including fields indicated in 1-6 above. A 
minimum of 100 clock hours must be spent 
in actual practice teaching in speech cor- 
rection. 

(It is suggested that teachers interested in 
entering the field of special education for 
the speech defective or teachers who desire 
to improve their present professional back- 
ground in this field, acquaint themselves 
with the requirements for “Clinical Mem- 
bership” in the American Speech Correction 

Association.) 

4. Recommended Revision of Courses 
and Course Titles in Speech Correction. 
The final function of the committee on 
speech education was to reorganize and 
revise for approval by the State Board, 
course offerings, titles, and descriptions 
which now appear under various titles, 
descriptions, and course numbers in 
the centers of higher learning through- 
out the state. The present titles are in 
many cases inadequate and inaccurate, 
and do not allow for a logical progres- 
sion or sequence of content. There is 
also much needless overlapping in course 
content as between colleges. 


(speech 


The purpose of the reorgani 
and revision was (1) 
titles and descriptions and g 
course content—allowing, of course, 
a certain latitude of interpretation 
teaching approach by _ indivi 
instructors, (2) to suggest the year 
at which they should be offered ing 
attempt towards a certain degree ¢ 
constructive and logical uniformiy 
throughout the state, and (3) to recom 
mend other courses in speech whid 
would make it possible for any teach 
interested in speech correction to fulfil 
the requirements for teacher certifia 
tion in that field from courses offered: 
Oregon. 


An attempt has been made in this aw 
a previous article appearing in tk 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH to stat 
the problems, to outline the organization 
of Oregon’s state-wide speech improw 
ment and correction program, and ® 
explain something of its operation. Tk 


program is still in the process of plat 
ning and development; new circum 
stances and realities may dictate ne 
policies and methods. The men and tk 
institutions in Oregon who are actif 
or interested in speech training wil 
undoubtedly exercise a marked influent 
on the state program and are essentii 
to its success. The State Department d 
Education has, and will continue, # 
call upon them for teacher training aml 
for their invaluable help and guidane 


Oregon has been a long time withow 
a speech improvement or speech of 
rection program. The sun will not rit 
tomorrow on inspired and_ informe 
classroom teachers insuring to all chi 
dren in the elementary schools their righ 
to good speech. It is not desirable or it 
tended that the program shall develo 
full blown. Better a hardy, though som 
what slow-growing plant, than one thi 
will not withstand the first frost. 
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THE STATE OF SPEECH CORRECTION 


JEANETTE ANDERSON 
Rockford College 


N December, 1945, a committee* 

from the American Speech Correction 
Association was asked to assemble for 
publication in the QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
or SPEECH a compendium of speech 
correction facilities provided in the 
public school systems of states and cities 
in the United States. These materials 
have been gathered from members of 
the Association who are familiar with 
the special education programs in their 
states and local communities and from 
superintendents of education in the 
several states. 

A questionnaire sent to at least one 
informed person in the field of special 
education in each state included the 
following queries: Does your state have 
legislation providing for speech correc- 
tion in the public schools? When was 
this legislation enacted? Does this legis- 
lation specifically mention speech cor- 
rection or is it worded generally to in- 
clude other special education? (Please 
explain.) What state department ad- 
ministers the program of speech correc- 
tion? What financial support does the 
state give the speech correction program? 
Are speech correctionists licensed in 
your state? Other questions dealt with 
hearing testing and will be discussed 


in a separate report. 
I 


Twenty-three states have enacted or 
are at present enacting legislation pro- 
viding for special education for excep- 
tional children; 18 of these legislative 
acts mention speech correction specifi- 
ally; five have been interpreted to in- 


*D. W. Morris, Arthur Secord, Jeanette An- 
derson. J 


clude defective speech as a handicapping 
condition. Six states with no legislation 
providing for special training for handi- 
capped children are attempting to pro- 
vide such education on a statewide basis; 
two are working through state depart- 
ments of social welfare, two through 
state departments of health, one through 
the state society for crippled children, 
and one through the combined facilities 
of the state department of health and 
the state department of public instruc- 
tion. Legislation providing for the edu- 
cation of exceptional children dates 
from 1913 in Wisconsin to 1945 in Geor- 
gia, Iowa, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Texas. 

In 13 of the 19 states making no state- 
wide provision for speech correction, 
city or county programs have been de- 
veloped. These vary greatly in number 
and kind. 

Six states, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, and Vermont, report no state 
or local programs of speech correction. 

Twenty-two of the 23 states reporting 
enacted or pending legislation for speech 
corrective training administer the speech 
correction programs through the state 
department of education of public in- 
struction; four of these states report that 
state departments of health and public 
welfare cooperate in putting the speech 
correction programs into practice, One 
state program is administered by the 
crippled children’s division of the state 
department of health. 

State speech correction programs are 
financed in nine states on an excess costs 
basis with state reimbursement varying 
from $200 to $300 per child to one and 
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one-half times the cost of regular educa- 
tion for a child. Four states give financial 
support on a per-program basis; such 
support varies from $750 to $1500 per 
local program; provisions permitting 
this money to apply to salary and equip- 
ment vary from state to state. Two states 
reimburse local communities for speech 
corrective work on an equalization basis. 
Eight states report no definite plans for 
financial support of speech correction 
programs. Funds available for state 
support of special education programs 
are reported as ranging from $25,000 
annually in one state to $4,500,000 per 
year in another. 

In 16 states, speech correctionists must 
be licensed. Requirements for such licen- 
sing range from the holding of a regular 
teacher's license to the completion of a 
rigidly prescribed course of study includ- 
ing from 18 to go hours in speech path- 
ology, speech correction, and allied areas 
of study. 


The District of Columbia reports 
legislation providing for speech correc- 
tion dating from 1922; certification of 
teachers is not required. 


II 


In summary, the following observa- 
tions may be made: 


1. Approximately half the states have or are 
enacting legislation providing for, or inter- 
preted as providing for, speech correction as 
a part of the public school program. 

. Where there is legislation for special edu- 
cation, it is usually administered through the 
state department of public instruction, some- 
times with the cooperation of other state 
departments. 

. Two-fifths of the states having legislation 
providing for speech correction programs 
finance such programs on an excess-costs basis. 
Nearly two-fifths of such states make no defin- 
ite financial arrangements for the support 
of speech correction programs. About one- 
fifth of such states provide financial support 
on a per-program basis. 

4. Seventy per cent of the states with legisla- 


tion providing for speech correction 
licensing of speech correctionists. 

. Legislation, financing, and licensing 
widely from state to state and from one 
of the nation to another. 

Alabama: no legislation; speech co 
employed intermittently in  Birmi 
schools, 

Arizona: no legislation; Crippled Ch 
Division, State Department of Social 
and Welfare; Phoenix and Tucson 
school systems. 

Arkansas: no legislation; Little Rock 
school system. 

California: legislation, 1929; State Departmy 
of Education; license required. 

Colorado: no legislation; Colorado Springs a 
Denver public school systems. 

Connecticut: legislation; State Department ¢ 
Education; license required. 

Delaware: no legislation; State Board of Heli 
and State Department of Public Instruction 
some correction in public schools of Geom 
town, Seaford, Wilmington. 

Florida: legislation, 1941; State Department ¢ 
Education; license required. 

Georgia: legislation, 1945; State Department @ 
Education; working on license requirement 

Idaho: no legislation; some part-time instr 
tion in larger districts. 

Illinois: legislation, 1944; State Department ¢ 
Public Instruction; license required. 

Indiana: legislation, 1928; State Department d 
Public Instruction; license required. 

Iowa: legislation, 1945; State Department ¢ 
Public Instruction; license required. 

Kansas: no legislation; State Department @ 
Social Welfare. 

Kentucky: no _ legislation; 
school system. 

Louisiana: legislation, 1944; State Departma 
of Education. 

Maine: legislation, 1942; State Department @ 
Education. 

Maryland: legislation, 1929, 1931; State Depatt 
ment of Education and State Department ¢ 
Health. 

Massachusetts: no legislation; Department @ 
Public Health; public school systems of Be 
ton, Brockton, Cambridge, Lynn, Rew® 
Waltham. 

Michigan: legislation, 1941; State Departme 
of Public Instruction; license required. 
Minnesota: legislation, 1923; State Departmel 

of Education; license required. 

Mississippi: no legislation; Vicksburg publi 


Louisville publi 
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school system (assisted by State Department 
of Health). 

Missouri: legislation, 1921; State Department of 
Education; license required. 

Montana: no legislation; public school systems 
of Billings, Butte. 


Nebraska: legislation; State Department of 


Public Instruction; services provided only if 
speech defective child is unable to attend 


regular schools. 

Nevada: no legislation. 

New Hampshire: no legislation. 

New Jersey: legislation pending; State Depart- 
ment of Education; license required. 


ttmal New Mexico: no legislation; public school sys- 


tems of Albuquerque, Carlsbad, Clovis, Gal- 
lup, Raton, Roswell, Santa Fe, Tucumcari. 
New York: no legislation; public school systems 
of Buffalo, New York, Rochester, Syracuse; 
license required in New York City. 

North Carolina: no legislation. 

North Dakota: no legislation; campus school, 
Minot. 

Ohio: legislation, 1945; State Department of 
Education; license required. 

Oklahoma: no legislation. 

Oregon: legislation, 1941; State Department of 
Education; license required. : 


Pennsylvania: legislation, 1945; State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; license required. 

Rhode Island: no legislation; public school sys- 
tems of Cranston, East Providence, Johnston, 
Newport, Pawtucket, Providence. 

South Carolina: no legislation. 

South Dakota: no legislation; State Department 
of Health doing some experimental work. 
Tennessee: legislation, 1929; Crippled Children’s 
Commission; lip-reading taught in public 

school systems of Memphis, Nashville. 

Texas: legislation,- 1945; State Department of 
Education; license required. 

Utah: no legislation; State Board of Health; 
public school system of Salt Lake City. 

Vermont: no legislation. 

Virginia: legislation, 1938; State Department of 
Education. 

Washington: legislation, 1943; State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; license required 
(standards being formulated). 

West Virginia: no legislation; public schools 
of Kanawha county. ) 
Wisconsin: legislation, 1913, 1945; State De- 
partment of Education; license required. 
Wyoming: no legislation; public school system 

of Cheyenne. 














ITH the realization of the need 
for more and better speech train- 
ing at the elementary, secondary, and 
college levels, there has appeared an 
increased demand for more trained 
teachers of speech. Since the teacher 
is the most influential of the factors that 
determine efficiency in speech education 
and since the teacher is significantly 
conditioned by the type of preparation 
he receives, the necessity for thorough, 
well-rounded training and painstaking 
scholarship in the field of speech educa- 
tion has also rapidly grown more and 
more pressing. The teaching profession, 
like every profession, in addition to a 
general cultural and educational back- 
ground, requires preparation that is 
specialized and of a professional nature; 
the teacher, like a member of any pro- 
fession, unless trained in his prospective 
field, will be less efficient in discharging 
the professional responsibilities placed 
upon him in his future work. This essen- 
tial relationship between training and 
later professional responsibilities should 
always be in the mind of the prospective 
member of any profession. Teaching is 
no exception; the kind of preparation 
that the teacher of speech is to receive 
should depend upon the demands that 
will be placed upon him later as a 
member of the teaching profession. 
I 
In 1943 my interest in this relation- 
ship between training and teaching was 
focused upon those teachers already 
engaged in teaching speech in the col- 
leges of arts and sciences throughout 
the United States. A careful reading and 
survey of the studies and literature 
which had appeared during the previous 
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(2) 
in t 
turi 
twenty years revealed an emphai) amo 
agreement that only trained teachers ¢® ine 
speech should teach courses in speechi} (4) 
college, and that only those aspects dl spee 
speech should be taught in which pr§ jects 
paration has been received. of t 
No mention was made and no stats ‘De 
tical evidence was found, however, opp **" 
cerning the actual relationship betweag 2° 
the training and the teaching demaniy 12 
of those already in the profession. Hay * “ 
these teachers been trained in the “= 
jects they have to teach? Were theg = T. 
instructors teaching in any of the speed ecte 
areas without any preparation therei#— gath 
Had their completed educational vesti 
grams prepared them and qualified thex§ conc 
to meet the needs of their professio§ expe 
These questions still remained unmg degr 
swered. inine 
During this same year, 1943, a stui ful; 
was set up to inquire into the relating ‘Pe 
ship between the formal training rg" 
ceived by college teachers of speech aig “" 
the speech subjects taught by them. I§ Prac 
seemed desirable to ascertain: (1) ip "dic 
amount of training received by colle 8 
teachers of speech in the folle Compe 
speech areas and their respective spetiy "8 ’ 
subjects: fundamentals of speech, orp 8°P¢ 
nal speaking (public speaking, form Pe™ 
and debate, radio) , interpretative spe@— In 
(oral interpretation, storytelling, ¢ inspe 
speaking), dramatics (dramatics, from 
direction and _ production), thro 
science (speech pathology, voice had t 
diction, phonetics, psychology of speed listed 
speech correction (speech co Direc 
1 The speech areas are: fundamentals, ¢ “as 
speaking, interpretative speech, dramatics, 9 
sciences, speech correction, and the teaching® és o 















dinic), and the teaching of speech 
(methods of teaching specch in college, 
practice in college teaching of speech) ; 
(2) the number of years of experience 
in the closely allied fields of public lec- 
turing, radio, and the theatre; (3) the 
amount of professional training (courses 
in education) received by these teachers; 
(4) the relationship of *his training in 
speech and education to the speech sub- 
jects and areas taught; (5) the opinions 
of teachers concerning the relevance of 
the training received to their teaching 
activities, and (6) teachers’ opinions 
about the kinds of trainirg that might 
have been useful for their specific work 
as teachers of speech in the colleges of 
arts and sciences. 
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The written questionnaire was se- 
jected as the most practicable way of 
gathering the desirec tata for the in- 
vestigation. Information was desired 
concerning the following: teaching 
experience; degrees received, and the 
degrees teachers felt should be required; 
minor fields of study found most help- 
ful; training received in the field of 
speech, and the value of this training; 
training received in the field of educa- 
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ie 
~! tion, and the value of this training; any 
m. i Practical experience in public lecturing, 
) radio, and the theatre; subjects actually 


taught in the field of speech; general 
comments on the relevance of the train- 
ing received to teaching activities; and 
general recommendations for the pros- 
pective college teacher of speech. 








In the early stages of the study an 
inspection was made of catalogs received 
from 576 colleges of arts and science 
throughout the United States. Copies 
had been requested from the 682 colleges 
| listed in the 1942-1943 Educational 
Directory,? but catalogs of 114 colleges 
Were not available. I found that 450 
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* Educational Directory, Part III, U. S. Office 
Education, 1942-43, Washington, D. C., p. 6. 
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(79 per cent) of these colleges offered 
some instruction in speech. A question- 
naire, accompanied by a letter of general 
introduction explaining the purpose of 
the investigation, was then sent to each 
of the 934 instructors teaching speech 
in these 450 colleges. 

Questionnaire returns, with all ques- 
tions fully answered, were received from 
190 college instructors of speech teaching 
in 157 colleges of arts and sciences 
throughout 39 states and the District of 
Columbia. Tabulated statistics concern- 
ing the number of college teachers of 
speech who had moved from academic 
work to the Army, the Navy, or other 
government or war service are not avail- 
able, but it is certain that the number 
was large. Doubtless many more returns 
would have been received under more 
normal social conditions. Fifty-two ex- 
pressed by letter the impossibility of 
their answering the questionnaire be- 
cause of war-time changes. Significant 
data follow. 


II 


An inspection. of the 568 catalogs 
received from the 682 colleges of arts and 
sciences in the United States revealed 
that 450 (79 per cent) offered some 
instruction in speech; 118 (21 per cent) 
listed no ‘speech work at‘all. One hun- 
dred sixty-four (29 per cent) of those 
institutions offering speech work includ- 
ed a well-rounded, inclusive program of 
speech under the department title of 
Speech. Although others (50 per cent) 
offered some speech work, frequently 
only a specialized phase of the field was 
included under such department titles 
as English (g0 per cent), Public Speak- 
ing (4 per cent), Speech and Dramatic 
Arts (14 per cent), and Dramatic Arts 
(2 per cent). 

One hundred fifty-one (79 per cent) 
of the 181 (95 per cent) who have 
baccalaureate degrees possess the bach- 
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elor of arts degree. By far the greatest 
number (97 per cent) of those holding 
masters degrees (86 per cent) have the 
master of arts degree. Of the 56 (29 per 
cent) who have been granted doctors 
degrees, all but four have received the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. These 
same college teachers of speech in listing 
the degrees they feel should be required 
for college teaching of speech placed 
by far the greatest emphasis on the same 
degrees: bachelor of arts (79 per cent), 
master of arts (81 per cent), and doctor 
of philosophy (27 per cent). Although 
the majority felt that the master of arts 
is the most desirable degree for college 
teaching of speech, many felt that de- 
grees in general are overstressed as essen- 
tial for college teaching. Teachers must 
have them, they agreed, but they stressed 
the point that degrees must not be the 
criterion by which college teachers of 
speech are selected. 

The greatest number (40 per cent) 
in preparation for their baccalaureate 
degrees majored in English, while 60 
(33 per cent) majored in speech. Forty- 
seven (29 per cent) minored in English 
and 36 (22 per cent) minored in speech 
at this level. Although the range of other 
subjects appearing as majors and minors 
in preparation for bachelors degrees is 
rather wide, social science had a signifi- 
cant place in the curricula. 

The picture is somewhat changed 
when one thinks in terms of the majors 
and minors included as preparation for 
masters degrees. Although English still 
leads as the most frequent minor (35 
per cent), speech was by far the most 
frequent major (58 per cent). Another 
significant change is noted by the fact 
that courses in education and psychology 
took the important position formerly 
held by social science. 

The greatest number (68 per cent) 
majored in speech in their curricula 
leading to doctors degrees. Psychology 


was the most frequent minor (32 7 
cent) even appearing more often 
English (22 per cent) as a minor in the 
presentation at this level. 

These instructors agreed that t% 
major should be speech at all levels, a 
that the minor should depend upon ty 
particular field of interest in spee 
The minors listed as most helpful ar 
English, psychology, and history. 

In the curricula of the 152 teache 
(80 per cent) who have had training® 
education (38 have had no traini 
whatsoever in education), the greate 
emphasis has been placed upon ¢ 
history of education and education 
psychology, in which subjects 60 pm 
cent and 61 per cent respectively hap 
had instruction. The philosophy ¢@ 
education and methods of i 
speech have been second in important 
The least emphasis has been plac 
upon general methods of college tead 
ing and practice in teaching speech i 
the professional training of the 
teachers. 

The instructors were requested to mt 
the courses they had taken in educatin 
as being either essential, helpful but m 
essential, or of little or no value. Accor 
ing to them, practice in college teachig 
of speech (in which they have receiv 
the least instruction) is most essentid 
methods of college teaching is outstant 
ingly helpful but not essential, and hi 
tory of education (the subject in whid 
the greatest number have received # 
struction) is of the least value. Whe 
requested to express their opinions as 
whether courses in education should & 
required for college teaching, 79 ® 
sponded affirmatively and 98 negativel 
Twelve made no answer at all. Mall 
followed their answers with comme 
concerning their training in educatidt 
Those who found professional trainiif 
to be of value, stated that it gave ont? 
conception of present day education # 
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a historical perspective, stimulated more 
teaching and less lecturing, and pro- 
moted integration of speech with other 
subjects. It was pointed out, however, 
that in order to be valuable these same 
courses in education needed to be prac- 
tical, not too academic, and nonrepeti- 
tive. 

Those who found professional train- 
ing to be of little or no value character- 
ized it as being not practical, too vague 
and unnecessary for one who knows his 
subject well. 


III 


A listing of the speech subjects studied 
by college teachers of speech in prepar- 
ation for their positions, starting with 
those in which the greatest amount of 
preparation has been received and con- 
duding with those in which the least 
amount of preparation has been re- 
ceived, reads as follows: public speaking, 
oral interpretation, fundamentals of 
speech, dramatics, phonetics, forum and 
debate, play direction and production, 
speech pathology, voice and diction, 
speech correction clinic, methods of 
teaching speech, radio, choral speaking, 
storytelling, and psychology of speech. 


In assigning values to courses taken in 
the field of speech, by far the greatest 
number indicated speech fundamentals 
and public speaking as being most essen- 
tial. Table I presents a detailed picture 
of the values assigned to all speech 
courses taken by these teachers, as well 
as the number who have taken each 
course. 

By far the greatest number have had 
work in from four to seven areas in 
preparation for their present positions. 
Fifty per cent have had preparation in 
six or seven areas. 

Seventy-three of the igo _ college 
teachers of speech included in this study 
reported experience in either public 
lecturing, radio, theatre, or speech cor- 
rection clinic. Twenty-three have had a 
total of 115 years of experience in public 
lecturing ranging from one to 30 years. 
Nine have had a total of 44 years of 
experience in radio ranging from two 
to 15 years. Thirty-eight have had a 
total of 165 years of experience in the 
theatre ranging from one to 10 years. 
The four instructors who listed exper- 
ience in speech correction clinic together 
have had a total of eight years exper- 
ience ranging from one to four years. 


TABLE I.—Dutsrrisution OF VALUES ASSIGNED TO SpeECH Courses TAKEN BY 
CoLLece TEACHERS OF SPEECH. 
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Subjects % 
Speech Fundamentals 
Public Speaking 71.08 
Forum and Debate 61.42 
Radio 41.43 


47-44 
27.27 
24-44 
53-90 


51.96 
60.33 
64.66 
55-32 
62.96 
68.13 





Oral Interpretation 
Storytelling 
Choral Speaking 
Dramatics 
Play Direction 
and Production 
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Psychology of Speech 
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*1, Essential; 2, helpful but not essential; 3, of little or no value. 














IV 


The sample used in this study includes 
teaching activities ranging from 1907- 
1943. An analysis of the subjects and 
subject combinations appearing on the 
teaching programs of college teachers of 
speech during these years reveals a rather 
‘sharp, marked change beginning around 
1922. From this time on more and more 
teachers of speech devoted more of their 
time to teaching speech exclusively. 
Their teaching activities between 1940- 
1943 seem to represent the cumulative 
effect of this gradual change. Seventy- 
one per cent of these teachers have been 
teaching speech exclusively during this 
period, 20 per cent have been teaching 
speech and English, while nine per cent 
have had teaching programs in which 
speech has been combined with other 
subjects. 

A listing of the subjects appearing on 
the teaching program of these 190 college 
teachers of speech, starting with those 
appearing most frequently and proceed- 
ing to those appearing least frequently, 
reads as follows: speech fundamentals, 
public speaking, oral interpretation, 
forum and debate, dramatics, play 
direction and production, voice and 
diction, speech correction clinic, radio, 


phonetics, speech pathology, choral 
speaking, storytelling, methods of 
teaching speech, and psychology of 
speech. 


The greatest emphasis in areas taught 
has been placed upon speech fundamen- 
tals, original speaking, interpretative 
speech, and dramatics, with a compar- 
atively small amount of time being given 
to speech sciences and speech correction. 


College teachers of speech have been 
called upon most frequently to teach 
four areas on their programs (25 per 
cent). By far the greatest number have 
had to include from two to five areas in 
their teaching activities. 
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Although I have presented a de 
analysis of the relation between { 
training and teaching activities of colleg 
teachers of speech in a longer repom/ 
Table II presents an overall view of th 
number having preparation in the sub 
jects they teach. A list of these subjec 
beginning with those in which the pic 
ture is most favorable and proceediy 
to those in which the picture is lea 
favorable, reads as follows: publi 
speaking, speech pathology, oral inte. 
pretation, dramatics, play direction ani 
production, phonetics, fundamentals ¢ 
speech, voice and diction, speech om 
rection clinic, forum and debate, chor 
speaking, methods of teaching speed 
storytelling, psychology of speech, ani 
radio. 


ell 


Although an instructor would benef 
from having some formal preparation 
in each speech subject he expects 
teach, it is felt by some that the lackd 
such preparation may be compensate 
for by training in the same speech are 
The situation is definitely more seriow 
when an instructor is teaching witht 
an area in which he has had no prepa. 
ation. It seems significant, therefore, 
point out that although the majorityd 
these 190 college teachers of speech (F 
per cent) had received preparation with 
in areas taught, 82 were teaching in ares 
in which they had had no preparation 
To be more specific, the following tab 
ulation presents the number teaching # 
each of the seven speech areas withot 
preparation therein: speech fundame 
tals, 30; original speaking, 12; dramatio 
6; oral interpretation, 7; speech scient 
4; speech correction clinic, 12; method 
of teaching speech, 11. 


Sixty (31 per cent) of these sam 
college teachers of speech, when asked 


8Finlan, Leonard, The Relation Betwe 
Training and Teaching Activities of 
Teacher of Speech, Doctoral dissertation, N@ 
York University, 1945. , 
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TABLE II.—DisrrisuTion or CoLLtece TEACHERS OF SPEECH IN TERMS OF PREPARATION 
RECEIVED IN SuBjEcTS TAUGHT. 





———— 
= 


Engaged in Teaching 


With Preparation — 








Areas and Subjects 





Frequency 





% Frequency % 











Speech F undamentals 


Fundamentals of Speech 159 83.69 129 81.13 

iginal Speaking 
Oneublic Speaking 149 78.43 138 92.62 

Forum and Debate 100 52.63 75 75.00 

Radio 46 24.21 20 43-48 
I etative Speech 

1 Interpretation 117 61.58 102 108 

Storytelling $1 16.32 18 58.06 

Choral Speaking 34 17.89 21 61.76 
Dramatics 

Dramatics 100 52.63 85, 85.00 

Play Direction and Production 85 44-74 72 84.70 
Speech Sciences 

Speech Pathology 44 23.16 39 88.64 

Voice and Diction 50 29.47 13 76.78 

Phonetics 46 24.21 38 82.61 

Psychology of Speech 8 4-21 4 50.00 
Speech Correction 

Speech Correction Clinic 50 26.32 38 76.00 
The Teaching of Speech 

Methods of Teaching Speech 27 14.21 16 59-26 






























to indicate whether or not the training 
they had received was relevant to their 
teaching activities, answered in the 
affirmative; 46 (24 per cent) answered 
negatively; 84 (44 per cent) made no 
response. It is interesting to note that 
those who found their preparation to be 
relevant to their teaching activities have 
had the following in the preparation: (1) 
many cultural subjects, (2) much extra- 
curricular experience, (3) clinical work, 
(4) a great deal of psychology, (5) 
English literature and language study, 
(6) science, physics, anatomy, (7) 
courses in all the areas of speech, (8) 
experience in platform lecturing, (9) 
experience in the theatre. 

Those (24 per cent) who found their 
preparation inadequate for their teach- 
ing activities included the following as 
being responsible: (1) failure to de- 
lrmine, through actual experience, their 
needs before taking advance work; (2) 
awrong attitude about speech training 
lostered by experience in debate; (3) 
much theoretical training and not 



























enough practice; (4) training adequate 
in scope, but not in quality; (5) training 
in only a few of the speech areas; (6) 
lack of training in English, physics, — 
psychology, and clinical speech; (7) 
overly repetitious and unpractical train- <—~ 
ing in education; (8) too much emphasis 

on research and graduate work at the 
expense of training to meet needs of if 
college teaching; (9) lack of training in 
radio; (10) lack of training in cultural 4 
subjects. 

Many comments were made concern- 
ing the prospective teacher in the field 
of speech education. Several agreed that 
the teacher training for a position in 
the department of speech in a college of 
arts and sciences should be aware of the 
following: (1) the need for a broad 
cultural background that includes 
courses in English literature, English 
language, music, economics, political 
science, philosophy of education, seman- 
tics, journalism, and foreign languages; 
(2) the need for a thorough scientific 
background including physics, anatomy, 
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acoustics, voice science, normal psychol- 
ogy, and abnormal psychology; (3) the 
need for training in all aspects of the 
speech field, including courses in funda- 
mentals of speech, public speaking, 
forum and debate, radio, oral interpre- 
tation, storytelling, choral speaking, 
dramatics, play direction and produc- 
tion, speech pathology, voice and dic- 
tion, phonetics, psychology of speech, 
speech correction clinic, and methods of 
teaching speech; (4) the need for a 
better understanding of individual stu- 
dent problems and how to meet them; 
(5) the need for the teacher of speech 
to serve as a model of what he teaches; 
(6) the need for various actual personal 
experiences in speaking; (7) the need 


— for courses in education with emphasis 


upon methods of teaching and practice 
in teaching speech; (8) the need for 
participation in extracurricular activities 
such as debate, dramatics, choral speak- 
ing, and public speaking; (9) the need 
for greater emphasis upon creative work 
and less emphasis upon research work in 
the graduate study of prospective college 
teachers of speech. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions may be 
deduced from the results of the present 
investigation: 

1. There is a discrepancy between 
the number of college teachers of speech 
who have had preparation in the speech 
subjects, and the frequency of these sub- 
jects on their teaching programs. 


2. The number of teachers who have 
been called upon to teach fundamentals 


of speech, forum and debate, play direc- 


‘tion and production, voice and diction, 
‘speech correction clinic, radio, choral 
speaking, and storytelling exceeds the 
number of instructors who have had 
preparation therein. 


g. The number of instructors who 
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have had training in public speaking 
oral interpretation, dramatics, phonetig 
speech pathology, methods of teachin 
speech, and psychology of speech exceed 
the number who have been called upg 
to teach these phases. 

4- There is a relatively high degre 
of relationship between those teaching 
and those having preparation in publi 
speaking, speech pathology, oral inte. 
pretation, and dramatics. 

5- In play direction and production 


phonetics, fundamentals of speech, voie 


and diction, speech correction clinic, ani 
forum and debate, the relationship bh. 
tween teaching and preparation is re 
atively low. 

6. A decidedly low relationship exiss 
between those having preparation ip 
and those teaching choral speaking 
storytelling, methods of teaching speed, 
psychology of speech, and radio. 

7. There is no significant relationship 
between the amount of training receive 
by college teachers of speech in am 
speech subject and its place on thet 
teaching program. 


8. There is a relatively high degre 
of relationship between those teachin 
in the areas of speech science, dramatic 
and oral interpretation, and those wh 
have had preparation therein. 


qg. The relationship between  thow 
teaching and those with preparation i 
the following areas is decidedly low 
methods of teaching speech, speech co 
rection, original speech, and_ speed 
fundamentals. 

10. There is a discrepancy betwee 
the professional training (courses i 
education) received by these colleg 
teachers of speech and the demané 
placed upon them as instructors in thé 
field. 

11. Speech instructors have receivel 
the greatest amount of training in th 
history of education and thus they hart 
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found to be of least value in their teach- 
ing activities. 
212. The least amount of instruction, 
in the professional training of these 
college teachers, has been in college 
teaching of speech although this need 
they have found to be most essential. 

13. The experience in radio, public 
lecturing, and the theatre, does not 
change the relationship between train- 
ing and teaching to any significant 
degree. By far the greatest number of 
those who have had experience in radio, 
public lecturing, and the theatre have 
also had formal training in radio, public 
speaking, and dramatics. 

14. In every speech subject and area 
there are some persons teaching who 
have had no preparation for the specific 


aspect. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


The following educational implications 

are based upon the literature surveyed 
in the course of the study, upon the 
questionnaire returns, and upon the 
comments made by the college teachers 
of speech included in the present inves- 
tigation: 
7 \. The college teacher of speech, while 
realizing that specialization is an essen- 
tial phase in preparation, must not 
allow it to crowd out a general liberal 
education. 

2. At least the baccalaureate and mas- 
ter degrees should be obtained by those 
who plan to enter the field of college 
speech education. Although these de- 
grees are highly desirable, they should 
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not be the sole criteria by which college 
teachers of speech are selected. 

3. The college teacher of speech 
should have a broad background in the 
field of speech education since he is often 
called upon to teach m at least four or 
five speech areas. 

4. The college teacher of speech must 
not only understand what constitutes 
good speech, but must also exemplify it. 

5. The student majoring in speech 
should choose a minor field of study 
which is most closely related to his spec- 
ial interest in speech. For example, a 
student whose special interest in speech 
correction might use psychology as a 
minor field of study; another person 
might select social studies if his major 
speech interest is public speaking. The 
student of dramatic arts might choose 
English. 

6. It is -important that teachers of 
speech in higher education give some 
attention to teaching techniques before 
they enter the profession. 

7. Courses in education, if they are 
to be of value, must be practical, not 
too academic, and nonrepetitive. 


8. By far the greatest number of 
college instructors of speech teach speech 
exclusively. Many, however, are called 
upon to teach courses in English. 


g. Since a_ significant number of 
college teachers of speech have found 
their preparation inadequate for their 
teaching demands, an attempt should be 
made, especially in advanced study, to 
prepare more adequately the college 
teacher of speech for his teaching 


activities. 




















THE SPEECH TEACHER AND THE HIGH SCHOOL 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


MARY BLACKBURN 
Granite City (Illinois) Community High School 


A RECENT survey made by secon- 
dary school principals stated that 
the school assembly should serve “to 
integrate the whole school program.” 
Seven objectives were selected in the 
survey as the most important. These 
were (1) to develop school spirit or 


unity; (2) to furnish educational- 
cultural experiences; (3) to provide 
guidance; (4) to supply wholesome 


recreation; (5) to demonstrate work of 
classes; (6) to supplement work of 
classes; (7) to motivate work of classes. 
The assembly is no longer a place where 
students are gathered for pure entertain- 
ment, although some programs during 
the year may be presented for that pur- 
pose. As Mr. Paul E. Elicker, Executive 
Secretary of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals states: “The 
modern secondary school is a commun- 
ity. The assembly is one of its essential 
parts, and may be defined as a meeting 
of the citizens of the school community 
to work on common problems and to 
share mutual interests and experiences.” 

Few teachers in the school can make a 
greater contribution to this vital part 
of our educational program than can the 
teacher of speech. Working with a com- 
mittee of teachers and students, the 
speech teacher has the opportunity to 
help organize assembly programs. In- 
deed, he can become what he often is 
now — the coordinator and unifying 
agent for various school groups and in- 
terests, and in this role he can help plan 
and produce programs which reflect 
group interests, both curricular and 
extracurricular. Student participants 
can be drawn from the groups producing 
the program. In fact, wide participation 





should be encouraged. It makes for , 
wholesome attitude on the part of all 
it gives a greater number of students ap 
Opportunity to make a public appear. 
ance; and it gives the teacher of speech 
an opportunity to be of greater servic 
in his chosen field. 


The teacher of speech serves not only 
the school through this project, but in 
directly the community.* In the firm 
place, if an assembly program is cor 
rectly organized and handled with 
dignity, it should make for better futur 
citizens—citizens who have learned t 
live together and to exchange ides 
peaceably. ‘Second, the assembly can 
help to promote community activities- 
such as Bond Drives, Red Cross and 
Community Chest campaigns. In some 
schools parents and friends are invited 
to assembly programs. This makes for 
good public relations because the citizens 
of the community have an opportunity 
to see what the schools are doing. The 
teacher of speech thus serves both the 
school and the community through the 
assembly program. * 


I 

In developing a program these ques 
tions immediately arise: What type of 
programs can be presented? From what 
sources can material for these programs 
be obtained? The answers lie in the 
resourcefulness of the teacher of speech. 
In most cases it will not be possible 
to get a prepared script; in fact, it is not 
desirable to do so. Hence the ideas must 
come from the teacher of speech and the 
students involved. This is a training 
ground for both teacher and students. 
In a recent program of a large high 
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school the student council wished to 
have an assembly program for “Good 
Manners Week.” The speech teacher 
worked with a committee from that 
group and developed a program that 
was entirely original. It took about ten 
days to formulate and produce the 
program. Ideas and suggestions were 
first presented by various members of 
the committee; and with the help of 
the instructor, the group decided to call 
the program, “Building a Citadel of 
Freedom.” In the finished production 
the Student Council President acted as 
a judge, the Student Council as a jury. 
They tried the case of “Common Clay 
uw. Diamond”; and they decided upon 
which they would build their “citadel.” 
After the decision had been given for 
Diamond, the Student Council sum- 
moned from the audience various stu- 
dents who had previously been chosen 
as Diamonds. It was most impressive 
as these students, a cross section of the 
high school, were escorted to the plat- 
form; and the Student Council President 
dedicated the building of a “Citadel of 
Freedom”? to the Diamonds in the 
audience. 

The creative program, such as the 
one presented by the Student Council, 
has proved the most flexible and the 
most worthwhile. This type of program, 
however, does not have to be entirely 
original. This gives the assembly variety 
and flexibility, for into the program 
may go one or all of the speech activities, 
some original, and others not. At no 
other place in our schools does the 
speech teacher at any one time have 
such an opportunity to make use of 
public speaking, the theatre, interpreta- 
tion, and radio. In our school an Amer- 
ican History class was scheduled for an 
asembly program. Again, the speech 
teacher worked with a committee from 


The complete script of this program may 
be procured from the author of this article. 
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that group and the program presented 
was entitled, “We Hold These Truths.” 
An original script was prepared by the 
narrator; a group presented an original 
play; a boy read a cutting from “The 
Patriots” by Sidney Kingsley; a girl gave 
an original speech; and a voice from 
the past read “The Preamble of the 
Constitution” over the public address 
system. 

During the war the schools of our 
country made a great contribution to the 
sale of bonds and to the Red Cross 
drives. An assembly program presented 
by the Junior Red Cross was entitled, 
“The Red Cross is Always at His Side.” 
The program showed by means of nar- 
rative and drama the various ways in 
which the Red Cross was contributing 
to the war effort; it told the story of an 
enlisted boy and the part the Red Cross 
played in his life overseas. It was used 
not only for an assembly program but 
also for two community “kick-off” 
dinners. 

A clever, original program, entitled 
“All the World’s a Stage,” was presented 
for pure recreation by the Speech De- 
partment. It was based upon the im- 
mortal Shakespearean passage. This pro- 
gram incorporated not only speech but 
also music and the dance. The narrator 
read the familiar passage, and at the 
end of each age its idea was illustrated. 
The first age was developed around 
Brahm’s “Lullaby”; the second, a school- 
room skit; the third, a one word playlet 
starring the lovers; the fourth, a mili- 
tary dance; the fifth, a judge pleading 
a case; the sixth, an old man walking 
down an imaginary street and greeting 
his many friends; the seventh, based on 
the song, “Memories.” 

These are only some of the possibil- 
ities of the assembly program in the 
hands of an imaginative and resourceful 
teacher of speech. The field is inexhaust- 
ible. From the Student Council, the 
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history class, the Junior Red Cross 
group, and the speech department, the 
speech teacher can make his way into 
every phase of the school program and 
become a potent force in its growth. 
The vocational department takes on real 
importance as six boys, who have never 
appeared in public before, discuss in a 
Town Meeting program the value of the 
various trades; the American literature 
classes take on new life as “A Sentimen- 
tal Journey” is taken into Bookland 
and a program of interpretation is pre- 
sented; the clothing class brings things 
nearer home as it presents a “Style Show 
of the Past, Present, and Future”; and 
even the faculty becomes more human 
when it makes its appearance and per- 
haps presents, “Stars of Yesterday.” 


II 


To build an assembly program not 
only takes time and patience; it requires 
good sense to secure cooperation and 
support. Both are usually forthcoming 
if some such method as the following is 
employed. 

The speech teacher with his faculty 
and student committee, say, has decided 
to present as one of their first programs, 
a guidance or orientation program to be 
given by the Student Council. About 
two weeks previous to the time sched- 
uled for this program the teacher meets 
with the sponsor of the Student Council 
and a student committee. Various ideas 
are presented, and the talent within the 
Student Council is considered. The 









teacher guides the student commit, 
in the formation of an attractive pm 
gram. The second and the third meeting 
are held before definite plans are mak 
and before the speech teacher meets wih 
the entire Student Council. Then 
program goes into rehearsal and as map 
members as possible of the Studen 
Council participate. The manner ¢ 
using the Student Council in this illy 
tration holds good for all other group 
in the school: plan the program wit 
the members and use them in the pm 
duction. 

Too many of the educators of om 
country have overlooked the importane 
of the assembly in modern education 
The earlier school assemblies were open 
ing services, probably a replica of th 
college chapel services. They were con 
trolled by the faculty and become mo 
notonous and uninteresting and finally 
disappeared. Then the students too 
over and carried on as best they coull 
with some faculty supervision. 

In most cases the majority of schook 
in America carry on such assemblies @ 
the present time. Here, then, is a field 
where the speech teacher may be 4 
pioneer and contribute markedly to the 
growth of youth in our schools and com- 
munities. School administrators should 
recognize the value of such a service and 
should see that the speech teacher has 
sufficient time to carry on efficiently. A 
challenge is here: Speech activities and 
the teacher of speech appear in a new 
role in education! 
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LISTENING: QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


RALPH G. NICHOLS 
University of Minnesota 


T" College of Agriculture, Forestry, 
and Home Economics in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is among the 
increasing number of institutions which 
are substituting a program of training 
in the four basic communications skills 
(listening, reading, speaking, and writ- 
ing) for the traditional courses in 
freshman English. Within our commun- 
ications program, which is _ being 
launched with the 1946-47 school year, 
we are already committed to the offering 
of a number of _listening-emphasis 
groups. This commitment has immed- 
iately raised some vital questions. Just 
what units of instruction, what class- 
room activities, and what kinds of 
mechanical equipment can best aid us 
in Our attempts to train students to 
become better listeners? Since these same 
questions are probably troubling many 
other departments which are launching 
skills programs, it may be worth while 
© report some of our preliminary 
thinking in this area, to state as con- 
cisely as possible some of the urgent 
questions demanding attention, and to 
submit a list of programs whose analysis 
and experimental investigation might 
give valuable results. 


I 


In organizing a_ listening-emphasis 
group in communications there are three 
perfectly “safe” types of activity around 
which one can build his course. First, he 
an build upon physiology. He can urge 
his delinquent listeners to improve their 
wer-all personal health; to secure and 
se mechanical and other aids in cases 
of subnormal hearing; to regulate diet, 
bodily comfort, and room temperatures 





carefully in order to improve their 
listening ability. Second, he can go 
deeply into notetaking and outlining. 
No doubt several weeks could be de- 
voted to these without the appearance of 
many raised eyebrows among his col- 
leagues. Third, he can turn his training 
into a sort of how-to-study regimen, 
teaching his students to form, among 
others, undeniably valuable habits of 
promptness, readiness, careful budgeting 
of time, making use of the library, using 
care in choosing friends with whom to 
study, and choosing extracurricular 
activities thoughtfully. All three of these 
types of activity are useful and deserve 
attention in training designed to im- 
prove listening. But study helps, systems 
of notetaking, and physiological aids do 
not go far enough. Training in listening 
must surely involve much more than 
the inclusion of these conventional and 
somewhat mechanical procedures. 


, 


II 


Before going further it seems highly 
desirable to discover just what we mean 
by the term listening. Obviously, hearing 
and listening are not identical. Rather, 
they seem to be two distinguishable 
phases of a total process which we might 
call aural assimilation. And it is the 
latter half of this total process in which 
we are chiefly interested. If we conceive 
of hearing as the perception of sound 
only, then in this respect the instructor 
in communications will be concerned 
with hearing largely to the extent of 
reporting hearing defectives to other 
agents who can do something about 
them. To begin with, then, let us define 
listening as the attachment of meaning 
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to aural symbols. Immediately some one 
will probably object that much listening 
is done in intervals of quiet, and that 
silence frequently carries meaning. This 
is true and if the definition is to be of 
use silence itself must be accepted as an 
aural symbol. (Silence may very well 
prove to be, in fact, the most important 
of all aural symbols. Perhaps the provis- 
ion by a speaker of short intervals of 
silence during which the listener can 
digest what is being said is an absolute 
essential to effective listening. Perhaps 
when intervals of silence are not pro- 
vided the listener, he takes periodic 
times-out from hearing and puts in di- 
gestion intervals of his own despite the 
distraction of a continuing flow of 
sound. If this is true, and he is later 
accused of forgetting something he must 
through his physical presence have 
heard, he is unjustly charged. How 
could he have forgotten something he 
did not comprehend, or even fully ap- 
prehend?) Silence must be regarded as 
one factor in listening; if to interpret 
the term aural symbol broadly enough to 
include it puts too great a strain upon 
our definition, then we must have a 
better definition. 

The dictionary is not of a great deal 
of help in all this. Webster says that 
to listen means to “give ear,” “to 
hearken,” “to give heed,” “to hear with 
attention”; and that hear means “to 
have the sense of faculty of perceiving 
sound.” Webster adds, however, that 
“hear does not necessarily imply, as 
hearken (now only poetical) and listen 
always do, attention or application; as, 
one may hear without listening, or may 
listen without hearing.” The words 
apprehend and comprehend serve rather 
well to distinguished between hearing 
and listening in the sense sought in the 
foregoing paragraph. Remembering that 
apprehend means “to become aware of 
through the senses” and that compre- 
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hend means “to embrace or understand 
a thing in all its compass and extent,” 
perhaps one could say that hearing jis 
the apprehension of sound and that 
listening is the comprehension of aural 
symbols. 

At any rate, a good deal of the train. 
ing in listening-emphasis groups surely 
must be concerned with matters other 
than the mere hearing of sound. Watkins 
and Frost make this observation: 

Speech instruction is common, but good lis. 
tening is supposed to be acquired naturally, 
Frequently, it is never acquired, for ear special- 
ists tell us that more than half of so-called 
deafness is nothing more than inattention. We 
listen to what we want to hear and then say 
we cannot hear what demands concentration 
of thought or the following of a line of reason- 
ing out of accord with our own prejudices.t 
If this is an accurate statement, training 
in listening must not only deal with the 
process of attaching meaning to aural 
symbols for those who profess normal 
hearing, but with many of those who 
allege partial deafness as well. Let us 
assume, then, that in communications 
work we are primarily interested in 
listening rather than hearing, and that 
until a better definition is devised 
listening may be defined as the “attach- 
ment of meaning to aural symbols.” 
Where does this leave us? 


Ill 


Our first realization is that what we 
do not know about listening is appalling. 
The dubious reader is probably already 
commenting, “Why, the process of 
‘attaching meaning to aural symbols’ 
means the process of thinking itself” 
And some will ask “How is anyone going 
to teach thinking?” Such queries should 
not stop us. Surely training students in 
how to think is not forbidden ground 
in education! If approaching the cen- 
tury-old mystery of how one thinks 


1 Rhoda Watkins and Eda B. Frost, Your 
Speech and Mine (1945). P. 98- 
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through the pathway of listening offers 
any possibility of shedding a bit of light 
into this dark corner where neurologist 
and psychologist have in endless con- 
fusion advanced one theory after 
another, we are more than justified in 
endeavoring to formulate a system of 
training designed to improve the stu- 
dent’s skill in “attaching meaning to 
aural symbols.” 


What are some of the more important 
things which we certainly need to know 
about listening if the training program 
devised for listening-emphasis groups is 
to have real value? Certain urgent ques- 
tions and problems obviously demand 
immediate attention; and to a large 
extent the adequacy of any course of 
training we formulate will depend upon 
the answers we secure. Although the 
following lists are initial and tentative, 
they may serve to make a start in a quite 
new, but certainly growing, area in 
education. 


Urgent Questions 


. Is inefficient listening an important cause 
of failure among high school and college 
students? 


. Can listening efficiency be increased through 
training? 


§- Are listening and hearing distinguishable 
phases of a single process? 

. At what grade level can training in listen- 
ing be most efficiently provided? 

5 Is the motivation of efficient listening a 
factor within the control of the instructor? 

6. Can listening rate, like reading rate, be in- 
creased through training? 

7. Can a conspicuous deficiency in one of the 
four communication skills be best removed 
through an integrated training in all four, 
but with special emphasis placed upon 
direct training in that one skill in which 
the deficiency is most conspicuous? 

8. Should efficient listeners be exempted from 
special training in listening? 


os 


Problems in Measurement 


1. To construct and standardize examinations 
for the measurement of listening efficiency. 
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To devise more effective means of measur- 
ing three related skills: reading, writing, 
and speaking. 


Studies in Correlation 


. To determine the correlation between in- 


telligence and efficient listening. 


To determine the correlation between lis- 
tening rate and listening efficiency. 


. To determine the correlation between effi- 


cient listening and hearing acuity. 


. To determine the correlation between effi- 


cient listening and efficient reading. 


Studies of Causal Factors 


. To analyze the auditory and speech char- 


acteristics of poor listeners. 


To analyze the visual and graphic char- 
acteristics of poor listeners. 


. To study the relation between listening 


efficiency and over-all bodily health. 

To study the desirability of listeners ten- 
sions toward the speaker, toward the sub- 
ject, toward both the speaker and the 
subject. 

To study the effect of faked attention upon 
listening efficiency. 


. To study the relation between size of 


vocabulary and listening efficiency. 

To study the effect of one or more dis- 
tracting noises upon listening efficiency. 
To discover the effect of the listener's at- 
titudes, convictions, and prejudices upon 
his listening efficiency. 

To evaluate the provision by a speaker 
of a regular pattern of intervals of silence 
during which reflection can supplement 
hearing. 

To evaluate a varied placement of these 
intervals of silence being used for discrim- 
ination and reflection. 


. To evaluate various lengths and frequen- 


cies of these intervals of silence in terms 
of the nature and difficulty of the speaker's 
material. 

To evaluate a regularly scheduled period 
used for recall and reflection after a lapse 
of time has followed the conclusion of the 


speech. 


. To compare in controlled situations the 


effect of taking lecture notes when (a) the 
notes are reviewed in an unrevised and un- 
transcribed form before examination; (b) 
the notes are transcribed but unrevised 
during review; (c) the notes are revised 



























but untranscribed during review; (d) the 
notes are both revised and transcribed dur- 
ing review; (e) the notes are collected and 
destroyed immediately after the lecture dur- 
ing which they were taken; (f) no written 
notes are taken, and all review is based 
upon “mental notes.” 


. To study the relation between listening 


efficiency and the ability of the listener to 
structuralize the speech being delivered. (By 
ability to structuralize is meant the ability 
to grasp the speaker's purpose; to search 
for evidences of the speaker's personal at- 
titudes and prejudices; to distinguish be- 
tween fact and principle within the speech; 
to distinguish between argument and evi- 
dence within the speech; to recognize 
certain conventional compositional tech- 
niques of the speaker, including the ar- 
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rangement of subject matter according » 
a definite pattern, the partitioning of sub 
ject matter through the use of transition 
language, the use recapitulation, the relat 
ing of the speech to preceding and folloy 
ing units of instruction; to recognize th 
more conventional methods of appealing ® 
the emotions of the listeners.) 


These questions and problems, along 
with many others, seem to need wide 
spread consideration if the issues ip 
volved in training students to become 
good listeners are ever going to be clar. 
fied. Cooperative action and study by 
persons in speech, English, or com 
munications seem urgent. 
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SPEECH IN AN ORIENTATION COURSE FOR THE NINTH GRADE 


MELBA REID 
Waukegan (Illinois) Township High School 


WO years ago our school initiated 

a self-appraisal and _ orientation 
course which was developed and re- 
quired of all freshmen two hours each 
day. The course is taught in twelve 
divisions of six weeks each, the twelve 
divisions consisting of occupational 
adjustment, personal relations, speech, 
fine arts, community relations, business 
operations, and activities associated with 
processes in wood, machines, electricity, 
printing, foods, and clothing. In each 
division, aptitude tests and other de- 
vices are provided in order to assist 
students in self-appraisal. 

In making selections for the material 
to be used in the speech section of the 
course, we used four major educational 
objectives as guides: (1) self-appraisal; 
(2) happy social relationships; (3) good 
citizenship; (4) recreation. 

We attempted to show that speech 
training will bring the student early 
and profitable returns, that work in 
speech is not intended for those who 
plan a professional career in drama or 
radio, but it is a subject which is of 
vital importance to every boy and girl. 
The fundamental reason for the speech 
section of the course is to increase the 
eflectiveness of the individual in school 
and community living, particularly in 
dass recitation, in explanations in 
science and mathematics classes, in oral 
reports, in pleasure and participation in 
conversation, and in an ability to appre- 
ciate and use the techniques of making a 
platform speech. 

By giving a concrete picture of what 
we do, perhaps I can show how we try 
© accomplish our objectives. I shall 
tly solely on what I have discovered 
from teaching the course seven different 


times in two years. There can be dis- 
agreement as to the sequence of activ- 
ities, but for our purposes and for the 
time allowed us, the following arrange- 
ment has been most successful. 


I 


To implement the self-appraisal ob- 
jective, recordings are first made of the 
students’ voices. Voice and diction drills 
follow the recordings, along with inter- 
pretative work used for self-criticism 
under the guidance of the instructor and 
a speech correctionist. Record cards are 
kept for each student with suggestions 
for correction and improvement listed 
thereon. If the case is not too difficult, 
other classroom teachers are asked to 
help the student with his problem. The 
speech clinic keeps a complete speech 
and hearing record based upon tests 
administered by the clinicians to all 
freshmen independent of the evaluations 
made in the self-appraisal and orienta- 
tion course. From this information, the 
student, the instructors, and the admin- 
istration make an evaluation of the 
pupil’s speech behavior. 

After the preliminary recordings, voice 
work, and discussions of the values of 
speech training, speeches of introduction 
are used as a means of orientating the 
group. Because the freshmen in the 
school come from twenty-three different 


‘grade schools, the introduction speech 


is a good technique to aid them in be- 
coming acquainted with other members 
of the class. The procedure in this pro- 
ject is quite simple. Each student selects 
another to introduce. The student who 
has just been introduced gives the next 
speech in order, and so on until all 
members of the group have been intro- 
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duced. Included in the content of the 
speech is the name of the student, former 
school, favorite subjects, activities, hob- 
bies, estimate of high school to date, 
and any other interesting facts. 


The interview technique is often in- 
cluded with the introduction as a means 
of securing the necessary information 
from the “subject.” Armed with ques- 
tions which will draw out the desired 
facts, the interviewer introduces him- 
self to his partner, explains his mission, 
asks his questions, and concludes with 
an expression of thanks for the inter- 
view. It is effective to use the auditorium 
so that the interviews can be carried on 
simultaneously in various parts of the 
room. Following these sessions, students 
are allowed a practice period for the 
speeches of introduction, information 
for which has been secured in the inter- 
views. The speeches are then given as 
described above. This over-all method of 
getting students acquainted is acceptable 
to the student who may be shy or overly 
modest, because some one else tells the 
story of his accomplishments, his inter- 
ests, and personal qualities. 


Following this orientation assignment, 
a project essential to speech preparation 
is employed. This consists of instructing 
the student in the use of sources of in- 
formation. One class period is there- 
fore spent in the library, acquainting 
the student with reference material, 
assisting him in learning the use of the 
card catalogue and the Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Literature. After this ses- 


sion, the student prepares an informa- . 


tive speech on a subject of interest to 
him and to his classmates. He may, quite 
naturally, supplement his information 
with facts gathered from library sources, 
the use of which he has just learned. 
Since students are segregated according 
to sex, the problem of topic,selection is 
not so difficult. In the girls’ classes we 









have such topics as “How to Use Make 
Up Correctly,” “How to Prepare a Wel, 
Balanced Lunch,” or a topic informiy 
us of the life and work of some famoy 
man or woman. The boys deal with sud 
subjects as “The Importance of th 
Quarterback in the T Formation,” “Th 
Proper Technique in Cleaning a Gun! 
or some development in science. Th 
speaker spends one period collecting 
material. He must submit a bibliography 
with his speech. 

After the material is collected, lk 
then begins his outline, which is simpk 
but complete. The central purpose 
the speech is written in the outlin 
immediately after the title or subject 
Then the introduction is written in full 
The body of the speech usually contains 
about three or four main ideas sup 
ported by examples and explained by 
the use of visual aids wherever it is po 
sible. Many of these speeches call for 
bodily action which releases the student 
and develops his confidence. In the con. 
clusion the speaker is asked to rouné 
out the speech and end with a note o 
finality rather than “I guess that’s all” 
Enough of the preparation. 

The student is now ready to deliver 
his first speech. When he goes on th 
stage, he hands the instructor his out 
line, on which she makes notes concert 
ing the material and delivery in his 
speech structure, voice qualities, eye 
contact, posture, use of bodily movement, 
and communicative attitude. The stu 
dent at this stage needs encouragement, 
so most of the criticisms that are made 
are written on the outline and discussed 
with the student the next class period. 
To build confidence, the critic should 
emphasize the good parts of the speech 

The second speech is to convince 
The methods of finding material, keep 
ing a bibliography and making an out 
line are continued. The outline for this 
type of speech usually contains a preset 
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tation of the problem or need, what can 
be done to solve the problem, and then 
a plea for action with a definite plan 
presented. Students may talk on such 
themes as “We Need More Intramural 
Activities in High School,” “Girls 
Should Not Wear Slacks to School”; or 
they may urge support of some school 
or community action such as the Red 
Cross or Community Chest. Our con- 
cern in these speeches is to be sure that 
facts are cited, that sound logic and 
evidence are used, and that the plea is 
reasonable and calls for definite action. 

The third type of speech is for the 
purpose of entertaining. These speeches 
usually take the form of storytelling. 
The subject matter may concern the 
teller’s Own experiences or those of 
people of his acquaintance. The stories 
may be legends or narratives that have 
been read and liked. In some few in- 
stances, the storyteller’s own imagination 
has furnished an original narrative. The 
speaker must choose his incidents with 
care and then arrange them to bring 
about a full development of the story. 

When these three speech types are 
completed the student is given an ap- 
praisal sheet to score himself on his abil- 
ities as a speaker. He is given this score 
sheet after his first speech; from the 
sheet he acquires his standards and 
vocabulary for estimating the speeches 
of others as well as his own. 


II 


Realizing that most of our speech 
depends on informal expression, social 
conversation is now approached. We 
welcome the opportunity to talk just for 
the fun of it. The instructor reads some 
sample conversations which show both 
good points and weaknesses of social 
conversation. The students comment on 
these conversations and then draw up 
alist of do’s and dont’s of conversation. 
The various ideas are discussed, rear- 
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ranged and made into a workable code 
for conversationalists. Then the class 
divides itself (or is divided by the 
teacher) into groups with definite topics 
and a leader for each. The class assem- 
bles in these groups, and the conversa- 
tion begins. Class conversation is of 
little value if it is stilted, formal, un- 
natural. The teacher should aid pupils 
to forget the classroom limitations and 
discuss topics in which they are vitally 
interested. The leader is quite import- 
ant in starting the conversations, keep- 
ing the topics lively, and including all 
members in the group. When conversa- 
tion is slow, we have on occasion re- 
sorted to the game that Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt mentions in her autobio- 
graphy. When one can’t think of any- 
thing to say in opening a conversation, 
start down the alphabet in this way: 
Do you like apples? What would you 
do if you met a bear? Where do you 
expect to spend Christmas? After the 
completion of the conversational groups, 
each student rates himself on the ap- 
praisal chart worked out earlier. He 
then discusses his score with the teacher. 

General rules for social introductions 
are given the students for the next unit: 
Introduce the boy (or man) to the girl 
(or woman); introduce the younger 
person to the older person; at school 
introduce the parent to the teacher; at 
home introduce the teacher to the par- 
ent. The students work in threes and 
make introductions as called out by the 
instructor. Opportunity is offered here 
for valuable discussion on the impor- 
tance of good manners, and many ques- 
tions or etiquette that trouble students 
are discussed. 

The Bell Telephone Company has 
given us the use of two pamphlets, “The 
Voice with a Smile” and “Making 
Friends by Telephone.” These books 
are studied. Then on a mimeographed 
sheet each student is given a telephone 
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situation with mutiple answers. He is to 
decide on the best answer. This sheet 
serves as an appraisal for the conversa- 
tions that now take place. Two students 
using dummy telephones sit at opposite 
sides of the stage facing the audience. 
The instructor gives a situation which 
the students dramatize. Criticisms at 
this time not only come from the instruc- 
tor but also from the students. 

One of the most abused speeches is 
the announcement. Because it is brief, 
often it is considered of little impor- 
tance. Actually this speech is one of the 
chief means of giving information. Using 
the “W” World, our school newspaper, 
and the daily bulletin issued from the 
central office, the student finds material 
about his club or class to use in his 
announcement. These speeches include 
who, what, where, why, and when, with 
skillful use of repetition for emphasis. 
They are written and memorized before 
being presented to the class. During each 
six weeks we have an opportunity to 
send some of these students to home 
rooms for announcements about games, 
plays, Red Cross, shows, Community 
Chest, or any other school activity which 
we are asked to advertise. Sponsors of 
organizations and the administration 
have made use of this service from our 
classes. The speakers prefer going to 
some home room other than their own; 
so we respect that wish. During this unit 
the students use the public address sys- 
tem to practice microphone technique. 

Most of the students belong to various 
clubs, social, school, or religious. There- 
fore at this time parliamentary proced- 
ure is fitted into the course. Although 
a complete and detailed knowledge of 
parliamentary procedure is not our goal, 
we believe that all the group will benefit 
through familiarity with certain funda- 
mental rules for conducting a meeting. 
The usual club officers of a club and 
their duties are explained. Then nomin- 











ations are called for by the teacher. Afte 
the election of officers, the order of pm 
cedure is given. The next step is th 
correct way to make a motion and @ 
amendment. All types of motions a 
not considered because they are mm 
necessary in most organizations to whid 
the students belong. It is the duty ¢ 
the chairman to be able to carry throug 
a motion with ease and directness 
order to make the meeting interesting 
and enjoyable. To insure the particip 
tion of all the students in this parle 
mentary practice, they are given num 
bers to be used at the proper time # 
make a motion. Chairmanships for th 
most part have gravitated toward th 
most capable in class, but practicing th 
rules of order has been profitable to aj 
students. 
Ill 

In order to introduce the group to th 
possibilities of drama in the high schoo 
there is a unit on pantomime. A mimeo 
graphed list of stage terms and gener 
rules for actors is given and explained 
Each student is given a practice exerci 
with stage directions to develop through 
bodily action. He is urged to imagine 
vivid details, then to respond emotion 
ally and mentally to the situation. Th 
next step is to let the body respond # 
it is moved. In some cases it has beet 
possible to have group pantomime 
based on plays or situations that involve 
much action. These exercises involv 
characterization as well as action. Thi 
means attention to walking, posturt 
facial expression, head movements, ané 
gestures. Of course, what we are able 
to do usually depends upon the interest 
of the class. But this unit has been com 
sidered one of the most beneficial 
release self-consciousness. In connectio 
with this study, we take a tour of tht 
auditorium, the costume and make-lp 
rooms, the stage craft laboratory, and the 
lighting equipment. The student b 
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comes oriented to the drama work done 
in our school. 

Why should we practice radio speech 
in the beginning of a speech course? 
First, there is curiosity about the tech- 
nique of broadcasting; second, it places 
emphasis on the voice as the instrument 
to gain and hold attention. The equip- 
ment that we have is modified public 
address system that consists of a micro- 
phone and an amplifying box, which we 
place on our stage. The microphone is 
set behind a screen where the broad- 
casters have ample space for themselves 
and for sound effect equipment. The 
activities again vary according to the 
capabilities of the class. Some classes 
have members who are capable of read- 
ing a story or a narrative poem over the 
radio. Others have written original 
scripts with two or three persons taking 
part in the production. We have had 


students who broadcast the news of the 
day or five minutes of a thrilling game. 
Participation in an inquiring reporter 
type of program has been interesting. 
Always we strive to produce as finished 
a program as possible. No hasty prepar- 
ation nor slipshod habits of production 
are tolerated. 

During the six weeks course, there is 
an opportunity for movies. Especially 
the movie, “Charm, Character, and Per- 
sonality” has proved of interest and 
help to all the students. They are urged 
to evaluate speeches and plays that are 
given at school, and to discuss the tech- 
nique of program planning that has 
been used in an assembly or special day 
of observance. 

Trying to make the student feel more 
secure in a speaking world is the reason 
for the speech division in the self-ap- 
praisal and orientation course. 











SOME SUGGESTED UNITS ON VOICE AND ARTICULATION 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


KARL F. ROBINSON and C. CORDELIA BRONG 
Northwestern University 


ie the secondary school teacher of 
speech is to succeed in handling work 
in voice and articulation, he must answer 
a number of questions. What shall I 
teach? How shall I approach the unit? 
How can I get to individual problems? 
How much time can I or should I spend 
in this area? What books, exercises, and 
materials will be most helpful? 

For two years in the National High 
School Institute we have been trying to 
find satisfactory answers to these ques- 
tions in a course designed to improve the 
voice and articulation of the high school 
juniors who are enrolled. We believe 
that we approximate classroom condi- 
tions found in the ordinary secondary 
school. The course, called Training the 
Speaking Voice, is required of all stu- 
dents and meets during the five-week 
session, a total of twenty-five clock hours 
of instruction. The size of classes has 
been approximately thirty students per 
section. For this work we have used a 
class syllabus specially prepared for the 
course; it contains the basic theory and 
the exercises used for study and prac- 
tice. Every student is provided with a 
copy of this mimeographed publication, 
which is now in its third revision. 

We have had ordinary disc recording 
apparatus available to us only on a 
limited scale during the summer session. 
The usual practice is to make an initial 


*This is the third in a series of articles con- 
taining units of study for secondary schools. 
The first, on acting and stage make-up, ap- 
peared in the February (1946) QuaRTERLY Jour- 
NAL, pp. 71-76; the second on discussion and 
debate in the October (1946) issue, pp. 385-390. 
All articles are sponsored by the Secondary 
School Chairman of the Association. 

1 Free copies of the syllabus, written by Miss 
Brong, who is chairman of the course, are avail- 
able on request to members of the Association. 





and final record in order to check ip 
provement. We have, however, an up 
usual number of opportunities for appli, 
cation and follow-up work with all ¢ 
the students. All persons are enrolled ip 
Public Speaking, in which their ip 
provement in voice and articulation j 
also checked. They are also followed y 
in the particular division in which the 
specialize: the radio students in Ap 
nouncing and Radio Production; th 
dramatics people in Acting, in one.ac 
and three-act productions; the debat 
group in Discussion, Debate, and in th 
Forensics Laboratory. Students may als 
elect a course in Interpretative Reading 
if they desire. This offers further oppor 
tunity for application and carry ove 
from the study, exercises, and drill ir 
Training the Speaking Voice. 

Chief gains noted have been in th 
following categories: awareness by ip 
dividuals of their needs and problems 
motivation for improvement; relaxation 
and relief from tensions; variation 
tone, particularly in pitch, intensity, and 
tempo; strengthening of tone; improve 
ment in articulation or diction. 

The statement of the approach, ob 
jectives, and the outline of the conten 
of the syllabus appears below. Becaut 
of lack of space it is impossible to t 
produce class exercises; however, thet 
may be found in the complete syllabus 


APPROACH TO THE COURSE 
Training the Speaking Voice is ? 
course designed to improve the vod 
instrument in order that it will be mor 
sensitively responsive to the demands 
all speaking situations. To achieve thi 
goal, various drills must be practiced 
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establish proper habit of voice produc- 
tion. It should be understood, however, 
that this procedure is a means to an end, 
never an end in itself. Breathing and 
relaxation exercises, for example, are 


helpful only when they are employed’ 


as a means of producing a more pleasing 
vocal tone. Vocal and articulatory drills 
take on added value when they are ac- 
companied by a determination to 
develop a more expressive voice and 
dearer diction that will benefit everyday 
speech. And so the approach is through 
drills to functional speech situations. At 
the close of each major unit are recom- 
mended assignments touching upon the 
several types of speech activities: group 
discussion, debate, public speaking, 
radio speaking, storytelling, and drama. 

Criticisms of these performances should 

be made with the following questions in 

mind: 

‘Is the voice appropriate and is the 
diction adequate for effective com- 
munication?” If not, why not? 

“What are the deficiencies in voice and 
diction which draw attention to them- 
selves and thereby interfere with 
effective communication?” 

“What has caused these deficiencies?” 

“How can they be remedied?” 

With the ultimate aim a functional 
one, it is essential that some stress be 
plaed upon a critical evaluation of 
personality as it is revealed through the 
voice. By listening to radio artists, to 
“Man on the Street” programs, to cam- 
pus associates, etc., students realize the 
potency of the human voice in eliciting 
total judgments. Questions of this sort 
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can be used when examining the effec- 

tiveness of each other’s voices in every- 

day situations: 

“Does the voice give a desirable impres- 
sion of the speaker’s personality? If 
not, why not? What can be done?” 
The approach of the course is positive. 

Though it is necessary for the student 

to hear, discuss, and often to try out the 

inadequate aspects of voice production 
for the sake of gaining an awareness of 

the adequate, the emphasis is upon im- 

provement rather than the elimination 

of defects. 

The chief avenue of approach to these 
objectives is through ear training. Since 
it is impossible to supplant any unde- 
sirable habit with a desirable one with- 
out first being conscious specifically 
and differentially of both, it is believed 
that the time spent in listening critically 
to voices of all types pays high dividends. 
By tuning his ear to the speech sounds 
about him, the student is preparing to 
analyze his own vocal faults. Then in 
practicing the techniques for voice im- 
provement outside of class, he must use 
the ear as guide and teacher. Each class 
period should afford constant oppor- 
tunity for training in discriminative 
listening. A class whose members are 
encouraged to criticize each other with 
an attitude of mutual helpfulness be- 
comes a unified group working together 
with a single and significant purpose. 

It should be mentioned that no at- 
tempt is made to “cover” all the material 
in the syllabus. The scope is necessarily 
broad in order that the individual needs 
of the students might be met. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE CONTENT 
I. EsrasiisHinc Pieasinc Voice Hasrrs 
UNIT I. Laying the Foundation for Good Vocal Tone. 
A. Orienting the class to the importance of voice training, stressing: 
1. An appreciation of the value of a pleasing voice. 
a. An awareness of the social and professional advantages of effective voice usage. 
b. The need for determination to spend time and effort if improvement is to be ex- 


pected. 
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An understanding of the requirements for voice training. 

a. The importance of consistent listening and practicing of recommended exercisg 
and procedures. 

b. The necessity for individual analysis and the establishment of personal goals. 


B. Emphasizing correct posture. 


1. 


Correcting individual deficiencies. 


C. Establishing breathing habits suitable for speech by means of: 


1. 
2. 


Correct posture. 
Exercises regulating the control of the outgoing breath. 


D. Training the ear through: 


3- 


Practice in discriminative listening. 

a. Concentrating upon everyday sounds until they can be described in detail. 

b. Listening to contrasting sounds, ¢.g., noise and melody, and noting their effec 
upon the hearer. 

c. Analyzing sounds according to pitch, intensity, tempo, and quality in order to com. 
prehend these basic characteristics. 

d. Listening to voices and studying the factors that make them pleasant or unpleasant 


. A development of an appreciation for beautiful voices by listening analytically 


those of distinction who may be heard by means of radio, the phonograph, the lecture 
or recital platform, the drama, and in social contacts. 


Materials 


- Exercises for developing correct habits of posture and breathing. 
- Records of professional voices; of the voices of outstanding students of speech; of 


ineffective voices. 
Recordings of the class members. 


UNIT Il. Building the Tone. 
A. Relieving the tension from the speech musculature through: 


2. 
3- 
4- 


General body relaxation, introducing the students to the experience of sensing the 


difference between muscular tension and lack of it in the gross muscles of the body. 
Relaxation of the neck muscles. 

Relaxation of the jaw and tongue. 

Relaxation of the velum. 

B. Phonating the tone, striving for pureness of note by means of: 


Whispered speech with “stretched” vowels. 

Partially phonated speech. 

a. Completely relaxed production of vowels and vowel sequences with aspirate quality. 

b. Aspirated relaxation in producing vowels in sentences and poetry. 

c. Retaining the “open throat” feel by means of a slight aspirate attack of initial vowels 
in continuous speech. 


. Pure tone approach. 


a. Striving for an easy, clear initiation of tone entirely without breathiness of the 
glottal catch, checking each attempt with the ear. 
b. Using the chanting technique for pure tone production. 
c. Using the sing-say technique for a forward pure tone. 
Materials and Projects 


1. Exercises for relaxation. 
2. Exercises for producing a clear tone. 
a. Vowels in isolation, in sentences, in paragraphs to develop the “feel” of a relaxed, 


open throat. 
b. Poetry for aspirate and pure-tone approaches. 


c. Familiar songs for sing-say exercises. 
UNIT Ill, Beautifying the Tone. 


A. Enriching the quality. 
». Developing nasal resonance by vitalizing the nasal sounds in isolation, in words, i 


sentences. th 
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. Developing oral resonance by 
. Keeping a relaxed, open throat. 
. Getting the feel of sending the nonnasal sounds through the mouth. 
. Concentrating on an awareness of velar activity and learning its control. 
. Striving for a wider oral opening for the open vowels. 
Using the articulators properly for shaping all vowel sounds. 
Practicing phonation of vowels without carrying nasality into the vowels that 
precede or follow. 
. Constant discriminatory listening. 
a. To voices of effective quality for the purpose of setting personal standards; to 
ineffective voices for a study of contrasts in order to develop ability in evaluation. 
b. To one’s own voice, checking for:. 
(1) Optimum pitch. 
(2) Clear tones free from unpleasant noises. 
(3) Rich tones resulting from proper resonation. 
. To voices of classmates for the purpose of critical evaluation and encouragement 
as progress is noted. 
4. Striving for pleasing vocal tones in everyday speech. 


B. Varying the tone. 
1. Variation of intensity, including a functional study of: 
a. Natural tendencies in loudness. 


(1) As a part of the personality structure, including recommendations for indi- 
vidual improvement where deviations are noted. 
(2) In response to emotional stimuli: a cry of pain, of fear, of horror. 
(3) In varying social situations; e.g., at the circus, in church. 
. Bases for choosing the general intensity of the voice for social situations or for 
reading from the printed page. 
. Techniques for changing the intensity for the purpose of vocal expressiveness. 


(1) The use of force for revealing the idea by means of emphasis. 
(2) The use of gradations of intensity for expressiveness through effective rhythm. 
. Variation of tempo, including a functional study of: 
a. Natural tendencies in tempo. 
(1) As a part of the personality structure (including recommendations for improve- 
ment where deviations are discovered). 
(2) In varying social situations; ¢.g., at the football game, reading a tragic telegram. 
. Bases for choosing the general tempo for social situations or for reading from the 
printed page. 
. Techniques to be used in changing the tempo for the purpose of vocal expressive- 
ness and appropriate rhythm. 
(1) Change in vowel duration. 
(2) Change in number and duration of pauses: A study of the pause for emphasis 
and for interpreting mental and emotional states. 
. Variation of pitch, including a functional study of: 
a. Natural tendencies in pitch. 
(1) As a part of the personality structure, including recommendations for im- 
provement of the general pitch level where necessary. 
(2) In response to emotional stimuli; ¢e.g., laughter vs. expressions of deep grief. 
(3) In varying social situations; e.g., fun at Hallowe'en, in a house of mourning. 
. Bases for choosing the general pitch of the voice for social situations or for 
reading from the printed page. 
Techniques for changing the pitch for the purpose of vocal expressiveness. 
(1) Varying the pitch during the utterance of a sound (inflection). 
(2) Varying the pitch between sounds (step). 
(3) Using pitch changes for the purpose of emphasis. 
(4) Expressing moods through pitch changes. 








5. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4- 
5- 
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(5) Recognizing melody patterns. 
(a) A study of the melody of our language at its best and the part pitch play 
in establishing intonation pattern. 
(b) A study of the melody of dialectal speech for purpose of contrast. 
4. Variation of quality, including a functional study of 
a. Natural tendencies in quality. 
(1) As a part of the personality structure. 
(a) Discussion of personality as it is commonly judged through the sound of 
the voice. (For recommendations for improvement, review Units 1, I], 
and III.) 
(2) In response to emotional stimuli; ¢.g., expressions of anger, of jealousy, of de 
votion. 
(3) In varying social situations; e.g., a mother lulling her baby to sleep; a politician 
swaying his audience; a happy child coming home from school. 
b. Techniques for changing the quality of the voice for the purpose of vocal ex 
pressiveness. 
(1) Developing a keen ear to detect the various effective qualities. 
(2) Learning to adapt the quality of the voice to the selection or situation: how 
quality is influenced by a clear understanding of purpose, sincerity, and a 
genuine interest in communication. 


Materials and Projects 


. Records of voices of all degrees of effectiveness for the listening program. (This colle 


tion should be weighted on the side of the pleasant normal and professional recordings) 


. Word lists, sentences, literary selections loaded with nasals for developing nasal resonance. 
. Similar material featuring open vowels for developing oral resonance. 
. Poetry rich in imagery, melody, and beauty; prose with an emotional tone for developing 


expressiveness of voice. 

Practical situations demanding a deep sincerity of purpose for making habitual the 
resonant vocal quality, etc. 

Speech activities requiring expressiveness of voice. 


UNIT IV. Strengthening the Tone. 


A. Relaxing the throat and jaw. (Review exercises for relaxation.) 
B. Sustaining the vowels, keeping an open throat, and sending non-nasal sounds through the 


mouth. (Review exercises for oral resonance.) 


C. Sustaining the nasals. (Review exercises for nasal resonance.) 
D. Using the optimum pitch. 

E. Articulating vowels and consonants clearly. 

F. Using greater air force. (Review breathing exercises.) 


Materials and Projects 
Records of peofenional voices. 
Relaxation exercises. 
Sentences, paragraphs, and poetry for sustaining vowels and nasals. 
Literature that lends itself to varying degrees of projection. 
Social situations requiring varying degrees of loudness. 


II. Devetopinc Correct Hasrrs or DIcTION 


UNIT I. Learning to Articulate the Vowels. 
A. 


Finding the “error sounds” by means of: 

. Listening to each other's speech in pairs, in small groups, and in classroom speaking 
situations. 

2. Making a collection of “my error sounds” with the aid of classmates. 

Learning to produce these sounds correctly by: 

1. Studying their characteristics through: 

a. Listening to them as they are said correctly and incorrectly (ear training). 

b. Seeing them written in diacritics (dictionary study). 
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c. Feeling their production with emphasis on sensing the jaw and lip positions (study 
n plays of the vowel chart). 
2. Practicing these vowels in words, sentences, and spontaneous speech, striving for: 

a. Trueness of vowel quality. 

b. Pleasantness of voice quality. 


UNIT Il. Learning to Articulate the Consonants. 
_ a A. Finding the “error sounds” in each individual's speech. (Same procedure used in Unit I-A.) 


Li B. Learning to produce these consonants correctly by: 
. 1, Studying their characteristics through: 
of de a. Learning the proper adjustments of the speech articulators for each difficult sound 


(kinesthetic practice). 
b. Learning to discriminate between sounds of close auditory value (ear training). 
c. Learning to translate letters into sound (dictionary study). 
al © 2. Practicing the production of difficult sound blends. 
3. Practicing consonants in words, sentences, and spontaneous speech, striving for: 
a. Clarity of production of nonnasal consonants. 
. hn b. Vitalization of nasals without carry-over of nasality into vowels. 


and} wNIT III. Securing Effective Diction in Connected Speech. 
A. Studying the techniques of emphasis. 
1. Stressing the proper syllables in individual words, with proper handling of the vowels 
in the unaccented syllables. 
dings) 2. Stressing the important words in the sentence with an adept use of weak forms. 
nance. B. Studying assimilation of consonants for smoothness of speech. 
C. Studying linking for rhythm. 


loping UNIT IV. Practicing Acceptable Pronunciation by Means of Dictionary Study of Words Fre- 
quently mispronounced. 


Materials and Projects 
1. Recordings of voices, chiefly professional. 
2. Radio assignments for listening. 
3» Loaded sentences featuring all vowels and consonants. 
4. Word lists for drill in difficult consonant combinations. 
the 5 Sentences illustrating stress, strong and weak forms, and linking. 
6, Prose ad poetry selections for practicing clear diction and effective voice production. 
7. Functional situations to demonstrate the carry-over of practiced techniques into the total 


speech pattern. 
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People in Quandaries. By WENDELL JOHNSON. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946; pp. 
532. $3.00 
This book is divided into five main sections. 

Part I, “People in Quandaries,” deals with frus- 
tration and demonstrates how vague, difficult, 
and highly-valued ideals act as a contributing 
cause. Part II, “Scientific Living,” summarizes 
some basic concepts of science and shows their 
application to everyday living. Part III, “Words 
and Not Words,” presents a lucid summary of 
the basic concepts of General Semantics: the 
process of abstracting, with emphasis on the 
verbal as well as the nonverbal levels, self- 
reflexiveness, multiordinality, time-binding, non- 
allness, nonidentity, etc. This section also in- 
cludes a discussion of major working principles 
of General Semantics, such as symbol reaction, 
delayed reaction, extensionalization, and the 
practical devices and techniques which may be 
used to implement these principles. Part IV, 
“The Making of a Difference,” deals first with 
“the verbal ineptitude of people in quandaries” 
—their extremes in verbal output, their formal 
and evaluational rigidity, their foolish ques- 
tions and unreflective answers. The character- 
istic personality patterns which are associated 
with common maladjustments are described and 
the author places heavy stress on the importance 
of language factors in etiology as well as ther- 
apy. In Part V, “Applications,” suggestions 
are given on how the principles discussed in 
this book may be applied when working with 
“other peoples’ quandaries.” There is a special 
section on their application to stuttering, and 
finally some semantic exercises and a summary 
of some of the studies of language behavior 
which have been carried out by Johnson and 
his students. 

Articles on General Semantics have appeared 
from time to time in the QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
SprecH—some of them controversial in tone— 
and there have been books by Korzybski, John- 
son, Hayakawa, Lee, and others. There are, 
however, good reasons for recommending 
People in Quandaries as a means of further 
examination and study of the subject. 

The book is very readable. Johnson writes 
in a lucid style. He illustrates his general 
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points with varied and interesting example 
His diction is forceful, and the organization of 
his material is clear. 

It is also highly informative. In addition & 
the exposition of general semantics, it om 
tains an extensive discussion of the world ip 
whick man lives and of man’s relation to tha 
world, in both its “physical” and “social” 
pects. 

“The book is provocative. It is designed 
open new doors rather than provide nicey 
labelled remedies. If I have interpreted the 
book correctly, it is not the author's intention 
that the reader should take up the chant ofa 
new religion, marching forward with Science and 
Sanity under one arm and People in Quandaria 
under the other. His manifest purpose is t 
promote study, understanding, and application 

People in Quandaries has special significance 
for teachers of speech. People (purposely named 
first), language, communication—these are of 
central concern in the speech teacher's busines. 
They are central points in the book too, How 
ever, the teacher who wishes to use the methods 
of General Semantics should make sure that 
he understands its principles and their appli- 
cation to the facts of everyday life. Otherwise, 
he can easily become a sort of semantic spirit, 
floating about in high abstraction, and guiding 
his “disciples” into an ethereal land of words 
about-words. On the other hand, I am certain 
that those who read this book and apply the 
concepts which it presents can be better adjust 
ed persons and better teachers of speech. 

ERNEST HENRIKSON, 
University of Colroado 





Now You're Talking. By Harrison M. Kam, 
Glendale, California: Griffin-Patterson Com 
pany, 1946; pp. 136. $1.50. 

The book flap states that Harrison M. Kat 
is Assistant Professor of Public Speaking and 
Assistant Director of Relations with School, 
University of California, Los Angeles. In add: 
tion he was at one time in business, and he 
has had extended experience in teaching speec 
to business and professional groups. 

The background of the author suggests the 
nature of the book. Now You're Talking wi 
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probably designed for groups outside of schools 
and colleges, but the popular breezy style does 
not mean the book is not sound. There is little 
in it with which the average teacher of speech 
would quarrel. The general point of view 
is in accord with the traditions most of us 
preach and practice. 

Most of us would not care to adopt the votume 
as a textbook for classes in schools and colleges. 
Many of the discussions are not extended enough 
for such use. For example, in the treatment of 
pronunciation we are urged to use the diction- 
ary, but the detailed suggestions go only as 
far as the admonition, “Be sure to learn the 
meaning of those little marks at the bottom 
of the page.” A further academic limitation is 
that much material most teachers would want 
to emphasize is either left out or passed over 
with a general remark or two. There is no 
discussion of organization other than the advice 
to have an outline. There is little discussion 
of the approach to materials or subject matter. 
The assumption is made that the speaker must 
have something to say, but if he doesn’t or if 
what he says is hopelessly confused, what is 
the teacher to do? 


Primarily, the book deals with delivery, and 
delivery is a tricky subject. Outside the areas 
of voice, articulation, and pronunciation, we 
have not made much progress over the years. 
That Mr. Karr, in such matters as poise and 
stage fright, does not get beyond the usual 
bits of empirical advice is not a criticism. None 
of us has. We haven't improved over what 
Richard Whately wrote a century ago. On 
such an‘ important subject as nervousness and 
fright attending the speaking act, we should 
have a body of objective knowledge comparable 
to that which in recent years we have built upon 
voice, articulation, and pronunciation. Until 
that time comes, we can only do what Mr. Karr 
has done: draw on our own experiences and ob- 
servations, note the occasional illustration drawn 
from the experiences of noted speakers, formu- 
late teaching expedients to put students at 
tase, and pass out advice. 


Mr. Karr’s discussion of poise and confidence, 
conversation, story telling, social introductions, 
telephone conversations, public discussions, 
Wice articulation, pronunciation, speechmak- 
ing, reading aloud, and stage fright, is geared 
to the interests of people who have never been 
{posed to much of the academic spirit or 
who have been away from it for so long that 
they have about forgotten it. For these people 
the book will serve a useful purpose, although 
Many teachers would hesitate to depend on it 
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exclusively in courses in which academic credit 
is given. The book will also serve as supple- 
mentary reading for school and college classes 
where a popular and limited but sound treat- 
ment of some phases of speech is desired. 
Evpert W. HARRINGTON, 
University of South Dakota 





Radio Drama Production. By Watctrer KRuLe- 
vircH and Rome C. Krurevircn, New York: 
Rinehart and Company, 1946; pp. 330. $2.75. 
The authors of this volume have recognized 

and satisfied a long felt need for a practical 
handbook for classes in radio drama concerned 
primarily with directing, producing, and acting. 
The organization of the book indicates a thor- 
ough understanding of the problems of teaching 
such classes. It contains a discussion of the 
director's qualifications and duties, a series of 
production exercises, and four quarter-hour 
radio dramas, each a distinctive type. 


In recent years, there has been publication 
of several well-written textbooks on radio drama 
furnishing valuable information on many top- 
ics: types of microphones, studio arrangements 
for musical programs, elaborate turn-tables de- 
signed for New York radio studios, and the 
methods which the author—usually a_profes- 
sional radio director—uses in casting and dir- 
ecting an impressively complex dramatic pro- 
gram in a well-equipped broadcasting station. 
The authors of Radio Drama Production have 
covered a portion of this ground, but have 
expertly translated it in terms of the conditions 
in the classroom and the radio workshop. They 
provide instruction which is much needed by 
the student and which has generally been omit- 
ted from other books. For example, there is 
a series of exercises for the development of 
skill in various techniques: the “fade on,” 
“throwaway” lines, crying, laughing, whisper- 
ing, shouting, scenes in motion, reading, phon- 
ing, and types of narration. 

There is also a series of exercises which have 
value in connection with the use of sound 
effects, the selection of music, and the integra- 
tion of these elements with dialogue. Each 
exercise is based on a scene, which is printed 
in customary script form on a single page 
which can be removed from the book. This 
arrangement helps to solve the obvious dif- 
ficulty which confronts the teacher who does 
not have an adequate script library—a problem 
which the reviewer has found to be trouble- 
some despite the many excellent radio drama 
anthologies published for classroom use. The 
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exercises call for the use of only the simplest 
equipment. 

The four complete scripts included in the 
handbook—an adaptation of Jane Eyre, a fan- 
tasy, a comedy with a Corwin touch, and an 
historical drama of the American Revolution— 
are well written and entertaining, and exem- 
plify specific problems. 

If the authors have erred at all, it is in an 
occasional over-simplification in the text mater- 
ial; for example, in the comments “on the show 
after the dress rehearsal.” However, they in- 
clude materials which have been overlooked 
in other textbooks, such as an evaluation chart 
for listening to radio drama, audition copy, and 
instructions on the director's use of the control 
room. The statement of minimum essentials for 
recorded and for manual sound effects and the 
listing of representative albums of recorded 
music will be welcome in view of the large 
number of inquiries on these points received 
by radio drama directors. Praise is due William 
Harley for his clever illustrations. 

Detwin B. DuseNsurRyY, 
University of Minnesota 





You Can Talk Well. By RicHarp Reacer. New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1946; 
pp. 312. $2.50. 

This volume is addressed to the needs of 
the average person who feels that he must 
do something about his speech habits. It per- 
forms its task well. 

There are twenty-three chapters in the book 
the longest of which is concerned with selling 
and sales efficiency. Other key sections deal 
with the selection of speech material, prepar- 
ing the speech for delivery, platform manner, 
and a guide for self-criticism. 

After a preliminary discussion called “You 
Can Talk Well,” Professor Reager offers a 
most illuminating study of the causes of speech 
ineffectiveness. In order, these are: an apolo- 
getic manner, the lack of something to say, 
repetition of ideas, faulty vocabulary, faulty 
articulation, and enunciation, a poor voice, 
indirectness of speech manner, poor platform 
presence, lack of enjoyment or enthusiasm in 
speaking, lack of a specific purpose, and, fi- 
nally, inability to talk on the appropriate topic. 
After listing each of these faults, the author 
points out concrete methods by which they 
may be overcome. 

Consideration is also given to various types 
of speech situations, such as the banquet, the 
presentation, the welcome, the farewell, the 
eulogy, the interview, the written report, radio 
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speech, telephone speech, and ordinary qm 
versation. There are two appendices: a soup 
list of material, and a helpful bibliography 
the latter being ten pages in length. 

It is indeed refreshing to read a book q 
speech which is so full of common sem 
Trenchant statements such as “A memorig 
speech is an admission that the speaker dg 
not have confidence in himself,” and “Th 
average speaker will not be able to hold z 
tention if he fails to look at the group 
is addressing” make the text extremely val 
able for the conscientious speaker. 

No better advice can be offered the beginniy 
speaker than this, that “Action in a spe 
does not mean aimless motion around the pla 
form; it means vitality shown by the way yw 
carry yourself, by the way you stand, § 
the melody and inflection in your voice, by you 
enthusiasm for the subject.” 

It is, in a way, to be regretted that the presen 
volume is not designed for the college s 
dent, but surely the nonacademic world (am 
perhaps even the teacher) stands to gain mud 
from its use. 

TuHeopore G. EHRSAM 
New York University 





Radio, The Fifth Estate. By Juprru C. Waum 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 196 
PP. 483. $3.40. 

Radio, The Fifth Estate, by Judith Walle 
and seven collaborators, the second in 2 
series of books on broadcasting to come from 
the Chicago NBC Radio Institute (conductel 
in cooperation with Northwestern University} 
A compact survey of nearly all elements of th 
industry, it is the first book of its kind in th 
radio field. Under one cover it brings together 
material which would take months of effort 
to discover from other sources. It will prow 
ideal as a textbook for a beginning coum 
called Survey of the Radio Industry. I rem 
mend it heartily to beginning students of radie 
and to others wanting a bird's-eye view @ 
the elements and problems of American radio 

The author, one of the best known wome 
in radio, is frank in her prefatory analysis @ 
the text. Explaining that “its many inade 


is 


. quacies” are due to the scope of the industt] 


which the book attempts to analyze, Miss Walle 
points out that most of the eighty-five differet! 
phases of radio covered are deserving of & 
pansion into separate volumes. Teachers of 
speech and radio, however, will welcome he 
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dear and concise description as an outstanding 
qyntribution to classroom teaching. 

The book is written for beginning students 
of radio and for laymen who are interested in 
learning more about an industry which vitally 
affects their lives. But Dr. James Rowland An- 
gell points out in the foreword that many 
professional radio people will discover in the 
book fresh and unfamiliar information of value. 

A multitude of topics are considered, rang- 
ing from “World Radio Systems” to local 
radio councils, from network program plan- 
ning to advice on script writing, from audience 
measurement techniques to radio engineering. 
Students will find each discussion clear and 
easy to understand. Divided into eight major 
sections, the twenty-seven chapters cover the 
structure of broadcasting, programming, public 
service broadcasts, the sales organization, radio 
audience measurement and cooperative listen- 
ing groups, publicity and traffic, engineering, 
and educational broadcasting. But these head- 
ings tell little of the real scope of the volume. 
To quote Dr. Angell: 

Here one can learn about the different na- 
tional forms for the administration of radio, 
about the organization of American radio 
stations, large and small; about program plan- 
ning; the work of script writers, announcers, 
studio producers, actors, musicians, and sound 
eflects men; about recordings; about time 
sales, station contracts, promotion and pub- 
licity; about news gathering and transmis- 
sion; about religious programming; about 
radio in schools and colleges; about listener 
groups and methods of determining individ- 
ual listening; about programs for women and 
for childen; about forums and round tables; 
about the engineering problems of broad- 
casting, including control of radio traffic on 
telephone wires; about regulations and their 
enforcement in compliance with federal, state, 
industrial and company requirements. 


Any volume covering such a wide range 
ot subjects of necessity must limit its dis- 
cussion of any single item. Many teachers and 
students, however, will hope that the first re- 
vision adds a chapter on the radio audience, its 
general character at various hours, basic differ- 
tees in program preferences, and something 
about the amount of listening. Section Five, 
ailled “The Audience,” does not deal with 
the radio audience at all. Instead it carries 
txcellent chapters on audience measurement 
techniques, on radio councils, and on organized 
listening groups. The failure to include basic 
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information about the radio audience is prob- 
ably the outstanding omission of the book. 

As could be expected, the seventy-five pages 
of illustrative material in the book were drawn 
largely from the files of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. The author, however, has been 
careful to make comparisons with other networks 
where she believed differences in method or 
problem were important. 

Because of recent and rapid change in the 
radio industry, some inaccuracies are to be 
found in the book. For example, the American 
Broadcasting Company is called the BLUE 
network, the nonexistent Cooperative Analysis 
of Broadcasting research technique is discussed 
and no mention is made of Broadcast Measure- 
ment Bureau, and wartime restrictions are 
spoken of in the present tense, But such in- 
accuracies are few in number, superficial, and 
understandable; students will not find them con- 
fusing. In the main the discussion {is general 
enough to remain valid for a long time, yet 
clear enough for the purposes of beginning 
students and laymen. As a first attempt, the 
book is an outstanding success and should aid 
greatly in popularizing the study of the radio 
among students in liberal arts colleges. 

F. L. WHan, 
University of Wichita 





Alexander Hamilton. By NATHAN SCHACHNER. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1946; pp. 488. $4.00. 

Alexander Hamilton has a perennial attrac- 
tion for the biographer, and stories of his life 
have been appearing ever since his death in 
1804. Unfortunately, his admirers and de- 
tractors have often displayed more zeal than 
acumen, more yearning than scholarship, and 
more prejudices than judgment. For a hundred 
years or more the Hamilton biographies appear 
to have been constructed on the grand prin- 
ciple circulus in probando. 

In his new study Mr. Schachner has labored 
prodigiously in the Hamilton manuscripts now 
available in research libraries; and, while he 
has not discovered any new information of 
importance, he has been able to present much 
interesting matter not ready to hand hereto- 
fore. Mr. Schachner’s style is clear and read- 
able; his point of view is judicious; and his 
documentation is helpful, though not com- 
plete. Occasionally he permits himself the 
clairvoyance more appropriate to the novelist 
than to the biographer. Now and again he 
rushes in valorously to a conclusion where 
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discretion would indicate cautious judgment. 
Generally, and perhaps wisely, he eschews criti- 
cism of Hamilton as writer, orator, and states- 
man and limits himself to narrative. 

The net result of Mr. Schachner’s work is 
a good, readable account of Hamilton's life, 
probably the best now available in a singularly 
unpromising lot. Yet the book is by no means 
the definitive and scholarly work that must 
appear before Hamilton's contribution to the 
American nation can be truly evaluated. 

Bower ALy, 
University of Hawaii 





A Guide to the Practice of International Confer- 
ences. By ViLapimm D. Pastunov. Washing- 
ton: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1945; Pp. 275. $2.50. 

Although our interest in international con- 
ferences is long standing, we are today per- 
haps more keenly aware of their functioning and 
importance than at any time in our history. 
This condition stems from our active partic- 
ipation in meetings designed to prosecute the 
war against the Axis Powers, and, more recently, 
from our engagement as a world leader in the 
transactions of the United Nations and_ its 
associated bodies. 

Despite our evident enthusiasm for the com- 
bined deliberations of the member nations, we 
are occasionally confused and disturbed by 
the seeming complexities of structure, procedure, 
and operation of the conferences. This may 
result in part from the differences of method 
observable in various international assemblages. 
As the author of this book remarks, it “will 
be the task of the new Organization of the 
United Nations . . . to decide if a further 
and more conclusive effort should be made 
towards a codification of certain rules for the 
organization and procedure of conferences. The 
future international meetings to be held under 
its auspices would benefit from such an effort.” 

Mr. Pastuhov’s book is, in the strict sense, a 
reference work on “the practice of international 
conferences.” The author is an international 
lawyer—a former member of the League of 
Nations Secretariat, an officer attached to the 
International Labor Office, and an official of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

The book is a sort of Robert's Rules of Order 
for intergovernmental practice. It treats at con- 
siderable length the techniques in planning, 
staffing, budgeting, organizing, directing, co- 
ordinating, recording, and reviewing interna- 
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tional conferences. To illustrate the proce 
details, the author draws freely upon «@ 
iences derived from the League of 

and the International Labor Organization, J 
analysis of conference practice is minute 
exacting, embracing every conceivable feat 
from the accrediting of assembly member, 
the hiring of ushers. 

Teachers of Speech will be particularly 
terested in the language problems to whit 
the author refers. He remarks that this mate 
is complicated “by the fact that national grou 
wish to see their particular language accep 
as the official language of an_ internation 
conference” because such acceptance is consi 
ered “a recognition of their political impo 
ance, enhancing their prestige.” 

The interpreter plays an important role i 
easing language difficulties. He must have mor 
than a full knowledge of the subject under @& 
cussion, however important that may be. Re} 
ing in part upon a study by Mr. Jesu Sanz, 
Vastuhov says the interpreter must possess “th 
following talents and qualifications: rapidity @ 
comprehension and association of ideas; int 
tive perception; a good voice and clear pp 
nunciation; the ability to express himself wit 
facility and ease; imagination and observation 
a good memory for words and ideas. The it 
terpreter must be capable of more than ordip 
ary concentration. Like the orator, he compos 
his discourse.” Mr. Pastuhov adds that skill 
interpreters of the League Secretariat and th 
International Labor Office sometimes succeedel 
“in transforming what might be termed a dal 
and colorless speech into a brilliant piec @ 
eloquence.” 

Disquieting incidents have developed from 
this circumstance, as the following passage 
indicates: “During a meeting of the Prepatt 
tory Commission of the Disarmament Cenier 
ence a delegate of a Far Eastern country wh 
had never before attended a meeting of tt 
League, addressed the Commission in his 
tional language; his speech was then translated 
into one of the official languages of the Leage 
by his own young secretary. To the bewildermett 
of two or three conferees who were able © 
understand the original speech of the ff 
Eastern delegate the translation did not 
respond in the slightest degree with & 
speech actually delivered by the delegate hit 
self. He had made a flowery peroration a 
the translation turned out to be a strong piece 
of nationalistic propaganda.” 
A Guide to the Practice of International Cow 
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ferences reveals the intricacy of the problems 
gsociated with the management of intergov- 
emmental discussion. It enables the average 
citizen to understand more clearly why such 

ings do not always move along with 
a minimum of friction and a maximum of dis- 
- LesTER THONSSEN, 

College of the City of New York 





The Old Stock Company School of Acting. 
By Epwarp WILLIAM MAMMEN. Boston: Pub- 
lic Library, 1945; pp. 89. $1.00. 

This book is a reprint, with additions, from 
the January, February, March, April, and 
May, 1944, issues of “More Books,” the Bulletin 
of the Boston Public Library. It consists of 
sixty large pages of clearly printed text, with 
paper covers, an introduction and four chap- 
ters, nine pages of notes, and a quaint but 
impressive bibliography. There are four illus- 
trations, one being devoted to the Rules and 
Regulations of the Boston Museum. The only 
reproduction of a stage setting is not very clear. 

Mr. Mammen’s subtitles give us more of 
a due to the value of his book than his chap- 
ter titles. Of these subdivisons, such headings 
as Working Conditions and Salaries, Quality 
of Stock Company Productions, Selection of 
Actors, and Number and Conditions of Re- 
hearsals hint at the importance of social 
background in any consideration of theatre 
history. 

The writing is simple and direct, and the 
“lines of business” technique of the middle 
nineteenth century is clearly explained, and 
we are left in no doubt as to the duties per- 
formed by the “second heavy,” the “walking 
gentleman,” or the “responsible utility.” 

Mr. Mamman conjures up admirably the 
atmosphere of the smoky floats, used in pro- 
Vincial theaters well into the forties, the drop 
and wing sets, the hasty rehearsals, and the 
Weertain opening nights. And in one sentence, 
“Since her salary was slim, a walking lady 
‘metimes had but one dress, a simple muslin, 
for all plays,” he sheds as much social, eco- 
nomic, and theatrical light on the scene a 
hundred years ago as would many paragraphs of 
more pretentious writing. 

The most detailed study in the book is 
that of the beginning actor’s first year, and his 
Promotion and training during the years 
following. The system is startlingly different 
fom the haphazard experience of a present 
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day Broadway beginner, but in some ways 
resembles the slow advancement and laborious 
training of many young singers of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association. 

The final chapter suggests briefly how some 
of the stock company practices could be em- 
ployed to advantage by modern schools for 
actors. Mr. Mammen, in his preface, states 
that “the present work is part of a longer 
one originally projected to include treatment 
of modern stock companies, little theatres, uni- 
versity schools and professional schools of act- 
ing. It soon became evident that if the study 
were to be well done, it would have to be 
done in part, and so the other sections have 
been left for some future date.” 

It is hoped that Mr. Mammen, as he con- 
tinues this work, will develop the possibilities 
suggested in the final chapter. Whether he does 
so or not, we may look forward to a stimulating 
and charmingly written book on the teaching 
and learning of the art of acting. 

RONALD MITCHELL, 
University of Wisconsin 





The History of the Seattle Stock Companies 
from Their Beginnings to 1934. By Mary 
KATHERINE Rowrer. Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1945; pp. 76. $1.50. 

In preparing The History of Seattle Stock 
Companies, Mary Katherine Rohrer has render- 
ed a distinct service to her native city, to the 
State of Washington, and to all those worthy 
followers of Thespis, who through the years 
have devoted their lives to the perpetuation of 
the American theatre. 

Upon reflection, it would be most commend- 
able if others would emulate Miss Rohrer's tri- 
bute to the early stage pioneers of Seattle, 
by compiling similar editions containing drama 
lore about other cities of the United States. 
The combined results might then, for the first 
time, give us a complete picture of the Ameri- 
can theatre, from its inception to the present. 

Lest readers infer that the author has at- 
tempted a treatise on the entire theatrical 
field as pertains to Seattle, let me emphasize 
that such is not the case. As her title suggests, 
Miss Rohrer has covered only the rise, height, 
and decline of the stock company and the book's 
three chapters are titled accordingly. 

Particularly noteworthy is the introduction 
in which the author defines “stock” as “one 
that uses the same players in successive plays,” 
and then describes the deviations often em- 
ployed by the Seattle companies. One of these 
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apparent deviations was the fact that the com- 
panies were prone to play a show as long as 
there was an audience to see it, after which 
it was taken on the road. 

In reviewing this work I feel it imperative 
to mention the difficulties under which the 
author secured her material. Only a quick 
glance at the many footnotes is necessary to 
prove that Miss Rohrer compiled her book at 
the expense of many hours of diligent research. 
That it is a reliable source of theatrical in- 
formation is a tribute to her patience and 
devotion. 

Among the plethora of facts and figures re- 
vealed, it is worth mentioning that the text 
discloses that Seattle was not a pioneer in the 
stock company “movement.” In fact, it was a 
late comer, not started as recently as 1890. With 
its appetite whetted, however, the city was 
quick to show appreciation and interest. For 
many years four or five companies were in 
almost continuous operation and each one ap- 
parently had a thriving business. Further- 
more, the fact that stock survived in Seattle 
as late as 1934 is an indication that this inter- 
est was genuine. 

Modernists, who may be of the opinion that 
current torms ot box otfice stimuli are new, 
will be in for a rude awakening. The author's 
sources show that “bank night, tucky tickets, 
prizes, and two-tor-the-price-ot-one admussions 
were In vogue and tully exploited. Spectacular 
incidents in the plays, lavish stage decorations, 
ballet, tableaux, and other special teatures were 
also introduced as means of attracting attention 
and gaining publicity. 

Much could be said about the actors, pro- 
ducers, theatres, and plays covered in the auth- 
or’s history of the Seattle stock company era. 
Although technical in aspect, the book is highly 
entertaining and one need not be a resident of 
that city or state to appreciate the reminiscent 
mood which has been carefully created. 


My only criticism would be on the lack of 
detailed information concerning the actors and 
actresses of the period. Although few of them 
became famous, a little more biographical con- 
tent would have enhanced interest. 

The book has been supplemented with three 
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appendices which add much to the value g 
the manuscript. Appendix A gives a chronolg 
ical list of the Seattle theatres, stock companig 
and dates. Appendix B is an alphabetical jp 
ing of the plays which were produced, the auh 
or of each play, the theatre in which it w 
staged, and the dates. I consider this sectig 
especially valuable and I am sure others in 
theatrical business will find it likewise. Appe 
dix C is a chronological list of the theatres} 
Seattle, their locations, and name changes, 
All in all, The History of Seattle Stock Com 
panies is a rich addition to the archives of t 
American theatre. I heartily recommend it » 
those who love and admire our theatre. 
Rem B. EREKSON, 
The Fort Wayne Civic Theatr 
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RHETORIC, PUBLIC ADDRESS, AND 
RADIO 
Autport, FLoyp H., and Mary MaTHes SIMPSON, 

“Broadcasting to an Enemy Country: What 

Appeals are Effective, and Why?” The 

Journal of Social Psychology, XXIII (May, 

1946), 217-224. 

The writers present the story of a psycholog- 
ical experiment designed to assist in answering 
pertinent questions regarding the broadcasting 
of suasive materials to enemy countries. Answers 
to two major questions are suggested: (1) What 
types of propaganda have been employed by 
Axis spokesmen to subvert our citizens, and 
what effect have they had? and (2) How can we 
influence the citizens of enemy countries most 
eflectively toward speedy and unconditional 
surrender? 





BartH, RAMONA SAWYER, “Lucy Stone: Crusader 
for Human Rights,” The Journal of Liberal 
Religion, VIII (Summer, 1946), 15-25. 

Barth discusses the career of Lucy Stone as 
am anti-slavery agitator and as a crusader for 
woman's rights. 





Carryn, WALTER Wo tr, “The Open Air Forum,” 

Recreation, XL (August, 1946), 257,258ff. 

St. Petersburg, Florida's Open Air Forum 
is “strictly a people’s organization meeting in 
a people's park, and thus it has filled its place 
in the scheme of local activities.” The president 
of the Open Air Forum discusses the origin, 
gowth, programs, and membership of the 
forum, formerly known as the Ragchewer’s Club. 





Densar, Wittis F., “Let’s Not Debate: Pupils 
Should Learn the Techniques of Settlement, 
Not Argument, in Our Schools,” The Clear- 
ing House, XX1 (September, 1946), 67-71. 

‘We do not need great orators or great 
champions of causes in our time so much as we 
med leaders who can make those delicate 
adjustments between groups essential to the 
ettlement of great public issues.” In an article 
tealing with the whole social technique of 





argument, the writer advances the thesis that 
“the attitudes and habits engendered by de- 
bating are inimical to the successful functioning 
of democracy,” and urges that discussion in the 
classroom be pointed to “solution finding,” not 
debate. 





FREILICHER, EvizasetH, “Radio in the Curricu- 
lum,” High Points, XXVIII (October, 1946), 
39°45- 

“As educators, we must assume some respon- 
sibility for radio's shortcomings, for we have 
neglected to give it serious consideration in the 
curriculum.” The writer calls attention to the 
Federal Communication Commission's Report 
on Radio, which deplores as educators do, “the 
industry's disregard of its responsibility as a 
dispenser of a public service commodity.” The 
educator's role is discussed. 





GoopreLLow, Donato M., “The First Boylston 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory,” The New 
England Quarterly, XIX (September, 1946), 
372-389. 

Although we may find John Quincy Adams’ 
Lectures on Rhetoric and Oratory “unappeal- 
ing” today, they represent his “best efforts as 
the first incumbent of America’s first chair of 
rhetoric and oratory.” Goodfellow discusses the 
origin of the Boylston professorship, J. Q. 
Adams’ lectures, and their reception in their 
day and later when they appeared in print. 


HEFFERNAN, HELEN, “Discussion: A Technique 
of Democratic Education,” The Education 
Digest, XII (October, 1946), 46-48. 

“The group discussion is an instrument for 
bringing people together for the consideration 
of common problems; it develops a sense of 
cooperation and tolerance for the ideas of 
others; it fosters those traits of responsibility 
and leadership on which democracy depends.” 
The writer discusses the technique of group 
discussion, its values to democratic society, and 
analyzes the qualities of the group leader. 
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Hoi, James N., “Debate in the College of the 
Future,” The Debater’s Magazine, Il (June, 
1946), 79-81. 

In a paper presented at the Debate Section 
of the National Speech Convention at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, December 20, 1945, Holm proposes 
two questions and outlines his answers. They 
are: (1) What is the college of the future? and 
(2) How can debate, both curricular and extra- 
curricular, assist in the newer education? 





Jarman, Rurus, “Oratory’s Noblest Temple,” 
The Saturday Evening Post, CCXIX (August 
10, 1946), 2off. 

The J. Russell Young School of Expression’'s 
main reason for existence “is to poke fun at 
the mellow art of oratory, which is a popular 
pastime in the national capital.” The writer 
discusses its “distinguished alumni group.” 





McDonatp, J. W., “Educators and Radio,” 
Religious Education, XLI (September-Octo- 
ber, 1946), 295-299. 

“Educators listen to radio very little,” but 
the people to whom they speak “increasingly 
get their information over radio,” and “nearly 
all these listeners are confused about what they 
have heard.” As a result of a survey made in 
Kansas, McDonald presents conclusions on how 
adults use and can use radio in developing their 
latent ability to think creatively, and to act 
together. 





McKenzie, Rutu L., “Radio as Instrument of 
Democracy,” The Dalhousie Review, XXVI 
(July, 1946), 170-177. 

Canada has two “listening-and-discussion- 
group projects” on a nation-wide scale, Citizens’ 
Forum and National Farm Forum, both of 
which are striving to put “democracy on the 
march” by creating a sense of participation and 
responsibility among the citizens. In addition 
to discussing the purposes of the programs, 
the writer discusses obstacles in the way of 
further expansion of such programs. 





MuNDT, CONGRESSMAN Kari, “Speech in Our 
Modern World,” The Debater’s Magazine, Il 
(June, 1946), 77, 78ff. 

“Speech students in American colleges in 
1946 are working with one of the most signifi- 
cant of all ingredients—the skill best constituted 
to influence the affairs of men.” In an article 
reprinted from The Forensic of Pi Kappa Delta, 


Congressman Mundt discusses the importance 
of speech, logic, and discussion in Committees 
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and on the floor of the House of Representatiy, 
in determining legislation. 





Scnarer, S. IL, “The Radio Program of 
Month: America’s Town Meeting of the Air’ 
Dramatics, XVIII (October, 1946), 10, 11, 
America’s Town Meeting “combines go 

showmanship with the issues of the day» 

well, that it has probably received more awa 
than any other program of its kind on the air’ 

Scharer discusses the origin of Town Meetiy 

its principles and methods, the moder, 

audience participation, the method of selectix 
speakers, and the general success of the ventur 





SmitH, Mapueus, “Communicative Behavior’ 
Psychological Review, LIII (September, 194, 
294-301. 


“Communicative behavior, one of the funb 
mental varieties of interaction at the level ¢ 
perception and mental manipulation, unde. 
lies and makes possible collective and corpont 
behavior. Without it no social group cou 
exist; human society would be impossible’ 
Smith defines communicative behavior, mi 
discusses the nature and varieties of it. 





Uttey, Currton M., “Can a Radio Commentan 
Talk Sense?” Etc.: A Review of Gene 
Semantics, III (Spring, 1946), 217-223. 
“While it is not easy to talk sense over th 

radio, it is certainly not impossible.” Clifte 

Utley indicates the qualifications and practie 

that will enable the commentator “to tl 

sense,” and also discusses “pitfalls.” 





Watters, R. E., “Boston's Salt-Water Preacher’ 
The South Atlantic Quarterly, XLV (juh 
1946), 350-361. 

To a Boston dominated by a cool wm 
rational Unitarianism, “Father Taylor” brougt 
“a passionate style of preaching unknow 
before, tinged with the unstudied dramatic # 
of a Booth.” Watters discusses the style a 
effect of Reverend Edward Thompson Tayloti 
preaching at the Seamen's Bethel in Boston # 
the 1830's. 





DRAMA AND INTERPRETATION 


Bentiey, Eric, “Jean-Paul Sartre, “Dramatis 
The Kenyon Review, VIII (Winter, 1946) 
66-79. 

“Under the influence of existential phile 
ophy, which is particularly concerned with th 
individual, his inner nature, and his fat’ 
Jean-Paul Sartre is one of two men who bit 
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“prought new hope for the French theatre.” 
“On the lowest estimate,” Bentley finds Sartre 
to be the “literary man of the hour” and his 

ys “are—with Brecht’s—the best of the 
hour.” Sartre's plays, Behind Closed Doors and 
The Flies are discussed. 





BrapbeN, WALDO W., “Dramatics Club Programs,” 
Dramatics, XVIII (November, 1946), 8. 
Braden presents suggestions for promoting 
and maintaining interest in regular meetings 
of dramatics clubs. 





Downer, ALAN S., “Players and Painted Stage: 


Nineteenth Century Acting,” PMLA, LXI 
(June, 1946), 522-576. 
“Uncertain and contradictory though the 


evidence may be, each generation finds itself 
reflected, in spirit if not in act, on the stage, 
and a study of the actor’s art is an attempt 
to recapture not simply these our actors but 
much more that has vanished into air, into 
thin air.” Downer presents a study of acting 
techniques in the Romantic and Victorian peri- 
ods, finding that “Like the eighteenth, the nine- 
teenth century is primarily a century of great 
actors rather than great plays, and it is to the 
actor, rather than to the playwrights, that we 
must turn to find the theatrical expression of 
the spirit of the times.” 





Guterre, A. S., “First Steps in Designing 
Scenery,” Dramatics, XVIII (October, 1946), 
8, 9. 

Gillette presents the first in a series of seven 
uticles on designing scenery for the stage, 
hoping in the course of the series to “prove a 
positive help to those teachers of dramatics 
and student-designers who have received no 
formal training in this field.” 





Guerre, A. S., “Research and Thumbnail 
Sketches,” Dramatics, XVIII (November, 
1946), 4-6. 


The writer presents the second in a series 
of articles on designing stage scenery. 





Hunter, R. C., “The One-Act Play as Theatre,” 
Dramatics, XVIII (October, 1946), 6, 7. 

In the first of a series of seven articles on 
ie one-act play, Hunter defines the one-act 
play, discusses its position in theatrical history, 
amd places responsibility for experimenting 
vith it on academic theatre departments. 
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Isaacs, EpirH J. R., “Meet Eugene O'Neill,” 
Theatre Arts, XXX (October, 1946), 576-587. 
“Why, if O'Neill has really lost his fascination 

for us, are we all so eager for his new play, so 

sure that, whatever it is, The Iceman Cometh 
will have something to offer which we have 
missed in our theatre since O’Neill left it, 
something that the theatre had while O'Neill 
reigned there—had not only from him but from 
other playwrights, from the actors, directors, 
designers who worked with him, and from 
others who watched the results of their work?” 

Isaacs discusses the career of O'Neill between 

1921 and 1934, speculates upon his ten years 

of silence, and raises pertinent questions re- 

garding the influence of O'Neill on the 
theatre. 





McFappen, EvizasetH, “Writing the One-Act 
Play,” Dramatics, XVIII (November, 1946), 
6, 7. 

“Quite apart from the young writer who is 
interested in the stage as a professional career, 
many advanced students find playwriting one 
of the best ways of gaining that insight into 
stage technique which underlies true apprecia- 
tion of the drama.” The writer discusses the 
writing of one-act plays, specifies artistic require- 
ments, and suggests models. 





McItraTH, Patricia, “Staging Pygmalion,” 
Dramatics, XVIIL (November, 1946), 18, 19. 
Pygmalion offers high school dramatic stu- 

dents and directors alike “an incentive for 

really zealous endeavor.” Mcllrath discusses the 
method employed at Webster Groves High 

School, Missouri, in staging Pygmalion. 





Meyer, GerarD P., “Notes on the Teaching of 
Appreciation of Poetry,” High Points, XXVII 
(September, 1946), 56-60. 

“One characteristic of most readers—readers 
not merely of poetry but of any kind of writing 
—is to read into the printed page things which 
are not there, and to miss things which are 
there.” Meyer discusses the symbol in poetry 
and observes that “the crux of a poem is within 
the poem itself.” 





Myers, Paut, “Sir Henry Irving,” Dramatics, 

XVIII (October, 1946), 4, 5. 

Sir Henry Irving “was able in his lifetime— 
through the spirit and the artistry he brought 
to the theatre—to see the theatre mature, take 
on artistry and assume its place in the forefront 
of the arts.” The style of Irving's acting and his 
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influence on the English-speaking theatre are 
discussed. 





Myers, Paut, “Mei Lan-fang,” Dramatics, 

XVIII (November, 1946), 2, 3. 

A large part of what the western world knows 
of the Chinese theatre has been learned through 
the work of Mei Lan-fang, foremost actor and 
“leader of the artists interested in a renaissance 
of Chinese classical arts.” The acting career of 
Mei Lan-fang is discussed, together with the 
tradition of the Chinese theatre in general. 





Rorn, Cart H., “A Lesson in Acting,” Players 
Magazine, XXIII (September-October, 1946), 
3. 4- 

“Whatever you may hear about the mystery 
of acting, the means of expression, effect upon 
am audience, and projection, the Emotional 
Theme is the most sincere, the most artistic, 
and the most direct means.” An instructor and 
director of the Pasadena Playhouse discusses 
the problem of evoking and controlling emotion. 





LANGUAGE AND PHONETICS 
Daviwson, Levetre J., and Frederick Sorensen, 

“The Basic Communications Course,” College 

English, VIII (November, 1946), 83-86. 

The basic communications course at the 
University of Denver has as its major objective 
that of securing “the best possible adjustment 
of che individual in the complex field of human 
relations,” and uses as its principal method to 
attain such adjustment general semantics. 





Hart, Rosert A., “Old French Phonemes and 
Orthography,” Studies in Philology, XLII 
(October, 1946), 575-585. 

Hall presents a paper attempting a syste- 
matic reconstruction of the phonemes of the 
earliest literary Old French (Francien dialect), 
as presumably spoken about 1050 (e. g. in the 
earlier stratum of the Chanson de Roland) and 
presents a discussion of their representation in 
the conventional orthography of the period. 
fe is necessary to study the past “in order to 
obtain a fuller understanding of historical 
development, not only of individual sounds and 
words, but of the pattern of the language as a 
whole.” 





Harris, Zevtic S., “From Morpheme to Utter- 
ance,” Language, XXII (July-September, 


1946), 161-183. 
Harris presents a formalized procedure for 
describing 


utterances directly in terms of 
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sequences of morphemes rather than of sing 
morphemes. “When applied in a_particuy 
language, the procedure yields a compact stay 
ment of what sequences of morphemes ogy 
in the language, i. e. a formula for each ute 
ance (sentence) structure in the language.” 





Hayakawa, S. I., and ANATOL Rapoport, “Tem 
in General Semantics: a Glossary,” Efe; | 
Review of General Semantics, Il (Summ 
1946), 279-283. 

The writers offer a glossary, or short desc 
tion of those special contexts in which t 
terms most frequently occurring in genen 
semantics literature appear. Neither compler 
ness nor finality of precision was the ain 
instead, the writers intend that the glogay 
become an “invitation to people interested 
general semantics to contribute to the work @ 
forging a terminology.” 





HOENIGSWALD, H. M., “Sound Changes ai 
Linguistic Structure,” Language, XXII (Apri 
June, 1946), 138-143. 

“The interplay of sound change and. analog 
may create patterns so typical as to make it 
possible to recover from them the process # 
which they owe their existence. Such inteml 
reconstruction serves to supplement the om 
parative method.” Hoenigswald classifies soun 
changes with regard to their effect on structur 





Hooprr, C. F., “Measurement Need Is for Clex 
Language,” Broadcasting, (September 9, 
1946), 20ff. 

Hooper finds “one of the top-rung semanik 
threats of the decade” in radio audience mes 
urement reports. In a discussion of radio broat 


cast ratings, the writer concludes that “If rad, 


audience measurements are to create efficient, 
rather than to contribute to waste in advertising 
they must be called by names which enlighie 
rather than confuse and mis-lead.” 





McGi1t, RALPH, “The Power of Words,” Forum, 

CVI (August, 1946), 135, 136. 

Because certain words which possess unusuil 
power “can halt the processes of thought,” “te 
highly desirable and vital job of providing 
information about about this country W 
smeared, and nullified, by the brush of ‘prop? 
ganda’.” McGill insists that the State Depatt 
ment should do the necessary job of “telling 
the accurate, factual story of what we hat 
done and are doing,” despite the labeling @ 
such information as “propaganda.” 
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Mongs, Leon, “English and Global Communi- 
cation,” Education, LXVII (September, 1946), 
22-24. 

“If English or any other language is to be 
taught as a medium of global communication, 
it will have to be taught through principles of 
social psychology and not through linguistic 
doctrines.” Mones argues that in the past 
teachers of English have been indulging in 
“interesting and often attractive pastimes and 
elegancies,” but have not really been teaching 
and practicing language as a method of social 
communication. 





Murray, Extwoop, “Several Relationships of 
Psychodrama and General Semantics,” 
Sociometry, IX (May-August, 1946), 184, 185. 
“When it becomes generally recognized that 

in this age of scientific advance and atomic 

energy the most crucial problems are prob- 
lems of specific inter-personal relations, and 
that they will only be solved at the level of 

specific contacts and transactions, the vast im- 

portance of the work of J. L. Moreno in psy- 

chodrama and Alfred Korzybski in general se- 
mantics will be far more widely recognized.” 

Murray compares psychodramatics and general 

semantics as methodologies for human adjust- 

ment and evaluation. 





Suetpon, EstHer K., “Pronouncing Systems in 
Eighteenth-Century Dictionaries,” Language, 
XXII (January-March, 1946), 27-41. 

“The 18th century marks the beginning of 
a widespread interest in English pronunciation, 
especially in ‘correct’ pronunciation, and also 
the appearance of the first pronouncing dic- 
tionaries, designed to satisfy this interest.” The 
writer discusses three stages in the development 
of the pronouncing system. 





SPEECH SCIENCE 
Gooprettow, Louis D., “Significant Incidental 

Factors in the Measurement of Auditory Sen- 

sitivity,” The Journal of General Psychology, 

XXV (July, 1946), 33-41. 

“A sensory threshold is a function of the 
total personality and the total environment and 
hot merely of the particular stimulus upon 
which the observer is asked to make a judg- 
ment.” Goodfellow presents a second paper 
dealing with the sources of error in the measure- 
ment of auditory sensitivity, 
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Harris, J. DONALD, “Free Voice and Pure Tone 
Audiometer for Routine Testing of Auditory 
Acuity,” Archives of Otolaryngology, XLIV 
(October, 1946), 452-467. 

Harris presents a reference paper designed 
to help the beginning worker survey his equip- 
ment and his needs and reach a decision as to 
which test or tests he should use, whether free 
voice or pure tone audiometer for routine testing 
of auditory acuity, and also to provide com- 
parable data against which an experienced 
worker may check his own procedures. Answers 
to three practical questions are presented: (1) 
whether the free voice and pure tone audiometer 
actually are equivalent as measures of threshold 
acuity; (2) whether in a particular situation, 
with physical conditions less carefully controlled 
than in a laboratory, one test can be admin- 
istered with more reliability and efficiency and 
so is to be preferred; and (3) if the two tests 
are of equal reliability, which test should be 
used to fit best the purposes of a particular 
activity? 





Howortn, Beckett, “Dynamic Posture,” The 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
CXXXI (August 24, 1946), 1398-1404. 
Instead of thinking of posture in terms of 

standing and sitting, it should “really be con- 

sidered as the sum total of the positions and 
movements of the body throughout the day 
and throughout life.” Arguing that posture has 

a direct relation to the comfort, mechanical 

efficiency, and psychologic functioning of the 

individual, the writer presents a detailed analysis 
of posture in motion and in preparation for 
action. 





KAHN, SAMUEL, “Thinking and Problem Solv- 
ing, Medical Record, CLIX (March, 1946), 163, 
164. 

“The chief difference in men lies in the way 
they think. If a man can reason, he is capable 
of thinking. If he reasons and thinks clearly, 
he is capable of solving problems.” Kahn pre- 
sents a short interpretation of the thought pro- 
cesses of abnormal individuals and of normal 
persons. 





Levinson, NATHAN, “What Sound Hath: 


Wrought, II,” The Scientific Monthly, LXII 

(September, 1946), 178-190. 

“The introduction of sound recording has 
transformed an entire industry; the sound mo- 
tion picture can transform entire phases of our 
social and economic life.” In a second article on 
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sound development, Levinson discusses the de- 
velopment of the studio Sound Department 
accompanying the advent of the sound picture. 
Changes in related activities are also consid- 
ered. 





Patr, Harvey M., “Auditory Acuity of Artillery- 
men and of Rifle Coaches,” Archives of Oto- 
laryngology, XLIV (September, 1946), 298- 
go2. 

Thresholds of auditory acuity were obtained 
for 130 artillerymen and 2g rifle coaches. These 
were compared with the thresholds of 38 hos- 
pital corpsmen who had no specific history of 
exposure to gunfire. The investigator reports 
that “Loss in auditory acuity was significantly 
greater in rifle coaches and artillerymen than 
in hospital corpsmen,” and that in all groups 
“the greatest percentage of hearing losses oc- 
curred at the higher frequencies.” 





Popotsky, Epwarp, “The Genius and His 
Brain,” Medical Record, CLIX (March, 1946), 
162, 163. 

“The brain of the genius shows its supe- 
riority, not in the brain itself primarily, but 
in the structures surrounding it and upon 
which the brain depends for its proper func- 
tioning.” Podolsky discusses the relationship 
of the blood supply, pituitary gland, adrenals, 
and endocrine glands to superior mental func- 
tioning. 





Popotsky, Epwarp, “The Gift of Speech and 
the Brain,” Medical Record, CLIX (Novem- 
ber, 1946), 676, 677. 

“The development of mentation and of vo- 
calization was a late but very important factor 
in the development of the human brain.” Podol- 
sky reviews controversial theories pertaining to 
the parts of the brain that have to do with 


speech activities. 





REYMERT, MARTIN L., and MirRIAM ROoTMAN, 
“Auditory Changes in Children from Ages 
Ten to Eighteen,” “The Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, LXVIII (June, 1946), 181-187. 
“Auditory acuity apparently reaches a max- 

imum at the pubescent period, ages 13-15 in- 

clusive. At pubescence the boys are able to 
hear the low tones better than the girls, but 
have a lower acuity for the high tones.” The 
investigators present a study in acuity as re- 
lated to age and sex difference. 





Riker, Britten L., “The 


Ability 
Pitch,” Journal of Experimental Psychology 


to J 


XXXVI 1946), 331-346. 
Since the studies of pitch-judging previous 


(August, 


made “have been confined to the judging per | 


formances of very talented individuals, or de 
scribe attempts to improve pitch-judging ability 
by training,” Riker planned an_ investigation 
“designed to afford a more complete account of 
individual differences in pitch-judging ability 
than heretofore has appeared.” As a result of 
broadening the investigation, he concludes “that 
ability to judge pitch distributes continuously 
throughout apparently contrasting groups, with 
performances ranging from perfection to litte 
or no ability,” thus controverting the “assump 
tion that ability to judge pitch is confined tf 
specially trained or talented individuals.” 





We Lis, WALTER A., “Benjamin Guy Babbington 
Inventor of the Largyngoscope,” The Laryn. 
goscope, LVI (August, 1946), 443-454. 
“Before the perfection of the new method 

of examining the larynx by direct illumination 

and inspection, laryngoscopy meant only one 
thing—the exammation by means of viewing 
the reflected image in the mirror.” Wells pre 
sents a paper concerned with the story of the 
invention of the old, or the indirect method. 





IrHE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
Asney, Louse, “Activities to Improve Speech,” 
The Instructor, LVI (November, 1946), 34 
“In language, as in other subjects, the child 
will learn more readily if he enjoys the experi- 
ence.” Various games for speech improvemcnt 
are suggested. 





ApaMs, HarLen M., “Speech Activities in the 
Secondary Schools,” Chicago Schools Journal, 
XXVII (January-June, 1946), 69-72. 

“Since speech is our most effective means of 
social communication, it is imperative im 4 
democracy that provision be made for the op 
timum development of the speech of all st 
dents. This requires a program of training im 
certain abilities and appreciations which grow 
out of the student's directed experiences i 
expressing his own thoughts, in interpreting 
aloud the thoughts of others, in working t- 
gether with others in speech activities, in mas 
tering the techniques of effective communic 
tion, and in learning to listen.” Adams present 
a program, designed to make adequate curricular 
provision for oral communication. 
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Ecinton, DANIEL P., “A-B-C’s of Good Public 
Speaking,” Sierra Educational News, (Septem- 
ber, 1946), 46. 

“In the field of public speaking, there is no 
doubt that experience is one of the best cures 
for pounding hearts, frozen tongues, knocking 
knees, and fluttering butterflies.” An Instruc- 
tor for Dale Carnegie finds “It takes more than 
experience, however, to correct the gusher, 
ranter, blaster, bunny rabbit, ‘preacher,’ and 
rabble rouser; it takes insight into fundamental 
principles or theories of modern speaking.” The 
principles of public speaking are classified in 
terms of A-B-C’s, or alertness, brevity, com- 
municativeness, etc. 





“Presenting: Thomas C. Trueblood,” The De- 
bater’s Magazine, Il (June, 1946), 103ff. 
Professor Trueblood’s “influence did much to 

make speech what it is to-day, a straightfor- 

ward, earnest delivery of men’s best thoughts.” 

The career and activities of Trueblood are pre- 

sented in order to “give some idea of the great 

influence and foundation work this man _ has 
contributed to his chosen profession.” 





Turrte, FLoreNce Piper, “Choric Speaking,” 
American Childhood, XXXII (November, 
1946), 7. 

“Children are likely to ask for more and 
more poetry when they feel it as a thrilling, 
living thing.” The writer discusses the adapta- 
tion of choric speaking techniques to younger 
children in order to bring about enjoyment of 
poetry. 
WENDELIN, Sk. M., “Extemporaneous Speaking,” 

The English Journal, XXXV_ (October, 1946), 

454 455- 

The usual dislike of oral English by high 
school students can be overcome by teaching 
students how to overcome self-consciousness. 
Sister Wendélin discusses the part that ex- 
temporaneous exchange of experiences and oral 
book reporting has had in making oral com- 
position “the most enjoyable phase of the 
English course.” 








PSYCHOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY OF 
SPEECH 
Averpacn, Oscar, “Laryngeal Tuberculosis,” 

Archives of Otolaryngology, XLIV (August, 

1946), 191-201. 

“Although there are many studies of laryngeal 
tuberculosis, most of these are based on clinical 
observations.” Auerbach argues that “the patho- 
genesis of laryngeal tuberculosis, over which 
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there has been much controversy, cannot be 
studied from clinical findings alone, because or- 
gans other than the larynx must also be exam- 
ined. This can be done only when the clinical 
findings are correlated with the pathologic 
studies.” Conclusions based upon 304 autopsies 
are presented. 





BRINTNALL, Dorotuy K., “Salesmanship for the 
Hard of Hearing,” The Volta Review, XLVIII 
(October, 1946), 576-578. 

“Salesmanship is one of the occupations all 
too frequently considered ‘impossible’ for the 
hard of hearing.” A hard of hearing salesman 
offers a few suggestions to the hard of hearing 
on how and what to sell. Other vocational pos- 
sibilities are also discussed. 





CarHART, RayMoND, “Volume Control Adjust- 
ment in Hearing Aid Selection,” The Laryngo- 
scope, LVI (September, 1946), 510-526. 

The writer evaluates the “comfort level” 
method of adjustment of volume control in the 
hearing aid. 





ConLEY, JOHN J., “Atresia of the External Audi- 
tory Canal Occurring in Military Service,” 
Archives of Otolaryngology, XLIII (June, 
1946), 613-622. 

“The war with its associated violence pre- 
sented the otorhino-laryngologist with many 
new entities and unique problems,” one of 
which is atresia of the external auditory canal 
secondary to gunshot wound. Ten cases are 
classified and analyzed in the report. 





FisHpein, Morris, “Hearing,” Hygeia, XXIV 

(October, 1946), 735. 

“Fortunately, the last twenty years have seen 
greater gains for those who are hard of hearing 
by the advancement of scientific medicine, aided 
by discoveries in the field of physics, than have 
ever been available in any previous period.” 
Fishbein calls attention to the Council of Med- 
icine’s examination and evaluation of hearing 
aids, and indicates that any one interested may 
write for information. 





FuRSTENBERG, A. C., “The Use of Residual Hear- 
ing,” The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, CXXXII (September 21, 1946), 
138-141. 

“The greatest humanitarian contribution that 
could be made today to persons with disabling 
hearing impairments would be the establish- 
ment of rehabilitation centers like those of the 
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Army and Navy in strategically located parts 
of the United States.” Furstenberg discusses 
the role of health agencies in the prevention 
and amelioration of the affliction of hearing loss 
and deafness. 





Harris, Grace, “An Acoustic Training Program 
for Severely Deaf Children,” The Volta Re- 
view, XLVIII (October, 1946), 557-606ff. 

In a satisfactory program for the deaf child 
“every sense the child possesses must be utilized 
and developed to the greatest possible degree.” 
The writer presents exercises which constitute 
an introduction for acoustic training. 





Honic, Puoese, “Psychodrama and the Stutter- 
er,” Sociometry, IX (May-August, 1946), 175, 
176. 

“The Psychodrama has been of significant 
value in helping to bare the environmental 
stresses which might have precipitated the 
stuttering, and has been an excellent medium 
for reeducating the stutterer to his environ- 
ment.” The writer reports clinical experience 
with Psychodrama, using as subjects stutterers, 
aged 16-35, from Brooklyn College and the sur- 
rounding community. 





KAZANJIAN, V. H., and E. M. Hotmes, “Stenosis 
of the Nasopharynx and Its Correction,” 
Archives of Otolaryngology, XLIV (September, 
1946), 261-273. 

“Stenosis of the nasopharynx is fortunately a 
comparatively rare condition, as it is one 
which is difficult to overcome.” The writers 
present a brief review of the literature, together 
with a discussion of the various types of opera- 
tions that have been advocated by different 


operators. 





KERNAN, JOHN Devereux, “Malignancies of the 
Larynx,” Medical Record, CLIX (June, 1946), 
351-352- 

Kernan discusses when to use surgery and 
when to use radiotherapy in the treatment of 
laryngeai carcinoma. 





Kimser, W. J. T., “Some Psychology for the 
Deafened,” The Volta Review, XLVIII (Sep- 
tember, 1946), 522, 523. 

Psychology for the hard of hearing should 
be clearly grasped by all deafened people as 
an elementary and primary matter in facing 
life. The writer urges the necessity for com- 
pensation along useful lines for the hard of 
hearing. 
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McCatt, Jutius W., and NorManp L. Hom 
“Reinnervation of a Paralyzed Vocal Con’ 
The Laryngoscope, LVI (September, 19g 
527-535- 

The writers present a preliminary report @ 
the results, in the experimental animal, ¢ 
nerve suture after vocal cord paralysis. A metho 
for regeneration of the recurrent laryngeal nem 
by means of anastomosis to the vagus nerve} 


also proposed. 


Mortey, D. E., “Pennsylvania's School Heariy 
Program,” The Volta Review, XLVI (& 
tober, 1946), 573-575. 

“For several years a hearing-testing and fo 
low-up program for school age children in Pem 
sylvania has been part of the work of tk 
Division of Special Education, Department ¢ 
Public Instruction.” Morley discusses three » 
pects of the organized plan. 








PERLMAN, H. B., “Stiffness Lesions of the Com 
ducting Mechanism,” The Laryngoscope, Mi 
(September, 1946), 497-508. 

Perlman describes a method for obtaining i» 
formation about the normal and pathologial 
function of the middle ear and Eustachia 
tube, thus permitting an evaluation of the fe 
tors affecting the stiffness property of the om 
ducting mechanism. 





Rew, Loren D., “The Stuttering Child in th 
Classroom,” School and Community, XXXi 
(October, 1946), 279. 

Since one out of every hundred pupils @ 
rolled in Missouri schools is a stutterer, ever) 
teacher has the problem “sooner or later @ 
managing a stuttering child in the classroom” 
Reid offers four suggestions to classroom teach 
ers regarding the management of stutterers. 





RicHTer, Georce J., and Pautine K. WINKLE 
“Observations on Grade School Childre 
Wearing Hearing Aids,” The Volta Review, 
XLVIII (October, 1946), 568-570ff. 

In a study of children wearing hearing aids, 
the writers conclude that “A child equipped 
with lip reading and trained in the use of 2 
properly fitted aid can be completely rehabili 
tated provided he has a hearing loss not greattt 
than 70 decibels bilaterally, in the speech range” 





SPENCER, STEVEN M., “New Ears for the Deaf,” 
The Saturday Evening Post, CCXIX (August 
31, 1946) 22ff. 

The writer presents the Army-Navy progra® 
for aural rehabilitation in effect at special hot 
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pitals for the hard of hearing, and stresses the 
point that “It has tremendous implications in 
the direction of improved treatment of civilian 
hard of hearing.” 





Spencer, STEVEN M., “Now They Can Speak,” 
The Saurday Evening Post, CCXIX (October 
5, 1946), 22, 23 ff. 

“For centuries we have been committing sins 
against the silent. We have been perpetuating 
an old Greek dictum, ‘No speech, no mind,’ 
which was as fallacious as it was glib.” Spencer 
presents the history and activities of Dr. Martin 
F. Palmer’s Institute of Logopedics at Wichita, 
Kansas, for the study and correction of speech 
defects. 





Srevens, EvizaABeTH, “The Use of Psychodrama 
in the Treatment of Children with Articula- 
tory Defects,” Sociometry, IX (May-August, 
1946), 282-289. 

The psychodramatic method “offers the child 
with a speech handicap a new avenue for ex- 
pression.” The writer reports on results of 
an application of psychodrama to the cor- 
rection of articulatory defects among elementary 
school children in Lawrence, Kansas. Six ad- 
vantages of the method are listed. 





Stewart, JAMES V., and Davin WooLrock Bar- 
row, “Concussion Deafness,” Archives of Oto- 
laryngology, XLIV (September, 1946), 274- 


279. 

“The noise of gunfire produces a definite 
loss of hearing, beginning in the high tones 
(2048 to 11,584 cycles per second), among gun. 
nery instructors.” The writers present conclu- 
sions based upon a study of 100 male gun- 
nery instructors. 
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A., “Chronic Nasal Obstruction,” 


THACKER, E. 
The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, CXXXI (July 27, 1946), 1039-1045. 

A large group of patients who consult the 
rhinologist regarding nasal obstruction “defi- 
nitely belong to the allergic classification.” 
Thacker presents a discussion designed to foster 
a more thorough understanding of allergic rhimi- 
tis. Causes, effects, and therapy are amabyzed. 





Watsu, Tueo. E., and S. RicHARD SILVERMAN, 
“Diagnosis and Evaluation of Fenestration,” 
The Laryngoscope, LVI (September, 1946). 
536-555- 

Lempert’s results and those of others “have 
proved the value of the fenestration operation 
as the treatment of choice for clinical otosclero- 
sis.” The writers have as their purpose: (1) to 
describe their methods of examination of the 
hearing of those who consult them regarding. 
the fenestration operation; (2) to discuss critic- 
ally existing methods for selecting patients for 
fenestration; (3) to discuss the factors which, in 
the light of their experiences so far, ase of 
prognostic significance; amd (4) to suggest a 
method for selection of patients for operation 
and for evaluating results. 





ZaANGWILL, O. L., “Some Qualitative Observa- 
tions on Verbal Memory in Cases of Cerebral 
Lesion,” The British Journal of Psychology,. 
XXXVII (September, 1946), 8-1g. 

200 neuropsychiatric cases with cerebral lesion 
were tested at the Brain Injuries Center in 
Edinburgh for verbal memory span, rote learn- 
ing, and substance memory. The investigator 
reports that “An impairment of memory span 
for verbal material and severe difficulties in rote 
learning were consistently found in cases with 
language disabilities associated with focal lesions 
of the speech areas.” 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 

New members of the staff of the Department 
of Speech at the University of Washington 
include Frederic W. Hile, formerly head of the 
speech department at Santa Barbara College; 
Ralph Murphy, former acting head of the 
speech departments at Williamette and Pacific 
Universities; and Carl Pitt, previously on the 
faculty of Highline High School of suburban 
Seattle. 

> . . 

W. Frederic Plette, who has been teaching 
at McMurray College, Abilene, Texas, recently 
joined the speech staff at Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

* € * 

Jasper Garland of Colgate University and 
Solomon Simonson of Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege have been appointed to the staff of the 
School of Speech at the University of Denver 
as Associate Professors. Assistant Professors ap- 
pointed were Raymond H. Barnard of Knox 
College; Johnnye Akin of Northern [Illinois 
State Teachers College; Esther Schwerman of 
Lake Forest College; and John Ackley of the 
University of Southern California. New in- 
structors at Denver are John Hugo David of 
the University of Mississippi; Franz Loewen of 
the University of South Dakota; Evelyn Seedorf 
of Colby College; Burrell Hansen of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Edwin Levy of the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana; Bert Metcalf of the Trans- 
radio News, New York City; Lorraine Peck 
and Marion Purcell of the University of Den- 
ver; and Mary Margaret Jaeger of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Russell Porter of Emporia 
State Teachers College has been appointed Co- 
ordinator of Radio. 

* * & 

New members of the University of Texas De- 
partment of Speech are Mrs. Maurine B. Amis, 
formerly at Elgin High School, Elgin, Texas; 
Miss Norma D. Bunton, formerly at Alvin High 
School, Alvin, Texas; Mrs. Margaret C. Crab- 
tree, formerly at Phillips University, Enid, Okla- 
homa; Mrs. Eva G. Currie, transferred from 


the Romance Language Department at Texas; 


— 


Jeanne Ewing; Charlotte Kramer and Map 

A. Marshall, formerly at Franklin High Scho 

Franklin, Texas; Mrs. Marjorie D. Parker; 

L. Schroeter, formerly at Lutheran Conconiy 

College, Austin, Texas; and Edgar Shelton, 
* . . 

Siegfried Kuttner, formerly stage design: 
of the Western Bohemian National Theatre ¢ 
Czechoslovakia, is the new instructor of scm 
design at the Department of Drama of th 
University of Texas. Kilbourne Marks has alp 
joined the department. He is instructing i 
the technical production courses. 

* o . 

Robert E. Barton Allen, recently returmed 
from war duty with the Air Corps and tk 
Federal Reserve Bank, is the new Head of th 
Department of Speech at the University of Nev 
Mexico. Mr. Allen has served with two of th 
radio networks, has taught at Indiana Unive: 
sity, Carleton College, University of Ohio, a 
the University of British Columbia. 

. ” . 

Other new members of the department 
the University of New Mexico are Harold 0. 
Ried of the faculty of the University of Akm 
who will be Assistant Dean of the College 
Arts and Sciences and Assistant Professor 
Speech; Julia Keleher and Miss Lois Law, for 
merly of the Department of English at New 
Mexico; Atha Ezell of McMurray College and 
the Theatre in the Dell; and Miss Else 
Hoffman of Wisconsin State Teachers College 
River Falls. 

* * * 

William J. Elsen, formerly of Marquette 
and Northwestern Universities, has been a 
pointed Assistant Professor of Public Speaking 
at Notre Dame University. 

* * * 

Louisiana State University has added a nul 
ber of new members to its staff. Waldo W. 
Braden, formerly of Iowa Wesleyan College 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, has accepted the pot 
tion of Assistant Professor of Speech ani 
Director of Forensics. He is replacing Dall 
C. Dickey who resigned to accept a position # 
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the University of Florida. Miss Lou Kennedy, 
formerly of Brooklyn College and of the Neuro- 
physical Clinic in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
will join the staff for the second semester, re- 
placing Jeanette Anderson, who has resigned. 
Miss Kennedy will teach classes in speech cor- 
rection and direct the work of the Speech 
Clinic. Lawrence Voss, formerly of Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wisconsin, has accepted a 
position as theatre technician. Eugene White 
will serve as Instructor in speech and assist 
with the forensic program. 


Dorothy Friend and Hollis White are now 
full-time instructors on the Staff at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Sa | 

Helen L. Means, who taught during the 
summer session at the Oregon State School 
for the Deaf, has taken the position formerly 
held by Eleanor Sayers, of clinical recorder. 
Miss Means is also teaching courses in public 


speaking. 


Katherine King has resigned her position at 
the University of Missouri to join the speech 
department at Queen’s College, New York. 


New members of the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Department of Speech include Harold 
Weiss, formerly of Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia, as acting chair- 
man of the department; Mrs. Otway Thomas 
Schell, who is teaching classes in voice and dic- 
tion and oral interpretation; Mrs. Dorothy 
Brewton; Brice Howard from the University 
of Washington; and T. H. Marsh from the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. Mr. Marsh is 
teaching classes in the School of Theology as 
well as in the speech department. 


Arthur Eisenstadt, who taught at New York 
University during the spring and summer ses- 
sions, joined the faculty at Cornell University 
at the beginnnig of the fall term. 


Three new members have been added to the 
theatre staff at the University of Minnesota. 
David Thompson from Cornell University be- 
gan his work as Assistant Director of Theatre 
during the winter quarter. Robert Hyde Wilson, 
organizer and director of the Playbox in 
Salt Lake City, is a new instructor in acting 
and director of experimental plays. Eric Bent- 
ley, drama critic, is teaching an advanced class in 
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my 


drama technique and acting as consultant on 
production of major and experimental plays. 
i 

New members of the staff at Brooklyn Col- 
lege are Orvin P. Larson, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana; Vance M. Morton, visiting 
lecturer, on leave from the University of 
Iowa; Bernard B. Schlanger; Paul B. Williams; 
and Miss Georgia Bowman. 

* . . 

William A. Moore of Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity has joined the staff of West Texas State 
College and will be in charge of the dramatic 
work. 

>; aa 

Julia Swedenburg and Charles McCune have 
been appointed instructors in speech at Western 
Reserve University. 

. . . 

Sixteen new members have been added to the 
faculty of the School of Speech and Dramatic 
Art of Syracuse University: Edward Crouse, 
formerly Chairman of the Department of Drama 
at the University of Georgia, is Associate Pro- 
fessor in the Drama Department and Technical 
Director of the Civic University Theater. Dur- 
ing the war, Mr. Crouse was a Captain in the 
Army Special Services Corps. 

. . . 

Frederick Schweppe, one time head of the 
music department of Valparaiso University and 
recently head of the Toledo Operetta Festival, 
has been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Drama. He will teach courses in Music-Drama 
and Operatic Techniques. 


Ramon F. Irwin, recently Army Air Corps 
Public Relations Officer, is Assistant Professor 
in charge of oral interpretation and voice train- 
ing. Henry C. Youngerman, released from duty 
as Warrant Officer in the Army Signa! Corps 
earlier this year, is now Assistant Professor of 
Rhetoric and Public Address in charge of ad- 
vanced public speaking. 

* *« @# 

Additional instructors in rhetoric and public 
address include Caryl Morse Kline and Allwin 
Monson. Velma Hailman has joined the staff 
of the Speech Laboratory and Remedial Center. 
New Members of the staff in radio include Don 
Lyons, Edward Jones, Lowell Johnson, and 
Eugene Foster. 

. . . 

New faculty members in the Department of 
Speech at the University of Alabama are Rich- 
ard Lipscomb, as Director of Dramatics; J. T. 
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Daniel, Assistant Debate Coach; Ruth Coffman, 
Director of the Speech Clinic; Iredelle Brooks. 
. > * 

Lou Woolridge is teaching speech and play 
production at Saint Mary's Junior College, 
Saint Mary's City, Maryland. 

a . . 

Gertrude Reinbold, formerly technical direc- 
tor of plays at the Richmond Professional Insti- 
tute, College of William and Mary, has joined 
the speech staff at Ohio University. 

> * . 

Lloyd R. Newcomer, formerly at the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia, is now director of 
radio, speech, and debating at Whitman Col- 
lege. 

> * . 

W. Charles Redding has joined the staff 
at the University of Southern California. Mr. 
Redding was on the faculty of the University 
of Washington before going to Los Angeles. 

* > 6 

A number of new appointments have been 
made in the Stanfofd Department of Speech 
and Drama. Miss Helen Blattner was appoint- 
ed as Acting Assistant Professor in charge of 
the work in oral interpretation. She came 
to Stanford from Texas Technological College. 
Nicholas Vardac was added to the faculty in 
the field of drama. He came to Stanford di- 
rectly from service in the Navy. Harold Ross 
was added to the technical staff in charge of 
courses in stage production and stage lighting. 
He replaces John Ford Sollers, who resigned 
at the end of the summer quarter to accept 
a position at Lawrence College. Mr. Ross, prior 
to his service in the Navy, was for several years 
in charge of productions at the Baltimore Mus- 
eum of Art. 

* « @ 

Mrs. Virginia Opsvig Kerr was appointed 
Instructor in Speech and Drama in charge of 
the work in costume. She came to Stanford from 
the Pasadena Playhouse. Helen Schrader, of 
Northwestern University, was added to the 
faculty to offer courses in the field of public 
speaking and in the teacher-training field. Will- 
iam D. Lucas, who was a part-time member 
of the staff last year, was this year appointed 
to full-time work. He is taking over the general 
direction of the Stanford Student Speakers Ser- 
vice and the Stanford Faculty Speakers Service. 

* *¢ @ 

David Hawes was appointed a lecturer in 
speech and drama for the present academic 
year. He was Executive Officer of the Fine Arts 
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Section at Biarritz American University prig 

to coming to Stanford. Mrs. Helen Ann Willy 

and Mrs. Courteney Perren Brooks were 

pointed lecturers for the present academic yex, 
* . > 

New Associate Directors of the Purdue Ply. 
shop are Robert Jones from Western Resery 
University, and Ned Donahoe from the Unive. 
sity of Wisconsin. 

e * * 
PERSONALS 

University of Washington Staff membes 
who have recently returned to the departmen 
from service in the armed forces are W. W. 
Bird, Tom Nillson, and James Starr. Also 
turning to the department is Mrs. Evely 
Hawes. 

. . . 

David Owen is on leave from the Department 
of Speech at the University of Michigan for 
the present academic year in order to establish 
and put into operation the radio division d 
Dancer, Fitzgerald, and Sample, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 

. . . 

James Moll returned to the Department of 
Drama at Texas University this fall after 
serving three years with the 88th Division 
Tweny-four months of this service was speni 
with Special Services activities in North Afria 
and Italy. Mr. Moll taught in the speech de 
partment at the University of Michigan this 
summer. 

* . . 

F. Loren Winship returned to the University 
of Texas at the beginning of the fall tem 
Major Winship served 52 months in the Special 
Services Division at the Headquarters of the 
Army Air Forces Training Command. 

* *+ *# 

Thomas A. Rousse of the University of Texas 
was awarded the Legion of Merit recently for 
his work in the air forces ground training pro 
gram during the war. The award states that 
“as Director, Ground Technical Advisory De 
partment, Major Rousse was responsible for the 
completion, publication, and distribution of 
sixty-nine comprehensive types of instructor 
handbooks and student workbooks.” 

* 2+ @# 

Three members of the Brooklyn College staff 
returned from leaves at the beginning of the 
fall term. James M. O'Neill terminated a sit- 
month sabbatical leave-of-absence. Mrs. Dor 
othy D. Lawson and Helen Roach both resumed 
teaching after full year sabbaticals. 
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Robert W. West of the University of Wis- 
consin will teach in the summer session of the 
University of Southern California next sum- 


mer. 
a @ 


Mary Latimer of Madison College, Virginia, 
will again teach at the University of Wisconsin 
during the summer of 1947. 

. . * 


foseph F. Smith of Utah will offer courses 
and direct plays at the University of Wisconsin 
during the 1947 summer session. 
* * eo 
Hubert Heffner returned from service with 
the United States Army this summer and re- 
sumed his teaching and duties as Executive 
Head of the Department of Speech and Drama 
at Stanford University. While in Europe he 
served as Section Chief of the Fine Arts Section 
and Branch Head of the Theatre and Radio 
Arts Branch, of Biarritz American University. 
When the University closed in March he went 
to Germany with the Information and Educa- 
tion Division of the Army. He was loaned by 
that Division to Special Services in order to 
prepare two of the Biarritz American Univer- 
sity productions for a tour through the Ameri- 
an zone of occupied Germany. 
> 7 . 
PROFESSIONAL 

Elwood Murray, of the University of Denver 
Khool of Speech, was guest speaker for the 
Basic Communications staff at Michigan State 


College last fall. 


* *« @# 

A new, large, temporary building at the 
University of Denver, ready for occupancy 
February 1, will house a battery of twenty 
practice cubicles with enlarged radio and tran- 
wiption facilities; speech, reading, and writ- 
ing laboratories and clinics; offices; and a com- 
munication research center. These facilities will 
ee the School of Speech, Basic Communica- 
tions, and Foreign Languages. 

* °¢ @ 

B. Iden Payne is visiting professor at the 
University of Texas for 1946-1947; he will also 
“tas the Chairman of the Department of 
Drama. 

e* ¢ @# 

CL. Shaver is serving as Acting Chairman 
* Louisiana State University during the ab- 
ence of Claude M. Wise. 


Tentative plans are now being made for 
te annual conference of the Central States 
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Speech Association to be held in Columbia, 
Missouri, on April 11 and 12. This conference 
will be the first meeting of the Association 
since the beginning of the war. 


A special curriculum for graduate psychia- 
trists offered at the University of Wisconsin 
beginning with the second semester of 1946- 
1947 includes three speech courses: Psychology of 
Speech, Speech Pathology, and the Theory and 
Practice of Public Discussion. 


Gladys Borchers of the University of Wis- 
consin is serving as Visiting Professor of Speech 
at Louisiana State University. 


Last fall a Department of Theatre Arts was 
established at Denison University in Granville, 
Ohio. Edward A. Wright, who has headed the 
drama division of the speech department for 
the past nine years, was made its chairman, and 
Mrs. John Collison will continue as technical 
director. The new department offers a total 
of forty-two semester hours in theatre courses. 
Two new courses this year are proving very 
popular. The first is Psychological Analysis of 
Character, taught in conjunction with the De- 
partment of Psychology and open only to sen- 
ior majors in the two fields. The second is 
Contemporary Theatre which involves ten days 
of play attendance in New York. Enrollment 
is limited to thirty-six. 

> *. * 

During the summer quarter the Stanford 
Speech Clinic moved into new quarters on the 
Stanford campus. The new quarters and new 
facilities permit a considerable expansion of 
the clinic work. 

. . > 

In order to provide greater opportunities for 
practical experience to graduate students, this 
year the Department of Speech and Drama at 
Stanford University established their long con- 
templated studio theatre, splitting the major 
productions of the Stanford Players from ex- 
perimental productions. The studio theatre is 
under the general supervision of Norman Phil- 
brick and Nicholas Vardac. Its program includes 
thesis productions, productions of original plays 
written by the students in playwriting, produc- 
tions of experimental shows of various types, 
and a series of staged playreadings of the 
great plays from the past. Six to eight studio 
productions are to be given in each quarter 
of the academic year. While these are under 
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the general supervision of members of thc 
faculty, they are actually designed, directed, 
and staged by advanced graduate students. 

. . * 

Three new developments in theatre at the 
University of Minnesota are of particular 
interest. First is the development of the touring 
company idea, which, operating through the 
University’s Bureau of Concerts and Lectures, 
seems destined to assume a position of im- 
portance. One plan calls for a small group of 
three actors who would spend an entire quarter 
playing a repertory of one-act plays and skits 
to high school assemblies. The,second group 
calls for a company to play for at least one 
quarter, giving full length evening perform- 
ances. The general aim would be to provide 
each outstanding student of theatre with an 
opportunity to tour for one quarter. 

A second development is the coordination of 
some of the plays produced with the needs of 
certain large classes on the campus. For exam- 
ple, the theatre is scheduled to undertake the 
production of Ghosts for the benefit of some 
500 students studying the play in Humanities 
Division. Similarly, Electra is scheduled for 
students studying the classics. 

The final major development is in the area 
of the children’s theatre. Instead of selling a 
season ticket for three plays, one play will be 
given for all the fifth grades, one for all the 
sixth grades, and one for the high schools. The 
advantage of this plan is that it is much easier 
to administer from the standpoint of the public 
schools. Preparatory material can be given in 
classes prior to performance and discussion or 
reports can be used as a follow-up. 

* . * 

In cooperation with the Radio Advisory Com- 
mittee, Stephens College, on October 28, 29, 30, 
held a national conference to discuss the prob- 
lems of radio education in the colleges. The 
conference theme was “The Radio Curriculum 
in the Colleges.” This was the first of a series 
of annual conferences to be devoted to dis- 
cussing various aspects of college radio. This 
year’s program combined the suggestions of the 
Advisory Committee, the Conference Program 
Committee, and more than 200 men and women 
who are actively interested in college radio. 

* . * 

On October 11 and 12, 1946, the annual fall 
conference of college and secondary teachers of 
speech in Ohio was held at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Guest speakers for the occasion were The 
Hon. Wayne Morse, U. S. Senator from Oregon; 
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C. Lawton Campbell, Chairman of the Bo 
of the National Theatre and Academy, iy 
York; The Hon. Jennings Randolph, Megp 
of Congress from West Virginia; Miss Dom 
Kemble, Chief of Continuity Accept 
Mutual Broadcasting Company, New York; » 
Harvey Davis, Vice-President, Ohio State [jj 
versity. 
* al * 

The Ohio Association of Speech and Hearn 
Therapists held its autumn convention at Oh 
University, Athens, Ohio, on October 19, 


Karl F. Robinson of Northwestern Univeniy 
is the President, and Marie Hochmuth of & 
University of Illinois, the Editor, of the Spex 
Association of Illinois. Other officers in t 
Association are Severina Nelson, Elma Spickar 
Marion Stuart, Glenn Ross, G. B. Bathe 
Kenneth Hance, Theodore LeVander, w 
George Martin. 

* 7 > 

The Missouri’s second annual speech o 
rection conference was held at the Univenip 
of Missouri on November 1 and 2. Wendd 
Johnson of the University of Iowa was the gue 
speaker. Participating on the program wer 
speakers representing the University, the Str 
Board of Health, the State Department @ 
Public Schools, the Missouri State Cripple 
Children’s Service, and the National Society i& 
Crippled Children. 

eee 

The Missouri State Teachers Association hell 
its eighty-fourth annual convention at Kans 
City, November 6-8. The convention theme ws 
“Educational Paths in Challenging Time’ 
More than 600 persons attended the meetings 


COLLEGE THEATRE 


During the 1946-47 season, the Wiscomi 
Players at the University of Wisconsin @ 
presenting The Inspector General (Yogi, 


directed by Ronald E. Mitchell; Birds Haw 
Nests (Ames) directed by Annette Suravis 
(This play is an original comedy, written ® 
last summer's Writers’ Institute); Anna Christie 
(O'Neill) directed by John E. Dietrich; R. UR 
(Capek), directed by Ronald E. Mitchell; Th 
Vagabond King, directed by Frederick Buett 
and Richard Church; My Sister Eileen, directel 
by John E. Dietrich. Experimental plays whid 
have already been produced include Helen# 
Husband (Moeller) and Waiting for L@ 
(Odets). Later in the season, meritorious plaf 
written by students will be produced in 
Wisconsin Idea Theatre. 
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The major subscription series of the Stanford 
Plavers opened November 7, 8, 9, with a pro- 
duction of Macbeth, starring Margaret Wycherly 
and Richard Hale in the leading roles, as guest 
artists-in-residence. This production was 
directed by F. Cowles Strickland, with settings 
by Wendell Cole and lighting by Harold Ross. 


The adult season at the University of Min- 
nesota Theatre will include The Devil’s Disciple, 
directed by Frank M. Whiting; Green Pastures, 
directed by Robert Hyde Wilson; The Skin of 
Our Teeth and Beyond the Horizon, directed 
by Delwin B. Dusenbury; High Tor, directed by 
David Thompson; and Much Ado about 
Nothing, directed by Frank M. Whiting. 

The calendar for the children’s season in- 
dudes Rip Van Winkle, directed by Frank M. 
Whiting; Mr. Dooley Jr., directed by David 
Thompson; and Much Ado About Nothing, 
directed by Frank M. Whiting. 

In addition, there will be a studio season 
including Electra, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a Fresh- 
man play, Ghosts; and 19 full-length plays, and 
approximately 50 one-act plays produced by 
the direction class. 

> > > 

Richard Lipscomb, Director of Dramatics at 
the University of Alabama, announces his 
season program for the University Theatre 
will contain four major productions: Outward 
Bound, The Skin of Our Teeth, State of the 
Union, and The Wild Duck, by Henrik Ibsen. 


The first two plays presented by the Depart- 
ment of Speech at the University of Michigan 
this year were Both Your Houses by Maxwell 
Anderson and a Children’s Theatre production 
of Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp. 


The Department of Drama of the University 
of Texas opened its season with Angel Street, 
directed by Darrell Ross. This was followed by 
8. Iden Payne’s production of Taming of the 
Sirew. Three additional major productions, 
‘wo Laboratory Theatre and two Experimental 
Theatre shows, and an operetta produced 
pintly by the Music and Drama Departments 
ae scheduled for performance during the 
Vear. 

> > ad 

During the current year the Louisiana Players 
Guild at Louisiana State University will present 
four major productions and produce an opera 
® the University Theatre. The plays are I 
Remember Mama, The Knight of the Pestle, 
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Androcles and the Lion, and State of the Union. 
The opera will be Faust. Some forty one-act 
plays and experimental productions will be 
given in the Workshop Theatre. 

* . od 

The Denison University Theatre is presenting 
its sixteenth subscription season and almost 
2000 season tickets have been sold. The program 
will include Papa Is All, Berkeley Square, 
“Thank You Stranger”, (a new script by Gordon 
Condit, a senior major), The Late George Apley, 
a program of character sketches by Dorothy 
Crawford, The Hasty Heart or I Remember 
Mama, and an outdoor production of Much 
Ado About Nothing with a guest director from 
New York. 

A second series of plays is being produced 
in the Studio Theatre. Here senior majors who 
have shown sufficient proficiency to carry 
through the full production of a three-act play 
are each given a cash budget and six weeks 
time to select, cast, publicize, and produce a 
play of his own choice. The Studio Theatre has 
announced a program of six productions this 
season. It includes: You and I, The Enemy, A 
Young American, Peg of My Heart, and two 
others yet to be announced. 

* * * 

The sixth annual state-wide Drama Festival 
of Alabama College was held on January 31 
through February 2, 1947. 

. a = 

The theatre season of the Purdue Playshop 
includes productions of Front Page, Angel 
Street, Pygmalion, and The Late George Apley. 
In addition, the laboratory players are pre- 
senting an evening of one-acts and The Taming 
of the Shrew. 

* . . 

The Theatre Associates, Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute, College of William and Mary, 
opened its seventh season with Maxwell 
Anderson's Winterset. 

* > . 

The Children’s Theatre of Pontiac, Mich- 
igan, presented Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs on October 18 and 19. The play was 
directed by W. N. Viola and sponsored by the 
Pontiac Playcrafters Club. 


PROMOTIONS 
E. P. Conkle was made a full professor of 
Playwriting at the Department of Drama of 
the University of Texas. Mr. Conkle was a 
guest professor of playwriting and short story 
writing at the Banff School of Fine Arts this 


summer. 
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Grover Fuchs, Edd Miller, and Howard 
Townsend were promoted to the rank of As- 
sociate Professor at the University of Texas 
at the beginning of the 1946-47 school year. 

. * * 

Promotions in the Department of Speech 
at the University of Washington are W. W. 
Bird from Assistant to Associate Professor; 
Mrs. Lucille Enquist, Mrs. Charlotte Wagner, 
and Wade Kensley from the rank of Associates 
to Instructors. 

Thomas E. Coulton was promoted to a full 
professorship at Brooklyn College and was 
appointed Director of the Evening Session. 

Gladys Reid has been promoted to the rank 
of Instructor at Brooklyn College. 


Ronald E. Mitchell, Director of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Theatre, has been promoted 
from Associate Professor of Speech to Professor 


of Speech. 


Clair R. Henderlider was promoted to As- 
sociate Professor of Speech at Western Reserve 
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University, and Head of the Downtown Cen, 
of that institution. 
* * *# 

Following the resignation in September ¢ 
Conrad W. Freed as Head of the Departme 
of Speech to accept an appointment to & 
instructional staff of the Army Air Univeniy 
Montgomery, Alabama, Crannell Tolliver m 
made head of the department. 


Virgil Anderson was promoted to a fi 
professorship at Stanford University at t 
beginning of the autumn quarter; D. 2 
McKelvey was promoted to an associate prols 


sorship at Stanford University during th 
autumn quarter. 

* * . 

DEATHS 


Almere L. Scott, long time Director of tk 
Department of Debating and Public Discusin 
in the University of Wisconsin and Executir 
Secretary of the Wisconsin High School Foren 
Association, died in May, 1946, shortly afte 
her return from a year's leave-of-absence. 
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NEWS NOTES OF THE STATE AND REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Central States Speech Association—President, 
Dp. W. Morris, Ohio State University; vice- 
president, Mary Blackburn, Community High 
School, Granite City, Illinois; executive secre- 
tary, Wayne N. Thompson, University of 
Missouri. Annual meeting, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, April 18, 19, 1947. 

Eastern Public Speaking Conference—President, 
Joseph F. O'Brien, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; vice-president, Frances B. Tibbitts, New- 
ark, N. J., Public Schools; secretary-treasurer, 
Marvin G. Bauer, Brooklyn College. Annual 
meeting, Hotel New Yorker, New York, April 
18, 19, 1947. 

New England Speech Association — President, 
Brooks Quimby, Bates College. 


Potomac Speech Association—Secretary-treas- 
urer, Ray Ehrensberger, University of Mary- 
land. 

Southern Speech Association—President, Hazel 
Abbott, Converse College; 1st vice-president, 
Lester L. Hale, University of Florida; 2nd 
vice-president, Christine Drake, Georgia 
Teachers College; grd vice-president, Charles 
A. McGlon; secretary, George F. Totten, 
Southwestern College. Annual meeting, Hei- 
delberg Hotel, Baton Rouge, April 8-12, 1947. 


Western Association of Teachers’ of Speech— 
President, Mabel F. Gifford, Calif. State De- 
partment of Education; vice-president, Wil- 
son B. Paul, University of Denver; secretary, 
Alonzo J. Morley; editor, Norman William 
Freestone, Occidental College. 

Alabama Speech Association—President, Walter 
H. Trumbauer, Alabama College; 1st vice- 
president, Telfair B. Peet, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute; 2nd vice-president, Dorothy 
Shirey, Tuscaloosa High School; grd_vice- 
president, Lois Blake, Sylacauga High School; 
secretary-treasurer, Florence Pass, Ensley High 
School, Birmingham. Annual meeting, March 
20, 21, 1947. 

drizona Speech Arts League—President, J. N. 
Smelser, Phoenix Junior College; secretary- 
treasurer, Marion McGuire, Tempe State Col- 
lege. 

drkansas Speech Teachers’ Association—Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Capp Shanks, Arkansas College; 
secretary, Alberta Harrison, Little Rock High 
School. 


Delaware Dramatic Association—President, Emil 
Ott, Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington; sec- 


cretary, Mabel Wright, Wilmington High 


School. 


Florida Speech Association—President, Irving 
C. Stover, Stetson University; secretary-treas- 
urer, Donald S. Allen, Rollins College. 


Georgia Speech Association—President, Mrs. W. 
W. Davison, Davison School of Speech Cor- 
rection, Atlanta; ist vice-president, Atwood 
Hudson, Shorter College; 2nd vice-president, 
Cornelia Neal, Joseph E. Brown Junior High 
School, Atlanta; grd vice-president, Sara Ivey, 
Wesleyan College; secretary, Martha Moore, 
Girls High School, Atlanta; treasurer, Louise 
Sawyer, Georgia State Women’s College, Val- 
dosta. Annual meeting, Athens, February 28- 
March 1, 1947. 


Illinois Speech Association—President, Karl Rob- 
inson, Northwestern University; vice-presi- 
dent, Severina Nelson, University of Illinois; 
end vice-president, Elma Spickard, Peoria 
High School; secretary-treasurer, J. Glenn 
Ross, Eastern State Teachers College; editor, 
Marie Hochmuth, University of Illinois. 


Indiana Speech Association—President, Darrell 
Gooch, Thomas Carr Howe High School, In- 
dianapolis; vice-president, Cole Brembeck, 
Manchester College; secretary, Herold T. 
Ross, DePauw University. 


Speech Division of the Iowa Education Associa- 
tion—President, Ray Berrier, Fort Dodge; 
vice-president, Martha Canfield, Oskaloosa; 
secretary, Clarence Edney, State University of 
Iowa. 


State Association of Speech of Kansas—Presi- 
dent, Hazel Shamleffer, East High School, 
Wichita; secretary-treasurer, Edith A. You- 
mans, Rosedale High School, Kansas City, 
Kan. 


Kentucky Speech Association—President, Robert 
Crosby, Holmes High School, Covington; sec- 
retary, Mitchell Clark, Transylvania College. 
Annual meeting, Lexington, May, 1947. 


Michigan Association of Teachers of Speech— 
President, Harold E. Hawley, Flint Central 
High School; secretary-treasurer, Donald E. 
Hargis, University of Michigan. 

Minnesota Association of Teachers’ of Speech— 
President, Delwin B. Dusenbury, University 
of Minnesota; vice-president, Sister Michaela, 
Cold Springs; secretary-treasurer, Marjorie 
Dornberg, Central High School, St. Paul. 








Mississippi Speech Association—President, Char- 
lice Minter, Belhaven College; secretary, Har- 
ry L. Cole, Mississippi State College. 


Missouri Speech Association—President, Sherod 
J. Collins, N. E. Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege; vice-president, C. C. Fairchild, Manual 
Training High School, Kansas City; secretary, 
Ed Markert, Washington University. 


Nebraska State Speech Teachers’ Association— 
President, Leroy T. Laase, University of 
Nebraska; vice-president, Enid Miller Hoff- 
man, Nebraska Wesleyan University; secretary, 
Harold L. Ahrendts, Nebraska State Teach- 
ers College; treasurer, Jean Kinney, Kearney 
High School. Annual meeting, April, 1947. 


New Jersey Association of Teachers’ of Speech— 
President, Laura Keller, New Brunswick Sen- 
ior High School; vice-president, Lillian Kane, 
Montclair; secretary, Minnie Blanche Ritt- 
gers, Emerson High School, Union City; 
treasurer, Hazel Gibson, Jersey City Public 
Schools. 

New Mexico Speech Association—President, Rob- 
ert E. Barton Allen, University of New Mexi- 
co; secretary-treasurer, Lois Law, University of 
New Mexico. 


New York State Speech Association—President, 
Agnes Rigney, State Teachers College, Gene- 
seo; secretary, Mary Lou Plugge, Adelphi 
College. 

North Carolina Dramatic Association—Presi- 
dent, W. R. Taylor, Woman's College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; vice-president, Mrs. 
O. K. Joyner, Needham Broughton Little 
Theatre, Raleigh; secretary, John W. Parker, 
University of North Carolina. 


North Dakota Speech Association—President, 
John S. Penn, University of North Dakota; 
vice-president, Constance West, North Dako- 
ta Agricultural College; secretary, Bernice 
Schearer, Jamestown High School. 


Ohio Association of College Teachers’ of Speech 
—President, John W. Black, Kenyon College; 
vice-president, Lionel Crocker, Denison Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer and editor, J. Gar- 
ber Drushal, College of Wooster. 
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Oklahoma Speech Association—President, My. 
belle Conger, Central High School, Oklahom 
City; vice-president, Janice Howell, Capiig 
Hill Junior High School, Oklahoma ip, 
secretary, Mrs. Perrill Munch Brown, Unive. 
sity of Oklahoma. Annual meeting, Ok) 
homa City, Feb. 14, 1947. 

Oregon Speech Association—President, Herben 
E. Rahe, Willamette University; vice-prey. 
dent, Ernest G. Webb, Beaverton High Schod, 
secretary-treasurer, Mariam Reinhart, Frani. 
lin High School, Portland. 

Pennsylvania Speech Association—President, Jos 
eph F. Reuwer, William Penn High Schoo, 
Harrisburg; vice-president, Ruth R. Ham, 
University of Pittsburgh; secretary, Joseph 
F. O’Brien, Pennsylvania State College. A» 
nual meeting, Harrisburg, October 3, 4, 199. 


Speech Association of South Dakota—President, 
L. R. Kremer, Washington High School, Sioux 
Falls; vice-president, W. G. Elliott, Webster, 
secretary-treasurer, Annette Groeneveld, Madi- 
son. 

Speech Association of Tennessee—Presideni, 
Betty May Collins, Technical High School, 
Memphis; vice-president, Caroline Binkley, 
East High School, Nashville; secretary, Mn 
Lottye McCall, Messick High School, Mem 
phis. 

Texas Speech Association—President, Wilhelm 
ina G. Hedde, Adamson High School, Dallas 
secretary, F. L. Winship, University of Texas. 


Virginia Speech Association—President, Rober 
C. Beale, Hampden-Sidney College; vie 
president, Mary Latimer, Madison College; 
secretary-treasurer, Karl R. Wallace, Univer 
sity of Virginia. 

Washington State Speech Association—Presidem, 
Matilda Gilbreath, Roosevelt High School, 
Seattle. 

Wisconsin Association of Teachers’ of Speech- 
President, Carrie Rasmussen, Longfellow 
School, Madison; secretary-treasurer, Heles 
Paulson, Neenah High School. 

Wyoming Speech Association—President, Velm 
Linford, Laramie; secretary, Dean G. Nichols 
University of Wyoming 
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ELEANOR DAVIDSON BERMAN: Thomas 
Jefferson and Rhetoric (A. B., California; 
D. §. Sc., New School for Social Research) writes 
that although she is primarily a housewife, she 
is directly concerned with a number of com- 
mittees and special groups, among them the 
American Society for Aesthetics, Conference on 
Methods in Philosophy and the Sciences, and 
the Advisory Committee Sermon-of-the-Year 
Plan. A contributor to a number of magazines 
and journals, she is now preparing a book en- 
titled Thomas Jefferson Among the Arts. E. C. 
McCLINTOCK, JR.: (A. B., Virginia) is Asso- 
date Professor of English in the Department 
of Engineering at the University of Virginia. A 
former instructor in Speech and Director of 
Debate at Virginia, he has long been interested 
in special aspects of Jefferson's work, particu- 
larly the rhetorical and scientific. With J. L. 
Vaughan he is now preparing a textbook on 
technical writing. 

]. JEFFERY AUER: Tom Corwin: “Men Will 
Remember Me as a Joker!” (A. B., Wabash; 
A. M. Wisconsin) is head of the Department of 
Public Speaking at Oberlin College. His articles 
have appeared in the Journat and The Gavel. 
In 1942 he published Essentials of Parliamentary 
Procedure, and in 1941, in collaboration with 
H. L. Ewbank, Discussion and Debate. 


LOREN D. REID: Sheridan's Speech on Mrs. 
Fitherbert (A. B., Grinnell; A. M., Ph.D., 
lowa) is Professor of Speech and Chairman of 
the Department of Speech at the University of 
Missouri. To most of the JourNat’s readers he 
is well known as the Executive Secretary of the 
Secu AssociaTION and as the author of a 
tumber of articles in the QuARTERLY JOURNAL 
amd in the Journal of Speech Disorders, in the 
felds of public address and speech correction. 
He is collaborating with W. E. Gilman and 
Bower Aly in writing a textbook, Speech Prep- 
ation. 

WALDO W. BRADEN: William E. Borah’s 
Speech Preparation (A. B., Penn College; A. M., 
’hD., Iowa) is Associate Professor of Speech 
* Louisiana State University. Mr. Braden’s 


AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS 


special interest in Borah is revealed not only in 
his present article and in his criticism of Borah's 
Senate speeches on the League of Nations 
(Speech Monographs, 1943), but also in articles 
on Borah soon to appear in the Illinois His. 
torical Quarterly and the Kansas Historical 
Quarterly. 

WILLARD B. MARSH: Speech Training at 
Hamilton College (A. B., Hamilton; A. M., 
Hamilton, Princeton) is Professor of Speech and 
Chairman of the Department of Speech at 
Hamilton College with which he has been 
associated since 1913. Besides his activities as 
a teacher, Mr. Marsh is exploring untouched 
phases of the history of Hamilton College and 
of Clinton. 


CONRAD W. FREED: Spengler on Language 
(A. B., City College of Detroit; A. M., Wayne; 
Ph.D., Southern California) is Professor of 
Speech and Head of the Department of Speech, 
West Texas State College. The April, 1941, 
number of the JourNnat carried his article, 
“Silent Conditioning in the Schools.” Mr. Freed 
served with the Army for three and one-half 
years, rose to the rank of major, and was awarded 
the Bronze Star medal for his work in Normandy 
and Ardennes. Deeply interested in communi- 
cation, he is engaging in a speech study dealing 
with the basic differences between the written 
and oral methods of communication. 


S$. JUDSON CRANDELL: A Methodology for 
Social Control Studies in Public Address (A. B., 
Denison; A. M., Michigan; Ph.D., Northwest- 
ern) is Associate Professor of Speech and Head 
of the Department of Speech at the State Col- 
lege of Washington. Before taking up his pres- 
ent post, Mr. Crandell taught in the high schools 
of Ohio, at Northwestern and Illinois universi- 
ties, and at Carleton College. The Journar 
takes satisfaction in printing Mr. Crandell’s first 
contribution to the literature of criticism in 
American public address. 

GLEN E. MILLS: Speech in a Communication 
Course (B. S., Eastern South Dakota Normal; 
A. M., Ph.D., Michigan) is Assistant Professor 
of Public Speaking and Director of Forensics 
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at Northwestern University. He has contributed 
articles to the QUARTERLY JOURNAL, Speech Mon- 
ographs, and some half dozen other periodicals. 
With J. H. McBurney and J. M. O'Neill he is 
busy revising The Working Principles of Argu- 
ment. His present article represents a somewhat 
modified version of an address delivered before a 
sectional meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in Atlantic City last Novem- 
ber. 

PAUL L. SOPER: Backgrounds of Naturalism 
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